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PREFACE. 



Tbe character of Mr. Addisoit, and his 
vritings, for justness of thought, strength of rea- 
soning, and purity of style, is too well estahlished 
to need a reoommendation ; but their greatest or. 
Hament, and that:whicsh gives a lustre to all the 
rest, is his appearing throughout a zealous advo- 
cate for virtue and religion, against profaneness 
Vid infidelity. And because his excellent dis- 
courses upon those snb/ei^ lie dispersed among hit 
. other writings, and are by that means not so ge- 
nerally known and read as they deserve, It was 
judged to be no unseasonable service to religion at 
. this time to publish them together in a distinct 
volume, in hopes that the politeness and beauty 
peculiar to Mr. Ajm>iBok*s writings would make 
their wuy.to persons of a superior character, and a 
more liberal educatiim ; and that, as they come 
from the hands of a layman, ^i^ may be the more 
readily received, and considered by young gentle- 
men as a proper manual of reUgion. 
0\^' modito Bc^tifis and infidels are great pre.. 
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tenders to reason and philosophy, and are willing 
to have it thought that none who are really pes- 
sessed of those talents can easily assent to the 
truth of Christianity. But it falls out very un- 
fortunately for them and their cause, that those 
persons within our own memory, who are con- 
fessed to have been the most perfect rensoners and 
philosophers of their time, are also known to have 
been firm believers, and they laymen ; I mean Mr. 
Boyle, Mr. Locke, Sir Isaac Newton, and Mr. 
Addison; who, modestly speaking, were as good 
thinkers and reasoners as the best among the 
sceptics and infidels at this day. Some of them 
might have their particular c^nions about this or 
that point in Christianity, which will be the case ^ 
as long as men are men ; but the thing here in- 
sisted on is, that they were accurate reasoners, 
and- at the same time firm beUevers. 

Mr. Boyle, the most exact searcher into the 
works of nature that any age has known, and 
who saw Atheism and Infidelity beginning to shew 
themselves in the loose and voluptaous reign of 
King Charles II., pursued his philosophical inqui- 
ries with religious views, to establish the minds of 
men in a firm belief and thorough sense of the 
infinite power and wisdom of the great Creator. 

The following account we have from Dr. Bur. 
net, who was intimately acquainted with him, and 
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pKuhed his funeral sermon :— ^^ It appeared to 
those who conversed with him In his inquiries 
into nature, that his main design in that (on 
which, as he had his own eye most constantly, so 
he took care to put others often in n^nd of it,) 
WBS to raise in himself and others vaster thoughts 
of the greatness and glory, and of the wisdom and 
goodness, of God. Thiswassodeepinhisthoui^ts, 
that he concludes the article of his will, which 
relates to that illustrious body, the Royal Society, 
in these words : Wishing them a happy success in 
their laudable attempts to discover the true nature 
of the works of Gk>d ; and praying that they, and 
all other searchers into physical truths, may cor- 
dially refer their attainments to the glory of the 
great Author of nature, and to the comfort of 
mankind.*' The same person also speaks thus of 
him: «^He had the profioundest veneration for 
the great Ood of heaven and earth that ever I ob- 
served in any person. The very name of God was 
never mentioned by him without a pause, and a 
visible stop in his discourse.*' ^ 

And of the strictness and exemplariness of the 
whole course of his life, he says, ^^ I might here 
diallenge the whole tribe of libertines to come and 
view the usefulness, as well as the excellence, of 
the Christian rdigion, in a life that was entirely 
dedicated to it." 
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. AgwB«t the; Athfiisto lie wifote, bis ««jFW» /n-^ 
gMirp kao.lherreoemd NoHm ^f NaiHtM^'* {U>, 
canfute ihe peniid^s priadpla of ascrilniig effoett 
to Natw«y which »re cmly prodticedby the infimie 
power aftd.wiiMioin. ^ God ; ajid aho his '^fiMy 
oioW FlfM/ C«««0s 4/ Thkiffs Ndiuna,'* to shsw 
that aU itlBogs in witttre were made and oontriyed 
with grnit order, and e^ery thing lor its proper 
end aad use^ by an all.wise Creator. 

Against the Deists he wrote a treatise of things 
abore, reason; in which he makes it appear that 
several things, which we jndge to be contrary to 
reason, because above the reach of our understand- 
ing, are not therefore to be thought unreasonable 
because we cannot oomprehisnd them, since they 
may bejippafently reasonable to a greater and 
more comprehensive understanding. Aiid he wrote 
another treatise, to shew the possibility of the re« 
surrectioa of the same body. 

The veneration he had for the HolyScciptures, 
appears not only from his studying them with 
great exactness, and exhorting others to do the 
same, but more particularly from a distinct trea- 
tise, which he wrote on purpose to defend the 
Scripture* style^ and to answer all the objections 
which p^ane and irreligious pontons have made 
a«faiU6t it. And speaking of morality, considered 
as a rule of life^ he says, ^' I have formerly taken 
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pains to pursue books of morality ; yet, since t!t»f 
have only a power to persuade, but not to oom- 
mand, and sin and death do not necessarily attend 
the disobedience of them, they have the lesA influ- 
ence : for, since we may take the Mberty to ques- 
tion human writers, I find that the methods they 
take to impose their writings upon us may serve 
to countenance either truth or falsehood.*' 

His zeal to propagate Christianity in the world 
appears by many and large benefactions to that end, 
which are enumerated in his funeral sermon : '^ He 
was at the charge of the translation and impression 
of the New Testament into the Malayan lan- 
guage, which he sent over all the East Indies. He 
gave a noble reward to him that translated Oro- 
tius*B incomparable book of the Tru^ of the 
ChrisHan Religion into Arabic; and was a;t the 
charge of a whole impression, which he took care 
to order to be distributed in all the countries 
where that language is understood. He was re- 
solved to have carried on the impression of the 
New Testament in the Turkish language; but 
the Company thought it became th&m to be the 
doers of it, and so suffered him only to gi^« a 
large share towards it. — He was at seven hun- 
dred pounds charge in the edition of the It^ 
Bible, which he ordered to be ^stribu^- in li^- 
land ; and he contributed largely both to the im- 
a5 
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pressioas of the Wekh Bible, and of the Ene 
Bible in Scotland. He gave, during his life, 
three hundred pounds to advance the design of 
propagating the Christian ReUgion in America; 
and as soon an he heard that the East India Com- 
pany were entertaining propositions for the like 
design in the East, he presently sent a hundred 
pounds for a banning and an example, but in- 
tended to carry it much farther, when it should be 
set on foot to purpose. He had designed, though 
some accidents did, upon great considerations, divert 
him from settling it during his life, but not from 
ordering it by his will, that a liberal provision 
should be made for one who should, in a very 
few well-digested sermoiis, every year, set forth 
the truth of the Christian Religion in general, 
without descending to the subdivisions amongst 
Christians; and who should be changed every 
third year, that so the noble study and employ* 
ment might pass through many hands, by which 
means many might become masters ot the ar- 
gument. 

In his younger years he had thoughts of en- 
tering into Holy Orders : and one reason that de- 
termined him against it was, that he believed he 
might in some respects be more serviceable to re- 
ligion, by continuing a layinan. ^^ His having no 
interests with relation to religion, besides those 
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•f saving his own sottl, gave iiim as he thought 
a more unsuspected authority in writing or acting 
on that side* He knew the pFofime orew fortified 
themselves against all' that was said by men of 
our proliession, with this,— that it wM their 
trade, and that they were paid for it ; he hoped, 
therefSore, tiiat he mig^t have the more influ- 
ence, die less he shared in the patrimony of the 
churdi.** 

Mr. liocke, whose accurate talent in reasoning 
is much oelebnited, even hy the sceptics and in- 
fidels a( our times, shewed his veal for Chris- 
tianity, — ^first, in his middle age, by publishing a 
Discotiiw on purpose to demonstrate the reason- 
ableness of believing Jesus to be the promised 
Messiah ; and, after that, in the last years of 
his life, by a very judicious Commentary upon 
.several of the Epistles of St. Paiil. 

'He speaks of the Mib.aci.E8 wrought by our 
Saviour and his apostles in the strongest manner, 
both as facts imezceptionably true^ and as the 
dearest evidenoes of a Bivine mission. His words 
are these : *^ The evidences of our Saviour's mis- 
sion from heaven is so great, in the multitude 
of liit mirades he did before aU sorts of people 
(which the Divine pMvvidence and wisdom had 
so ordered, that theynever were nor could be de- 
nied by imy of the enemies and opposers of Chris. 
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tianity,) that what he delivered cannot but be 
reoeived as the oracles of God, and unquestionable 
verity." And again, *•*• After His resurrection, he 
sent His Apostles amongst the nations, aooompanied 
^vith miracles ; which were done in all parts so fre- 
quently, and before so many witnesses of all sorts 
in broad day-light, that, as I have often observed, 
the enemies of Christianity have never dai^ to 
deny them ; no, not Julian himself, who neither 
wanted skill nor power to inquire into the truth ; 
nor would have failed to have proclaimed and 
exposed it, if he could have detected any falsehood 
in the history of the Gospel, or found the least 
ground to question the matter of fact published 
by Christ and his Apostles. The number and 
evidence of the miracles done by our Saviour and 
his followers, by the power and force of truth, 
bore down this mighty and accomplished emperor, 
and all his parts in his own dominions. He durst 
not deny so plain matter of fact; which being 
granted, the truth of our Saviour's doctrine and 
mission unavoidably follows, notwithstanding 
whatsoever artful suggestions his wit could in- 
vent or malice should offer to the contrary. 

To those who ask, '' What need was there of « 
l^viour? what advantage have we by Jesus 
Christ r' Mr. Locke replies, '^ It is enough jto 
justify the fitness of any thing to be done, by re* 
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solving it into the wisdom of Ood, who has done 
it ; whereof our narrow understandings and short 
views may utterly incapacitate us to judge* We 
know little of this visible, and nothing at all of 
the state of that intellectual world, and therefore 
know not what transactions there were between 
God and our Saviour in reference to his kingdom. 
We know not what need there was to set up a 
Head and a Chieftain in opposition to the p&ikce 

OF THIS WOULD, THE PRINCE OF THE POWER 

OF THE AIR, &c. whereof there are more than 
obscure intimations in Scripture. And we shall 
take too much upon us, if we should call God's 
wisdom or providence to account, and pertly con- 
demn for needless all that our weak, and perhaps 
biassed understanding, cannot account for." And 
then shews at large the necessity there was of the 
Gospel Revelation, to deliver the world from the 
miserable state of darkness and ignorance that 
mankind were in, — ^First, As to the true know- 
ledge of God ; secondly. As to the worship tb 
be paid Him; thirdly. As to the duties to be 
performed to Him. To which he adds the mighty 
aids and encouragements to the performance of 
our duty,— ^irst. From the assurance the Gospel 
gives of future rewards and punishments ; and, 
secondly. From the promise of the Spirit of God 
to direct and assist us. 
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The Holy Scriptures are every where meatioiied 
by him with the greatest reverenoe. He calls 
them the Holy Books, the Sacred Text, Holy 
Writ, and Divine ReveUtion ; and exhorts Chris- 
tians ^^to betake themselves in earnest to the 
study of the way to salvation, in those Holy 
Writings wherein God has revealed it £rom 
Heaven, and proposed it to the world; seeking 
our religion where we are sure it is in truth to be 
found, comparing spiritual things with spirituaL** 
And, in a letter written the year before his death 
to one who asked this question, ^^What is the 
shortest and surest way for a young gentleman 
to attain to a true knowledge of the Christian 
religion, in the full and just extent of it ?*' his 
answer is : '^ Let him study the Holy Scriptures, 
especially the New Testament. Therein are con* 
tained the words of eternal life. It has Ood for 
its Author; salvation for its end; and trutii, 
without any mixture of error, for its matter." 
A direction that was copied from his own practice, 
in the latter part of his life, and after his retire- 
ment from business ; when for fourteen or fifteen 
years he applied himself especially to the study of 
the Holy Scriptures, and employed the last years 
of his life hardly in any thiqg else. He was 
nev%r weary of admiring tiie great views of that 
Sacred Book, and the just relation of all its parts. 
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He every day made disooveries in it, tiiat gave 
him fresh cause of admiration.'* 

Of St. Paul in particular, upon several of 
whose Epistles he drew up a most useful Commen- 
tary, he says, ^^ That he was miraculously called 
to the nunistry of the Ghospel, and declared to be 
a chosen vessel :— that he had the whole doctrine 
of the Oospel from God by immediate revela- 
tion : — ^that, for his information in the Christian 
.knowledge, and the mysteries and depths of the 
dispensation of God by Jesus Christ, God him- 
self had condescended to be his instructor and 
teatiier :— 4hat he had received the light of the 
Gospel from the Fountain and Father of Light 
himself :-^«nd that an exact observation of his 
reasonings and inferences, is the only safe guide 
for the right understanding of him, under the 
Spirit of God, that directed these Sacred Wrft- ' 
ing8." 

And the death of this great man was agreeable 
to his Ufe ; for we are informed by one who was 
with him when he died, and had lived in the same 
family for seven years before, tibtat the day before 
his death' he particularly exhorted. all about him 
to read the Holy Scriptures; that .he desired to 
be remembered by them at evening -|Kr&y«rs ; and 
being told, that if he would, the whole family 
should come and pray by him in his chamber, he 
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answered, he should be very glad to have it so, 
if it would not give too much trouble. That an 
occasion offering to speak of the goodness of God, 
he especially exalted the love which God shewed 
to man, in justifying him by faith in Jesus 
Christ; and returned God thanks in particular 
for having called him to the knowledge of that 
Divine Saviour. 

About two months before his death he drew up 
a letter to a gentleman (who afterwards distin- 
guished himself by a very different way of think- 
ing and writing), and left this direction upon it, 
^' To be delivered to him after my decease.*' ' In 
it are these remarkable words : ^' This life is a 
scene of vanity that soon passes away, and affords 
no solid satisfaction, but in the consciousness of 
doing well, and in the hopes of another life. 
This is what I can say upon experience,. and what 
you will find to be true, when you come to make 
up the account." 

Sir Isaac Newton, universally acknowledged to 
be the ablest philosopher and mathematician that 
this or perhaps any other nation has produced, is 
also well known to have been a firm believer and 
a serious Christian. His discoveries concerning 
the frame and system of the universe were ap- 
plied by him, as Mr. Boyle's inquiries into nature 
had been, to demcmstrate, against Atheists of all 
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' kinds, the Jbeing of a God, mqd ifliut^ate Hii 

[ power and wisdom ia the creation of the #arid. 

Of ifhioh a better aoooont cannot be given, than 

in the words -of an ingemons pierson who has been 

I miich ofmversant in his philosophical writings : — 

r «^ At the end of his Mathematical Prindidte of 

S Natnnd Philosophy he lias given ns his thoughts 

I oonoeming the Deity, wherein he first observes, 

I that the similitude found in all parts of the 

' universe, makes it undoubted that the whole is 

s governed by one Supreme Being, to whom the 

^' orjginal is owing of the frame of nature, which 

i evidently is the effect of dioioe and design. He 

then proceeds briefly to state the best metaphysical 

. notions concerning God. In short, we cannot 

COBcmve either of space or time otherwise than 

aa neoeeaarily existing ; this Being therefor^, 

on wham all others depend, must certainly exist 

by the same necessity of nature; consequently, 

wherever space and time are found, there God must 

also be* Audi as it appears impossible to us that 

space should be limited, or that time should have 

had a he^nsdng^ the Deity must be both immense 

and ettmaL*' 

This threat toxn, api^ed himself, with the ut- 
most attention^ to t^« »t«dy ^ th« Holy Scrip- 
und consAdered the several parts of them 
^JXan ttMO»M*wwi exactness; particuUriy as to 
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the order of time, and the series of prophecies and 
events relating to the Messiah. Upon which head 
he left behind him an elaborate discourse, to 
prove that the famous prophecy of Daniel's 
weeks, which has been so industriously perverted 
by the Deists of our times, was an express pro. 
phecy of the coming of the Measiah, and fulfilled 
in Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Addison, so deservedly celebrated for an 
uncommon accuracy in thinking and reasoning; 
has given abundant proof of his firm belief of 
Christianity, and his zeal against infidels of all 
kinds, in the writings that are here published ; of 
which it is certainly known that a great part of 
them were his own compositions. 

I mention not these great nlunes, nor the testi- 
. monies they have given of their firm belief of the 
truth of Christianity, as if the evidences of our 
religion were to be finally reserved into human 
authority, or tried in any other way than by the 
known and established rules of right reason ; but 
my design in mentioning them is. 

First, — To shew the very great assurance of 
those who would make the belief of Revelation in- 
consistent with the due use of our reason ; when 
they have known so many eminent instances, in 
our own time, of the greatest masters of reason 
not only b^eving Revdation, but zealously oon- 
cemed to establish and propagate the belief of it. 
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.Secondly, — The remembrance of tbis will alfo 
be a means, on one hand^ tO' hinder well-meaning 
people from being misled by the vain boasts of our 
modem pretoiders to reason ; and, on the othe^ 
hand, to check the incfination of the wicked and 
vicious to be misled, when both of them have be- 
fore their eyes such fresh and eminent instances of 
sound reasoning and a firm faith, joined togedier 
in one and the same mind. 

Thirdly, — ^Farther, as these were perscms gene- 
rally esteemed for virtue and goodness, and not- 
withstanding their high attainments, remarkable 
for their modesty and humility; their examples 
shew us, that a strong and clear reason naturally 
leads to the belief of Revelation, when it is not 
under the influences of vice or pride. 

Fourthly, — And finally, as they are all laymen, 
there is no room for the enemies of revealed re- 
ligion to allege that they were prejudiced by 
interest, or secular considerations of any kind,—* 
a suggestion that has really no weight, when 
urged against the writings of the clergy in de- 
fence of Revelation, since they do not desire to be 
trusted upon their own authority, but upon the 
reasons they offer; and lawyers and j^ysidans 
are not less trusted, because they live by their 
professions: but it is a suggestion that easily 
takes hM of weak minds, and espedaUy such as 
catch at objections, and are willing to be caught 
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by tkem. And, oensideiiiig the dillgignoe of the 
adversary in making proselytes, and drawing men 
from the faith of Christ, equal- diligence is re- 
quired of those who are to maintain (hat faith, 
not only to leave men no real ground, but even 
no colour or pretence, for their infidelity. 

The following Discourses, except that concern- 
ing the Evidences of the Christian Religion, were 
all published in separate papers some years ago, 
and afterwards collected into volumes, with 
marks of distinction at the end of many of 
them, to point out the writers. Mr. Addison^s 
are there distinguished by some one of the letters 
of the word CLIO ; and the same marks of dis- 
tinction are here continued ; as are also the rest, 
where any letter was found at the end of the 
discourse. 

In those volumes they stand according to the 
order of time in which they were at first sepa- 
rately published, without any connexion as to 
the matters contained in them; but here, the 
several discourses on the same subject, which lie 
dispersed in those papers, are reduced to their 
proper heads, and put into one view, that the 
whole may be more regularly read, and each head 
may leave a more lasting impression upon the 
mind of the reader. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It were to be wished that the enendet of reli- 
gion would at least bring themselves to apprehend 
• its nature before they opposed its authority. Did 
religion make its boast of beholding Ood with a 
clear and perfect view, and of possessing him with- 
out a covering or veil, the argument would bear 
some colour, when men should allege, that none of 
the things about them do indeed afford this pre- 
tended evidence and this d^pree of light. But 
since religion, on the contrary, represents men as 
in a state of darkness and of estrangement from 
Ood ; since it affirms him to have withdrawn him<T 
self fram their, discovery, and to have chosen, in 
' ois Word, the very stile and appellation of Deut 
a^eondUus; lastly, since it employs itself alike in 
establishing these two maxims, that God has left 
in his churdi certain characters of himself, by 
which they who sincerely seek him shall not fail 
of a sensible conviction ; and yet that he has, at 
the same time, so far shaded Itnd obscured these 
characters as to render them imperceptible to those 
who do not seek him with Uieir whole heart; 
what advantage is it to men who profess them- 
lelves n^ligent in the seardi of truth, to complain 
so frequent^ that nothing reveals and displays it 
to than? For this very obscurity under wnich 
they labour, and which they make an exception 
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against the church, does itself evince one of the 
two grand points which the church maintains, 
(without affecting the other) ; and is so far from 
overthrowing its doctrines, as to lend them a ma- 
nifest confirmation and support. 

If they would give their objections any strength, 
they ought to urge, that they have applied their 
utmost endeavour, and have used all means of in- 
formation, even those which the church recom- 
mends, without satisfaction. - Did they express 
themselves thus, they would indeed attack religion 
in one of its chief pretensions. But I hope to 
shew, in the following papers, that no rational 
person can speak after this manner, and 1 dare 
assert that none ever did. We know very well 
how men, under this indifference of spirit, behave 
themselves in the case. They suppose themselves 
to have made the mightiest efforts towards the in- 
struction of their minds, when they have spent 
some hours in reading the Scriptures, and have 
asked some questions of a clergyman concerning 
the articles of faith. When this is done, they 
declare to all the world they have consulted books 
and men without success. I shall be excused if I 
refrain from not telling such men (what I have 
often told them), that this neglect m theirs is in^ 
supportable. It is not a foreign or a petty inte- 
rest which is here in debate ; we are ourselves the 
parties, and all our hopes and fortunes are the de< 
pending stake. 

The immortality of the soul is a thing which 8< 
deeply concerns, so infinitely imports us, that vn 
must have utterly lost our feeling, to be idtogethei 
cold to and remiss in our inquiries about it. An^ 
all our actions, or designs, ought to bend so ver 
different a way, according as we are either encou 
raged or forbidden to embrace the hope of etema 
rewardis, that it is' impossible for us to proceed wit] 
judgment and discretion, otherwise than as ^ 
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keep this paint always in yiew, whieh ought to b^ 
our ruling object and final aim. 

Thus is it our highest interest, no less than our 
principal duty, to get light into a subject on which 
our whole conduct depends. And therefore, in 
the number of. wavering and unsatisfied men, I 
make the greatest difference imaginable between 
those who labour with all their force to obtain in- 
struction, and those who live without giving them- 
selves any trouble, or so much as any thought, in 
this afiair. 

I cannot but be touched with a hearty compas- 
sion for those who sincerely groan under this dis- 
satisfaction ; who. look upon it as the greatest of 
misfortunes, and who spare no pains to deliver 
themselves from it, by making these researches 
their chief employment and most serious study* 
But as for those who pass their life without re- 
flecting on its issue, and who, for this reason alone^ 
because they find not in themselves a convincing 
testimony, refuse to seek it elsewhere, and to exa- 
mine to the bottom, whether the opinion proposed 
be such as we are wont to entertain by popular 
simplicity and credulity, or such as though obscure 
in itself, yet is built on solid and immovable foun* 
dations, 1 consider them after quite another man- 
ner. The carelessness which they betray in an 
affair where their person, their interest, theor whole 
eternity, is embarked, rather provokes my resent- 
ment than eiigages my pity; nay, it strikes me 
with amazement and astonishment; it is a mon- 
ster to my apprehension. I speak not this as 
transported with the pious zeal of a spiritual and 
rapturous devotion : on the contrary, I affirm, that 
the love of ourselves, the interest of mankind, 
and the most simple and artless reason, do natu- 
rally inspire us with these sentiments ; and that 
to see thus far, is not to exceed the sphere of un- 
refined, uneducated men. 
b2 
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: It reqnivm no greM deviatioa of sbol to obserre, 
that nothing in this world is productive of true 
oontaitinent; that <Mir pleasures are vain and fu- 
gitive, our troubles innumerable and perpetual; 
and that after aM, deadi, which threatens us every 
moment, must, in the compass of a few years, 
(perha|« of a few days,) put us into the eternal 
eoadition of kappinest, or misery^ or nothmg. Be- 
tween us and these three great periods, or states, no 
barrier is interposed but life, the most brittle thing 
in all nature ; and the happiness of heaven being 
eertainly not designed for those who doubt whe- 
tber thev have an immmtal part to enjoy it, such 
persons have nothing left but the miserable diance 
of annihilation, or of hdL 

There is not any refleetion which can have more 
reality than this, as there is none which has greater 
terror. Let us set the bravest face on our con- 
dition, and play the heroes as artfully as we can, 
vet see here the issue which attends the goodliest 
life upon earth 1 

'Tis in vain for men to turn aside their thoughts 
from this eternity which awaits them, as if diey 
were able to destroy it, by denying it a place in 
their imagination* It subsists in spite of them ; 
H advanoeth unobserved ; and death, which is to^ 
draw the curtain from it, will, in a short time, in- 
faJJibly reduce them to the dreadful necessity of 
being for ever nothing, or for ever miserable. 

We have here a doubt of the most aArighting 
consequence, and which therefore to entertain may 
be w^ esteemed the most grievous of misfortunes ; 
but, at the same time, it is our indispensable duty 
not to lie under it without strtiggling for deli- 



He then who doubts, and yet seeks not to be 
resolved, is equally unhappy and unjust. But if 
withal he appears easy and composed ; if he freely 
dedans his indifference; nay, if be takes a vanity 
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in profemng it, and seems to make tibia meet da* 
plorable condition the subject of his pleasure and 
joy, — I haye not words to fix a name on so extrava* 
gant a creature. Where is the very possibility of 
entering into these thoughts and reMdutiona ? whal 
delight is there in expecting misery without end ? 
what vanity in finding one^s-self encompassed with 
impenetrable darkness ? or what oonsolati^m in ^e^ 
spairing for ever of a comforter ? 

To sit down with some sort of aoquiesoenoe ua* 
der so fatal an ignorance, is a thing unaooountable 
beyond all expression ; and they who live with such 
a disposition ought to be made sensible of its ab- 
surdity and stupidity, by having their inward re» 
flections laid open to them, that they may grow 
wise by the prospect of their own foUy. ror be<* 
hold how men are wont to reason, while they ob<* 
stinately remain thus ignorant of what they axe^ 
and refuse all methods of instruction and illumi- 
nation. 

Who has sent me into the world I know n<% 
what the world is I know not, nor what I am my- 
self. I am under an astonishing and terrifying 
ignorance of all things. I know not what my body 
is, what my senses, or my soul. This very part M 
ne which thinks what I speak, which reflects upon 
every thing else, and even upon itself, yet is at 
mere a stranger to its own nature aa the dullest 
thing I carry about me. I behold these frightful 
ipaoes oi the universe with which I am encom- 
passed; and I find myself chained to one little 
sorner of the vast extent,- without understandii^ 
jirhy I axn placed in this seat rather than any 
»ther ; or why this moment of time given me to 
ive, was assigned rather at such a pointy than at 
iny other of the whole eternity which waa before 
ne, or of a!l that which is to come after me. I 
.ee nothing but infinities on all aides, which de- 
vour and swallow me up hke an atom; like a 
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shadow, which endures but a single instant, and 
is never to return. The sum of my knowledge is, 
that I must shortly die ; but that which I am most 
ignorant of, is this very death which I feel myself 
unable to decline. 

As I know not whence I came, so I know 
not whither I go ; only this I know, that, at my 
departure out of the world, I must either faU for 
erer into nothing, or into the hands of an incensed 
Ood, without being capable of deciding which of 
these two conditions sh^ eternally be my portion — 
Such is my state ; full of weakness, obscurity, and 
wretchedness. And from all this I conclude that 
I ought therefore to pass all the days of my life, 
without considering what is hereafter to befal me ; 
and that I have nothing to do but to follow my 
inclinations, without reflection or disquiet, in doing 
all that which (if what men say of a miserable eter- 
nity prove true) will infallibly plunge me into it. 
'Tis possible 1 might find some light to dear up 
my doubts ; but I shall not take a minute*s pains, 
nor stir one foot in the search of it. On Ae con- 
trary, I am resolved to treat those with scorn and 
derision who labour in this inquiry and care ; and 
so to run, without fear or foresight, upon the trial 
of the grand event ; permitting myself to be led 
softly on to death, utterly uncertain as to the eter- 
nal issue of my future condition. 

In earnest, 'tis a glory to religion to have so un- 
reasonable men for its professed enemies; and 
their opposition is of so little danger, that it serves 
to illustrate the principal truths which our religion 
teaches. For the main scope of Christian faiSi is 
to establish these two principles, — ^the corruption of 
nature, and the redemption by Jesus Christ. And 
these opposers, if they are of no use towards de- 
monstrating the truth of the redemption, by the 
sanctity of their lives, yet are, at least, admirably 
useful in shewing the corruption of nature, by so 
unnatural sentiments and suggestions. 
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' Nothing is so importantto any man as Ms own 
estate and condition ; nothing so great, so amazing, 
as eternity. If ther^ore we find persons indiflSerent 
to the loss of their being, and to the danger of end- 
less misery, 'tis impossible that this temper should 
be naturaL They are quite other men in aU other 
regards: they fear the smallest inconveniences; 
they see them as they approach, and feel then^ if 
they arrive; and he who passeth days and nights 
in chagrin or despair, for the loss of employment, 
or for some imaginary blemish in his honour, is thie 
very same mortal who knows that he must lose all 
by death,^ and yet remains without disquiet, resent- 
ment, or emotion. This wonderful insensibility 
with respect to things of the most fatal consequence, 
in a heart so nicely sensible of the meanest trifles, 
is an astonishing prodigy, an unintelligible inchant* 
ment, a supernatural blindness and infatuation. 
. A man in a dose dungeon, who knows not 
whether sentence of death is passed upon him, who 
is allowed but one hour's space to inform himself 
concerning it, and that one hour sufficient, in case 
it have passed, to obt^ its reverse, would act con- 
trary to nature and sense, should he make use of 
this hour not to procure information^ but to pursue 
his vanity or sport. And yet such is the condition 
of the persons whom we are now describing : only 
with this difference, that the evils with which they 
are every moment threatened do infinitely surpass 
the bare loss of life, and that transient punishment 
which iJie prisoner is supposed to apprehend. Yet 
they run thoughtless upon the precipice, having 
only cast a veil over their eyes, to hinder them 
from discerning it, and divert th^nselves with the 
oifficiousness of such as charitably warn them of 
their danger. 

Thus, not the zeal alone of those who heartily 
seek Gtod demonstrates the truth of religion, but 
likewise the blindness of those who utterly forbear 
to seek him, and who pass their days under so hor- 
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ribk n neglect. There must needs be a strange 
turn and revcdution in human nature, before men 
can submit to such a condition ; mudmuve^ em 
they can applaud and value themselves upon it 
For, supposing them to have obtained an Absolute 
certainty that there was no fear after death, but 
of falling into nothing, ought not this to be the 
subject rather of despair than of jollity ? And is it 
not therefore the highest pitch of seneeless eztrava* 
gance, while we want this certainty, to glory in our 
doubt and distrust ? 

And yet, after all, it is too visible that man has 
so far dedined from his original nature, and as it 
were departed irdm himself^ as to nourish in his 
heart a secret seed-plot of jov, springing up from 
these libertine reflections. This brutal ease or in- 
dolence, between the fear of hell and of annihihu 
tion, carries somewhat so tempting in it, that not 
only those who have the misfortune to be scepti- 
cally indined, but even those who cannot unsettle 
their judgment, do yet esteem it rentable to take 
up even a counterfeit diffidence. For we may 
observe the largest part of the hei^d to be of 
thin latter kind,i-false pretenders to infidelity, and 
mere hypocrites in atheism. There are persons 
whom we have heard declare that the genteel way 
of the world consists in thus acting the bravo. 
This is that which they term throwing off the yoke, 
and which the greater number of them profess, not 
so much out S[ opinion, as out of gidlantry and 
complaisance^ . 

Yet, if they have the least reserve of commoii 
sense, it will not be difficult to make them appre.^ 
hend, how miserably they abuse themselves by 
laying so false a foundation of appkiuse and esteem. 
For ^8 is not the way to raise a character, even 
with woddly men, who as they are able to jpass a 
shrewd judgment on things, so thev easily cQseem 
that the only method of succeeding m our temporal 
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afibin ts to approve oundTes honest, faithfiil, 
prudent, and capable of adTandng the interest of 
our^iriends; because men natuially love nothing 
but ^that which some way contributes to their use 
and benefit. But now, what benefit can .we any 
way derive from hearing a man confess that he 
has eased himself of the burden of religion ; that 
he believes no GK)d, as the witness and inspector of 
his conduct ; that he considers himself as absolute 
master of what he does, and accountable for it only 
to his own mind ? Will he fancy that we shall be 
hence induced to repose a greater degree of con- 
fidence in him hereafter, or to depend on his com- 
fort, his advice, or assistance in the necessities of 
life ? Can he imagine us to take any great delight 
or complacency, when he tells us that he doubts 
whetiier our very soul be any thing more than a 
Uttle wind and smoke ; nay, when he tells it us 
with an air of assurance, and a voice that testifies 
th« contentment of his heart ? Is this a thing to be 
spoken of with pleasantry ? or ought it not rather 
to be lamented with the deepest sadness, as the 
most melancholy reflection that can strike our 
thoughts? 

If they would compose themselves to serious con- 
sideration, they must perceive the method in which 
they are engaged to be so very ill chosen, so repug- 
nant to gentSity, and so remote even from that 
good air and grace which they pursue, that, on the 
eontrary, nothing can more effectually expose them 
to the contempt and aversionjof mankind, or mark 
them out for persons defective in parts and judg- 
ment. And, indeed, should we demand from them 
tin. account of their sentiments, and of the reasons 
whicb they have to entertain this suspicion in re- . 
ligious matters, what they offered would appear so 
misecably weak and trifling, as rather to confirm 
ua in our belief . This is no more than what one of 
thdr own fratamity told them with great smart- * 
b5 
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¥l68s; 6tf . sodk an ocMilons If ]m coptiiMie /safs |i») 
to dispate at t^s rate, youH infaUiUy majie me a 
Christian. And the ^aatleDiaQ was in the ligkt t 
for who .would not tvesabla to find hizoself ^eubaik* 
ed in the swne cause witE so ikirlom, so despicable 
odmpanioDS? 

And thus it ie evident^ that, they wkaw«ar no 
Vioie than the eiitwardmask of these prinoiples are 
the most unhi^py coimtecfats in the ^rorid ; inae* 
much as they are obliged to pat a ■ oonttnual foree 
and oonstraint on their genius, only that they may 
render themselves the most impertinent g£ all men 
Uring. 

If they are heartily and ainoerdy troubled, at 
their want of light, let them not dissemble the 
disease. Such a confession could not be reputed 
shameful ; for there is really no shame, but in bein^ 
shameless* Nothing betrays so. much weakness of 
soul, aa not to ai^rehend the misery of man, while 
liying without iGod in the wiorld : nothing is a 
surer token of iztreme baseness of spirit, timn not 
^ hope for the reality of eternal promises : no 
man is so stigmatized a coward^ as he that acts the 
bravo against Heaven. Let them, therefore, leave 
these impieties to those who are bom- with so nn. 
happy a judgment as to be capable of entertaining 
them in earnest. If they cannot be Christianmen, 
let them however be mea of honour.- And let 
tiiem, in condusion, acknowledge that there are 
but two sorts of persons who deserve to be styled 
reasonable f-^ther those who serve QoA with all 
their heart, because they know him ; or those who 
seek him with all their heart, because as yet they 
know him not. 

If, then, there are persons who sinoerdy inquire 
after God, and who, being truly sensible of their 
misery, affectionately desire to be rescued from it, 
it is to these alone that we can in justice afford our 
' labour and service, for their direction in iinditig 
out that %ht of which they feel the want. 
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But as for those irho live without either knowing 
God, or endeavouring to know him, they look on 
thentselves as so little deserving their own care, that 
they cannot but be unworthy the care of others : 
and it requires all the charity of the religion which 
they despise, not to despise them to sudi a degree, 
as even to abandon them to their own folly. But 
since the same religion obliges us to consider them, 
while they remain in this life, as still capable of 
God's enlightening grace ; and to acknowledge it 
aa very possible, that, in the course of a few days, 
they may be replenished with a fuller measure of 
faith than we now enjoy, and we ourselves, on the 
other side, fall into the depths of their present 
blindness and misery ; we ought to do for them 
what we desire should be done to us in their case,.— . 
to intreat them that they would take pity on them- 
selves, and would, at least, advance a step or two 
forward, if perchance they may come into the light. 
For which end it is wished, that they would em- 
ploy, in the perusal of this piece, some few of these 
hours which they spend so unprofitably in other 
pursuits.' 'Tis possible they may gain somewhat 
by the reading ; at least they cannot be great losers. 
But if any shall apply themselves to it, with per. 
feet sincerity, and with anunfeigned desire of know- 
ing the truth, I despair not oi their satisfaction, 
or of their being convinced by so many proofs of 
our divine religion as they will here find laid 
together. 
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SECTION I. 



I. General divisum of thefollomng discoursey with 
regard to Pagan and Jewish authors^ who men-' 
Hon particulars relating to our Saviour, 

II. Not probable that any such should be mentUmed 
by Pagan writers who lived at the same tme^ 
frotn the nature of such transactions. 

III. Especially whin related by the Jews, 

IV. And heard at a distemce by those who pretended 
to as great miracles of their own, 

y. BetAdeSy that no Pagan writers of that age lived 
in Judea, or its confines, 

VI. And because many books of that age are lost. 

VII. An instance of one record proved to be au* 
therUic, 

VIII. A second record of probable^ though not «n- 
doubtedy authority, 

I. That I may lay before you a full state of 
the subject under our consideration, and methodise 
the several particulars that I touched upon in dis- 
course with you, I shall first take notice of such 
Pagan authors as have given their testimony to 
liie history of our Saviour ; reduce these author^ 
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under their respective dames, and shew what au* 
thority their testimoniaB carry with them. Se- 
oondly, I shall take notice of* Jewish authors in 
the same light, 

II. There are many reasons why you should 
not expect that matters of such a wonderful na- 
ture should be taken notice of by those eminent 
Pagan writers, who were contemporaries with. Je- 
sus Christ, or by those who lived before his dis- 
ciples had personally appeared among them, and 
ascertained the report which had gone abroad ooa- 
oeming a life so full of miracles. 

Supposing such things had happened at this day 
in Switaerland, or among the Orisons, who make a 
greater figure in Europe than Judea did in the Ro- 
man Empire, would they be immediately believed by 
those who live at a great distance from them ? or 
would any certain account of them be transmitted 
into foreign countries, within so short a space of time 
as that of our Saviour's public ministry ? Such kinds 
' of news, though never so true, seldom ^n credit 
till some time after they are transacted, and ex- 
posed to the examination of the curious, who, by 
laying together circumstances, attestations, and 
diaracters of those who are concerned in them, 
either receive or reject what at first none but ey^ 
witnesses could absolutely believe or disbelieve. 
In a case of this sort, it was natural for men of 
sense and learning to treat the whole account as 
fabulous ; or, at farthest, to suspend their belief of 
it until all things stood together in their fioU 
light. 

III. Besides, the Jews were branded not only 
for superstitions different from all the reUgions o£ 
the Pagan world, but in a particular manner ridi* 
culed for being a credulous pec^le : so that what- 
ever reports of such a nature came out of that 

* The author did not Uve to write this second partr 



eoantry- traM' looked upon' by th« Heathen world 
as fidse, frivoloas, and improbable. 
' TV, . We may farther observe, that the or£- 
naiypiaoeiee 6f magic in those times, with the 
many jwetended promgies, divinationa, apparitions^ 
imd IoobI mirades among the Heathens, made them 
Iflsa attentiveto snch news from Judea, till they had 
time toconaidat the nature, the occasioti, and the 
end of- not Saviour^s miracles, and were awakened 
by many surprising erentis, to allow them any 
ooBaideration at alL 

V. We are indeed t<dd by St. Matthew, that 
the fame of our Saviour, during his life, went 
tinrou^iout all Syria; and Uiat there foUowed him 
great multitudes of peo|de from Cblilee, Judea, 
DoDBpelis, Idumea, from beyond Jordan, and from 
Tyre and Sidon. Now, had there been any histo- 
rians of those times and places, we might liave ex- 
pected to have seen in them some account of those 
wdnderful: transactions in Judea ; but there is not 
any single author extant, in any kind, of that age, 
in any o£ those countries. 

. VI. How many books have perished in which 
possibly there might have been mention of our 
Saviour ? Lo<^ among the Romans, how few of 
their writings are come down {o our times ! In 
the space of two hundred years from our Saviour's 
birth, when i^re was sudi a miiltitude of writers 
of all kinds, how- small is the number of authors 
tiiat have made thehr way to the present age ! 

VIL One an^entic record, and that, the most 
audientic Heathen record, we are pretty su^ is 
lost r I mean the account sent by the governor 
of Judea, under whom our Saviour «wa8 judged, 
condemned, and crucified. It was the custom in 
the Roman Empire, as it Is to this day in aH the 
governments of the -world, for the prefects and 
vioeroys of distant provinces to transmit to their 
sovereign a summary relation of every thing re- 
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markable in their administradon. That Pontiiis 
Pilate, in his account, would have touched on so 
extraordinary an event in Judea, is not to.be 
doubted ; and that he actually did, we learn from 
Justin Martyr, who lived about a hundred years 
after our Saviour's death, resided, made converts, 
and suffered martyrdom at Rome, where he was 
engaged with philosophers, and. in a particular 
manner with Crescens the Cynic, who could easily 
have detected, and would not fail to have e^osed 
him, had he quoted a record not in being, or made 
any false citation out of it. Would the. great. apo- 
lo^st have challenged Crescens to dispute the cause 
of Christianity widi him before the Roman Senate, 
bad he forged such an evidence ? Or would Cres- 
cens have refused the challenge, could he have tri- 
umphed over him .in the detection of such a for- 
gery ? To which we must add, that the apolc^ 
which appeals to this record was presented to. a 
learned emperor, and to the whoLe body of the 
Roman Senate. This father, in his apology, speak- - 
ing of the death and suffering of our Saviour, re- 
fers the emperor, for the truth of what he says, to 
the acts of Pontius Pilate which I have here men. 
tioned. Tertullian, who wrote his apology about 
fifty years after Justin, doubtless referred to the 
same record, when he tells the governor of Rome, 
that the Emperor Tiberius, having received an ac- 
oount out of Palestine in Syria of the divine per- 
son who had appeared in that country, paid him a 
particular regard, and threatened to punish any 
who should accuse the Christians ; nay, that the 
emperor would have adopted him among the dei- 
ties w^QBpi they worshipped, had not the Senate re- 
fused to come in to his proposal. TertuUian, who 
gives us this history, was not only one of the most 
learned men of his age, but, what adds a greater 
weight to his authority in this case, was eminently 
skih^il and well read in the laws of the Roman £m- 
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pire. Nor can it be said that TertuUian groand* 
ed ids quotation upon the authority of Justin Mar- 
tyr, because we find he mixes it with matters of 
£aet which are not related b^ that author. £use» 
bins mentions the same ancient record; but, as it 
was not extant in his time, I shall not insist upon 
his authority in this point. If it be objected &at 
this perticolar is not mentioned in any Roman his- 
torian, I shall use the same argument in a parallel 
oasa, and see whether it will carry any force with 
it. Ulpian, the great Roman lawyer, gathered to- 
gether all the Imperial edicts that had been made 
against the GhristiaBs ; but did any one ever say 
that there had been no such edicts, because they 
wens not mentioned in the histories of those em- 
perors ? Besides, who knows but this circumstance 
of Tiberius was mentioned in other historians that 
bare been lost, though not to be found in any still 
eortaiit ? Has not Sttetcmius many particulars of 
this empevor omitted by Tadtus, and Herodian 
many tlukt nre not so mum as fainted at by either ? 
As for the spurious acts of Pilate, now extant, we 
know the occasion and time of their writing; and 
had there not been a true and authentic reccrd of 
thia nature, they would never have been forged. 

Vni. The story of Abgarus king of Edessa, 
relating to the letter which he sent to our Saviour, 
and to that which he reoetved f rom hink, is a record 
of great authority ; and though I wiH not insist 
upon it, may Tentore to say, that had we such an 
evidence for any fact in Pagaii history, an author 
wimld b0 thought v«ry unreasonable who should 
ngeot it. I 'hSe^evo^ wfll be of my opinion, if 
you wiU peruse, 'vrim other authors who have ap- 
peared'' in yindioation of these letters as genuine, 
the additional arguments which have been made 
us6 of by the hs^ famous and learned Dr. Orabe, 
in the second volume of his tS^cilegtum. 
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SECTION II. 

I. What foots in the JtUtory of our Savkmr fnight 
he taken notice of by Pagan authors. 

II. What partioulaT foots are taken notice of^ and 
by what Pagan authors. 

III. How Celsus represented our Saviaur^s mi' 
rocles. 

IV. The same representation made qf them by dher 
unbelievers^ and proved unreasonable, 

V. What facts in our Samowr*s history not io be 
. expected from Pagan writers. 

I. We come now to consider what imdoubted 
authorities are extant, among Pagan writers : and 
here we must premise, that some parts of our 
Saviour^s history may be reasonably expected from 
Pagans. I mean sudi parts as might be known to 
those who lived at a distance from Judea, as well 
as to those who were the followers and eye-wit- 
nesses of Christ. 

II. Such particulars are most of these whidi 
follow ; and which are all attested by some one or 
other of those Heathen authors, who lived in or 
near the age of our Saviour and his disdples.— « 
'^That Augustus Caesar had ordered the whole 
empire to be censed or taxed," which brought our 
Saviour's reputed parents to Bethlehem: this is 
mentioned by several Roman historians, as Tad- 
tus, Suetonius, and Dion. '^ That a great light, 
or a new star, appeared in the east, which directed 
the wise men to our Saviour :" this is recorded by 
Chalddius. ^' That Herod, the king of Palestine, 
so often mentioned in the Roman lustory, made a 
great slaughter of innocent children," being so 
jealous of his successor, that he put to death bis 
own sons on that aopount : this character of him 
is given by several historians, and this crod fact 
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mentioiied bv Macrolnus, a Heathen author, who 
-tellB it as a known thing, without any remark or 
doubt upon it. '* That our Saviour had been in 
Sgypt :** this Celsus, though he raises a monstrous 
story upon it, is so far from denying, that he teDs 
118 our Saviour learned the arts of magic in that 
country. ^^That Pontius Pihite was governor 
of Judea ; that our Saviour was brought in judg. 
ment before him, and by him condemned and cm* 
cified :'* this is recorded by Tadtus. ^^ That many 
miraculous cores and woxits, out of the ordinary 
course of nature, were wrought by hin» :*' this is 
confessed by Julian the apostate, Por^diyry, and 
Hierodes, all of them not only Pagans, but pro- 
fessed enemies and persecutors of Cluristianity. 
^^ That our Saviour foretold several things, which 
came to pass according to his predictions:*' tUs 
was attested by Phlegon in his annals, as we are 
assured by the learned Origen against Celsus. 
^« That at the time when our Saviour died, there 
was a miraculous darimess, and a great earth- 
quake x" this is recorded by the same Phl^on the 
Trallian, who was likewise a Pagan, 4uid heeman 
to Adrian the emperor. We may here observe, 
that a native of TraDium, which was not aituate 
at so great a distance from Palestine, might very 
probably be informed of such remarkable events as 
had passed among iJie Jevrs in the age immediatdy 
preceding his own times, since several of his coun- 
trymen, with whom he had conversed, might have 
received a confused report of our Saviour before 
his. crudfizion, and probably lived within the shake 
of the earthquake, and the shadow of the eclipse, 
which are recorded by this author. ^yThat Christ 
was worshipped as a Qod among tlCe Christians ; 
that they would rather suffer death than bias- 
]^ieme him : that they received a sacrament, and 
by it entered into a vow o£ abstaining from sin and 
wickedness,'' conformable to ^e advice given by 
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St. Paul: << That Aef had private tttsonblias ai 
worship, and used to jmn together in hymns :'* 
this is Uie account which Pliny the younger gives 
of Christxanity in his days, about serenty years 
after the death of Christ, and which agrees in aM 
its circumstances with the accounts we have in 
holy writ, oC the first istate of Christianity after 
the crucifixion of our blessed Saviour. — *'*' That St. 
Peter, whose minuses are many of them recorded 
in holy writ, did many wonderful woiks," is owned 
by Julian the apostate, who therefore represents 
him as a great magician, and one who had in his 
poflipession a book of magical secrets, left him by 
our Saviour. --.«^ That &» devils or evil sjMrits 
were subject to them," we may leam from Por- 
phyry, who objects to Christianity, that since JesoB 
had b^fun to be worshipped, Esculapius, and ths 
rest of the gods, did no more converse with men; 
Nay, Cdsus himself affirms the same thing in 
effect, when he says,. that the power which seemed 
to reside in Christians proceeded from iJie use of 
certain names, and the invocatioa of certain de- 
mons. Ongen remarks on this passage, that tiie 
author doubtless hints at those Christians who put 
to flight evil spirits, and healed those who:wet« 
possessed with them,*— « fact whidi had been oltea 
seen, and which he himself had seen, as he dedu^ 
in another part of his discourse- against Celsus* 
But at the same time he assures us^ that this mi. 
raculous power was exerted by the use of no other 
name but that «f Jesus ; to which were added 
several passages iu. this history, but nothing like 
any invocation tordeitoonif. 

III. Celsus was so hard set with the report of 
our Saviour's mirades, and the confident attesta- 
tions conceniing him, that tiiough he often iiitii< 
mates that he did not believe them to-be true, yei 
iN^ewinghe might be sileioed in such an snswor, 
pnoytdeft himself with another retreat When beaten 
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out pf ' th»8| naBnety, that our Saviour was a magi' 
Giaii. T\vi» he oemparw the feeding of so many 
thousands, at two different times, with a few loaves 
and fishes, to the magical feasts of those Egyptian 
impostorg^ who would present their spectators with 
vi8ioiUM7 antertaioinents, that had in them neither 
suhstanoe nor reality: which, by the way, is to 
suppose that a hungry and fainting multitude were 
filled by an apparition, or strengthened and re- 
freshed with shadows. He knew very well that 
there were so many witnesses and actors, if I may 
call them such, in these two mirades, that it was 
impossible to refute such multitudes, who had 
doubtless sufficiently spread the fame of them, and 
was therefore in this place forced to resort to 
the other solution, that it was done by magic It 
was not enough to say that a miracle, which ap- 
peared to so many thousand eye-witnesses, was a 
forgery of Christ's disciples ; and therefore, sup- 
posing them to be eye-witnesses, he endeavours to 
shew how they mig^t be deceived. 
. IV. The unconverted Heathens who were press- 
ed by the many authorities that confirmed our Sa- 
viour's mirades, as weU as tl^e unbelieving Jews, 
who had actmlly seen them, were driven to ac- 
ixnmt for them after the same manner : f 6r to 
worii by magic, in the Heathen way of speaking, 
was, in the language of the Jews, to cast out devUs 
by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils. Our Savi- 
<mr, who knew that unbelievers, in all ages, would 
put this - perverse interpretation en his miracles, 
haa branded the malignity of those men, i^ho, con- 
trary to the dictates of theor own hearts, started such 
an junreaaonable objection as a blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost, and declared not only the guilt, 
bat the punishment, of so black a crime. At the 
same time he condescended to shew the vanity and 
emptiness of this objection against his miracles, by 
representing, that they evidently tended to the 
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destruction of those powers to whose assistance ' 
the enemies of his doctrine then ascribed them : an i 
argument which, if duly weighed, renders theobjec* I 
tion so very frivolous and groundless, that we may > 
venture to call it even blasphemy against common i 
sense. Would magic endeavour to draw off the 
minds of men from the worship which was paid to ' 
stocks and stones ; to give them an abhorrence of ' 
those evil spirits, who rejoiced in the mdst cruel 
sacrifices, and in offerings q£ the gi^test impurity ; 
and, in short, to call upon mankind to exert their 
whole strength in the love and adoration of that 
one Being from whom they derived existence, 
and on whom only they were taught to depend 
every moment for the happiness and continuance 
of it ? Was it the business of magic to humanize 
our natures with compassion, forgiveness, and all 
the instances of the most extensive charity ? Would 
evil si»rit8 contribute to make men sober, chaste, 
and temperate ; and, in a word, to produce that 
reformation which was wrought in the moral 
world by those doctrines of our Saviour, that re- 
ceived tneir sanction from his miracles ? Nor is it 
possible to imagine, that evil spirits would enter 
into a combination with our Saviour to cut off all 
their correspondence and intercourse with man- 
kind, and to prevent any for the future from ad- 
dicting themselves to those rites and ceremonies 
which had done them so much honour. We see 
the early effect which Christianity had on the 
minds of men in this particular, by that number 
of books which were filled with the secrets of ma- 
gic, and made a sacrifice to Christianity by the 
converts mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. 
We have likewise an eminent instance of the in- 
consistency of our religion with magic in the his- 
tory of the famous Aquila. This person, who was 
a kinsman of the emperor Trajan, and likewise a 
man of great learning, notwithstanding he had 
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embraced GuristiaDity, could not be brought off 
from the studies of magic by the repeated admoni. 
tions of his fellow Christians ; so that at length 
they expelled him their society, as rather choosing 
to lose the reputation of so considerable a proselyte 
than communicate with one who dealt in such 
dark and infernal practices. Besides, we may ob- 
serve, that all the favourers of magic were the 
most professed and bitter enemies to the Christian 
religion. Not to mention Simon Magus, and many 
others, I shall only take notice of those two great 
persecutors of Christianity, the emperors Adrian 
and Julian the apostate ; both of them initiated in 
the mysteries of divination, and skilled in all the 
depths of magic I shall only add, that evil spi- 
rits cannot be supposed to have concurred in the 
establishment of a religion which triumphed over 
them, drove them out of the places they possessed, 
and cQvested them of their influence on mankind : 
nor would I mention this particular, though it be 
unanimously reported by all the ancient Christian 
authors, did it not appear, from the authorities 
above cited, that this was a fact confessed by 
Heathens themselves. 

v. We now see what a multitude of Pagan 
testimonies may be produced for all those remark, 
able passages wmch might have been expected firom 
them ; and indeed of several, that, I believe, do 
more than answer your expectations, as they were 
not subjects, in their own nature, so exposed to 
public notoriety. It cannot be expected they 
should mention particulars which were transacted 
amongst the disciples only, or among some few 
even of the disciples themselves, such as the trans- 
figuration, the agony in the garden, the appearance 
of Christ after his resurrection, and others of the 
like nature. It was impossible for a Heathen 
author to relate these things ; because, if he had 
bdieved them, he would no longer have been a 
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•Heathea, and by that means his teMimoiiky w€«ld 
not have been tbtvoght of so much valkUty. Be* 
sides, his yery report of £bu^, so favourable to 
Christianity, would have prompted men to say that 
he was probably tainted with their doetsiBe. We 
have a parallel case in Heoattaus^ a famous Gi«ek 
historian, whohad several passages in his book oon« 
formaUe to the history ef the Jewish writers, * 
which, when quoted by Josqthus, as a confirmation 
of the Jewish history, when his. Heathen adver. 
saries could give no other' answer to it, they wenld 
need suppose that Hecataeus was a Jew in his 
heart, though they had no other reason for it, but 
because his history gave grsater authority to the 
Jewish than the £%;^ian records. 



SECTION III. 

I. IrUrodueUon to a second Hst Off Pagan atfMors, 
who give teatmong of our Saviour, 

II. A passage eoncerrUng our Saviour from a 
. learned Athenian^ 

III. His Conversiewfirom Paganism to Chrisiiamtg 
fnakes his ef>idenee stronger than if he had eon- 
Hnued a Pagans 

IV. Of another A^tenian philosopher eonoerted to 
ChHstianitg, 

V. Whg Iheir conversion, instead qf weakening^ 
strengthens their evidence in defence of Chris- 
Hanitg* 

VI. Their belief in our Saoiour^s hisiorff fmusded 
at first upon die prineiplesqf historical faith, ■ 

yil. Their testimonies extended to all ^ parHou* 

lars qfour Saviour'' s history. 
VIII. As related bg the four Evangelists. 

I. To this list of Heathen writers, who make 
mention of our Saviour, or touch upon any par- 
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tieulars of his life, I shall add those autliorf) who 
were at first Heathens, and afterwards converted 
to Christianity i upon which account, as I shall 
here shew, thior testimonies are to be looked upon 
as the more authentic. And, in this list of evi. 
denoes, I riiall confine myself to such learned 
Pagans as came aver to Christianity in the three 
'first oentnries, because those were the times in 
whicb men had the best means of informing them- 
selves of the truth of our Saviour^s history; and 
because, among the great number of philosophers 
who- came in afterwards, imder the reigns of 
Christian emperors, ^there might be several of them 
did it partly out of worldly motives. 

II. Let us now suppose that a learned Heathen 
writer, who Uved within sixty years of our Sa- 
viourV crucifixion, after having shewn that false 
miracles were generally wrought in obscurity and 
b^ore few or no witnesses, spiking of those which 
were wroii|^t by our Saviour, has the following 
passage. ^But his works were always seen, 
because they were true; they w^e seen by those 
who were healed, and by those who were raised 
from the dead : nay, these persons who were thus 
healed azid raised welre seen not only at the time 
of their bang healed and ndsed, but long after- 
wards: nay, they were seen not only all the while 
our Saviour was upon earth, but survived after his 
departure out of this world: nay, some of them 
were living in our days." 

III. I dare say you would look upon this as a 
glorious attestation for the cause of Christianity, 
had it come from the hand of a famous Athenian 
philosopher. These forementioned words, how- 
ever, are actually the words of #5ne who lived about 
sixty years after our Saviour's crucifixion, and was 
a famous pbilosopher in AtlieSM. But it will be 
said he was a convert to Christianity: now con- 
sider this matter impartially, and see if his tes- 

c 
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timony is not much more valid for that roMoiu 
Had lie continued a Pagan philosopher, would not 
the world have said Uiat he was not sincere in 
what he wrote, or did not believe it ; for if so, would 
not they have told us he would have embraced 
Christianity ? This was indeed the case of this ex- 
cellent man ; he had so thoroughly examined the 
truth of our Saviour's history, and the exodlency 
of that religion which he taught, and was so en- 
tirely convinced of both, that he became a proselyte 
and died a martyr. 

IV. Aristides was an Athenian philosopher, at 
the same time famed for his learning and wisdom, 
but converted to Christianity. As it cannot be 
questioned that he perused and approved the apo- 
logy of Quadratos, in which is die passage just I 
now cited, he joined with him in an apology of his i 
own to ihe same emperor on the same subject 
This apology, though now lost, was extant in the I 
time of Ado Vinesis, A. D. 870, and highly 
esteemed by the most learned Athoiians, as that 
author witnesses. It must have contained great 
arguments for the truth of our Saviour's history, 
because in it he asserted the divinity of our Saviour, 
which could not but engage him in the proof of 
his miracles. 

V. I do allow that, generally speaking, a man is 
not so acceptable and unquestioniBd an evidence in 
facts which make for the advancement of his ow;;! 
party: but we must consider that, in the case 
liefore us, the persons to whom we appeal were of 
au opposite party, till they were persuaded of the 
tmth of those very facts which they report. They 
bear evidence to a history in defence of Chris- 
tianity; the truth, of which history was their 
motive to embrace Christianity. OThey attest facts 
wliich they had heard while they were yet Hea- 
tliens; and had they not found reason to b^eve 
them, tibey would have still continued Heathens, 
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and have made no mentioa of them in their 
writings. 

YI. When a man is bom under Christian 
parents, and trained up in the profession of that 
religion from a child, he generally guides himself 
by die rules of Christian faith, in belieying what 
is delivered by the evangelists: but the learned 
Pagans of antiquity, before they became Christians, 
were only guided by the common rules of historical 
faith; tlxat is, they examined the nature of the 
evidence whidi was to be met with in common 
fame, traditions, and the writings of those persons 
who related them, together with the number, con- 
currence, veracity, and private characters of those 
persons; and bemg convinced upon all accounts 
that they had the same reason to believe the history 
of our Saviour, as that of any other person to 
which they themselves were not actually eye- 
witnesses, they were bound, by all the rules of 
historical faith and of right reason, to give credit 
to this history. This they did accordingly, and in 
consequence of it published the same truths them- 
selves, suffered many afflictions, and very often 
death itself, in the assertion of them. When I 
say, that an historical belief of the acts of our 
Saviour induced these learned Pagans to embrace 
his doctrine, I do not deny that there were many 
other motives which conduced to it, as the ex- 
cellency of his precepts, the fulfilling <rf prophesies, 
the miracles of his disciples, the irreproachable lives 
and magnanimous sufferings of their followers, with 
other considerations of the same nature ; but what- 
ever other collateral arguments wrought more or less 
with philosophers of that age, it is certain that a 
belief in the history of our Saviour was one motive 
with every new convert, and that upon which all 
others turned, as being the very basis and foun- 
dation of Christianity. 

VII. To this I must farther add, that, as we 
c2 
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have alreadyseen many particular facts which are 
recorded in Holy Writ attested by particular Pagan 
authors, the testimony of those I am now going to 
produce extends to the whole history of our 
Saviour, and to that continued series of actions 
which are related of him and his disdples in the 
hooks of the New Testament. 

VIII. This evidently appears, from thdr quo- 
tations out of the evangelists for the confirmation 
of any doctrine or account of our blessed Saviour. 
Nay, a learned man of our nation, who examined 
the writings of our most ancient facers in another 
view, refers to several passages in Irennus, Ter- 
tttllian, Clemens of Alexandria, Origen, and Cy- 
prian ; by which he plainly shews diat each of 
these early writers ascribed to the four evangelists 
by name their respective histories; so that there is 
not the least room for doubting of their belief in 
tbe history of our Saviour as recorded in the gos- 
pels. I shall only add, that three of the five fathers 
here mentioned, and probably four, wete Pagans 
ecmverted to Christianity, as they were all of tibem 
very inquisitive and deep in the knowledge of 
Heathen learning and philosophy. 



SECTION IV. 

I. Character tf the times in which the ChrieHan 
religion was propagated. 

II. And of many who embrctced it, 

III. Three eminent and early instances, 

IV. Mtiltitudes of teamed men who came over to it, 

V. Belief in our Saviour^s history the first motive 
to their eorwersion. 

VI. The names of several Pagan philosophers who 
were Christian converts, 

I. It happened very providentially to the 
honour of the Christian religion, that it did not 
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take its nse in the di&rk fffiterste agw of the world, 
but at a time when arts and sciences were at their 
height, and when there were men who made it the 
business of their lives to search after truth, and 
sift the several opinions of philosophers and wise 
men, oonc^ming the duty, the end, and chief hap- 
piness of reasonable creatures. 

II. Several of these, therefore, when they had 
informed themselves of our Saviour's history, and 
examined, with unpre»}udieed minds, the doctrines 
and -manners of his disciples and followers, were 
80 struck and convinced, that they professed thenb- 
selves of that' sect ; notwithstanding, by this pro*> 
fession in that juncture of time, they bid fareweH 
to all the pleasurei# of this life, renounced all the 
viewS' ef ambition, engaged in an uninterrupted 
course of severities, and exposed themselves to 
public hatred and contempt, to sufferings of aXL . 
kinds, and te death itself. 

III. Of this sort we may reckon those three 
early converts to Christianity, who each of them 
was a member of a senate famous for its wisdom 
and learning. Joseph the Arimathean Was of the 
Jewish Sanhedrim; Dionyisius of the Athenian 
Areopagus ; and Flavins Cleztiens of the Roman 
Senate, nay,' at the time of his death, consul of 
Borne. These three were so thoroughly satisfied 
of the truth of the Christian religion, that the first 
of them, aojording to all the reports of antiquity, 
died a martyr for it; as did the second, unless we 
disbelieve Aristides, his fello#-citizen and con* 
temporary; and the third, as we are informed both 
by Roman and CSbristtan authors.- 

ly. Among those innumerable multitudes, 
who, in most of the known nations of the world, 
came over to Christianity at its first appearance, 
we may be sure there were great numbers of wise 
and learned men, besides l£ose whose names are 
in the Christian records, who, without doubt, 
took care to examine the truth of our Saviour's 
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history, before they would leave the reUgion of 
their country and of their forefathers, for the 
sake of one that would not only cut them off 
from the allurements of this world, but subject 
Ihem to every thing terrible or disagreeable in it 
Tertullian tells the Roman governors, that theb 
corporations, councils, armies, tribes, companies, 
the palace, senate, and courts of judicature, were 
filled with Christians ; as Amobius asserts, that 
meii of the finest parts and learning, orators, 
grammarians, rhetoricians, lawyers, physiGians, 
philosophers, despising the sentunents they had 
been once fond of, took up their rest in the 
Christian religion. 

v. Who can imagine that men of this charac- 
ter did not thoroughly inform themselves of the 
history of that person whose doctrines they em- 
braced ? For, however eonsonant to reason his 
precepts appeared, how good soever were the 
effects whidi they produced in the world, nothing 
could have tempted men to acknowledge him as 
their Ood and Saviour, but their bemg firmly 
persuaded of the miracles he wrought, and the 
many attestations of his divine mission, which 
were to be met with in the history of his life. 
This was the ground-work of the Christian re- 
ligion ; and, if this fsuled, the whole superstruc- 
ture sunk with it.' This point, therefore, of the 
truth of our Saviour's history, as reckoned by the 
evangelists, is every where taken for granted in 
the writings of those who, from Pagan philo- 
sophers, became Christian authors, and who, by 
reason of their conversion, are to be looked 
upon as of the strongest collateral testimony for 
the truth of what is delivered concerning our 
Saviour. 

VI. Besides innumerable authors that are lost, 
we have the undoubted names, works, or frag- 
ments, of several Pagan philosophers, which shew 
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them to have been as learned as any unconvert- 
ed Heathen authors of the age in which they 
lived. If we look into the greatest nurseries of 
learning in those ages of the world, we find, in 
'Athens, Dionysius, Quadratus Aristides, Athena- 
gonis ; and in Alexandria, Dioi^ysius Clemens, 
Ammonius, and Anatolius : to whom we may add 
Origen; for, Uiough his father was a Christian 
knartyr, he became, without all controversy, the 
most learned and able philosopher of his age, by 
his education at Alexandria, in that famous semi- 
nary of arts and sciences. 



SECTION V, 

I. The learned Pagans had means and opportunu 
ties of informinff themselves of the truth of our 
Samowr's history ; 

II. From the proceedings^ 

III. The characters^ sufferings, 

IV. And miracles of the pers&ns-who published it, 

V. How these first apostles perpetuated their tra- 
dition, by ordaining persons to succeed them. 

VI. How their successors in the three first cen- 
turies preserved their tradition. 

VII. That five generations might drive this tra- 
dition from Christ, to the end of the third 
century. 

VIII. Four eminent Christians that delivered it 
■ d&wn successively to the year of our Lord 254. - 

IX. The faith of the four above-mentioned persons 
the same wiA that of the churches of the east^ 
of the west, and of Egypt. 

X. Another person added to them, who brings us 
to the year 343, and that many other lists might 
be added in as direct and short a succession. 

XI. Why the tretdition of the three pctst centuries 
more aufftentio than that of any other age. 
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proved fmm the cofoereaiion qf the prkmHoe 
ChnsOans. 

XII. From the manner of initiating men into ihHr 
religion, 

XIII. From the correspondence between (he 
churches, 

XIV. From the long lives of several of Christie 
disciples^ of which two instances. 

I. It now, therefore, only remains to consider 
whether these learned men had means and oppor- 
tunities of informing themselves of the truth of 
our Saviour's history; for unless this point can 
be made out, their testimonies will appear* invalid, 
and their inquiries ineffectuaL 

II. As to this point, we must consider that 
many thousands had seen the transactions of our 
Saviour in Judah, and that many hundred thou- 
sands had received an account of them from the 
mouths of those who were actually eye-witnesses. 
I shall only mention, among these eye-witnessea, 
the twelve apostles, to whom we must add St. 
Paul, who had a particular call to this high office, 
though many other disciples and foUowers of 
Christ had also their share in the publishing this 
wonderful history. We learn from the ancient 
^records of Christianity, that many of the aposUes 
and disd^es made it the express business of their 
lives, traveled into the remotest parts of the 
world, and in £dl places gathered multitudes abovit 
them, to acquaint them with the history and 
doctrines of ^eir crucified Master. And indeed, 
were all Christian records /)f these proceedings 
entirely lost, as many have been, the effect plainly 
evinces the truth of them ; for how else, during ^ 
the apostles* lives, could Christianity have spread 
itself with such an amazing progress through the 
several nations pf the Roman empire ? how cottld 
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it fly like %l)txiing, and carry conviction witli 
it, from one end of the earth to the other ? 

Ill* Heathens, therefore, of every age, sex, 
and quality, horn in the most differcHO^ dimates, 
and bred up under the most different institutions, 
when they saw men of plain sense, without the 
hdp of leai'ning, armed with patience and courage, 
instead of wealth, pomp, or power, expressing in 
their lives those excellent doctrines of morality, 
which they taught as delivered to them from our 
Saviour, averring that they had seen his miracles 
during his life, and conversed with him after his 
death; when, I say, they saw no suspicion of 
falsehood, trf»chery, or worldly interest, In their 
behaviour and conversation^ and that ^ey sub- 
mitted to the most ignominious and cruel deaths, 
rather than retract their testimony, or even be 
silent in matters which they were to publii^ by 
our Saviour's especial comniand, — there was no 
reason to doubt of the veracity of those facts 
which they related, or of the ^vine mission in 
which they were employed. 

IV. But even those motives to faith in our 
Saviour would not have been sufficient to have 
brought about, in so few years, such an incre- 
dible number <^ conversions, had not the apostles 
been able to exhibit still greater proofs of the 
truths which they taught. A few persons of an 
odious and despised country could not have filled 
the world with believers, had they not i^ewn 
undoubted credentials from the divine person who 
sent them on such a message. Accordingly we 
Mre assured that tbey were in,vested with the 
power of working miracles, which TTas the most 
short , and the most convincing argument that 
could be produced, and the oidy one that was 
adapted to the reason of all mankind, to the capa* 
dties of the wise and ignorant, could overcome 
c6 
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every cavil, and every prejudice. Who would not 
lielieve tliat our Saviour healed the siok and 
raised the dead, when it was published by those 
who themselves often did the same miracles, in 
their presence, and in his natale? Could any 
teasonable person imagine that God Almighty 
would arm men with such powers to authorise a 
lie, and establish a religion in the world which 
was displeasing to him ; or that evil spirits would 
lend them such an effectual assistance to beat 
down vice and idolatry ? 

V. When the apostles had formed many as- 
semblies in Several parts of the Pagan world, who 
gave credit to the glad tidings of the gospel, that, 
upon their departure, the memory of what they 
had related might not perish, they appointed out 
o/f these new converts men of the best sense and 
of the most unblemished lives to preside over 
these several assemblies, and to inculcate, without 
ceasing, what they had heard from the mouths of 
these eye-witnessesT 

VI. Upon the death of any of those substi- 
tutes to Uie apostles and disciples of Christ, his 
place was filled up with some other person of 
eminence for his piety and learning, and generally 
a member of the same diurch, who, after his 
decease, was fc^owed by another in the same 
manner ; by which means the succession was con- 
tinued in an uninterrupted line. Irenaeus in- 
forms us that every church preserved a catalogue 
of its bishops, in the order that they succeeded one 
another, and (for an example) produces the cata- 
logue of those who governed the church of Rome 
in that character, which contains eight or nine 
persons, though but at a very small remove from 
the times of the apostles. 

Indeed, the lists of bishops, which are come 
down to us in other churches, are generaUy filled 
with greater numb^^ than one woujd expect. But 
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tbe saooesdon was qmds, in the three first ce&« 
turies, because the bishop very often ended in 
the martyr ; for when a persecution arose in any 
place, the first fury oi it fell upon this order <^ 
holy men, who abundantly testified, by their 
deaths and sufferings, that they did not under- 
take these offices out of any temporal views ; that 
they were sincere and satisfied in the belief of 
what they taught ; and that they firmly adhered 
to what they had received from the apostles, as 
laying down their lives in the same hope and 
upon the same principles. None can be supposed 
«o utterly regardless odf their own happiness, as to 
expire in torment, and hazard their eternity, to 
support any fables and inventions of their own, or 
any forgeries of their predecessors who had pre- 
sided in the same church, and which might have 
been easily detected by the tradition of that par- 
ticular chttrch, as wdl as by the concurring tes- 
timony of others. To this purpose I think it 
is very remarkaUe, that there wail not a single 
martyr among those many heretics who disagreed 
with the ap08t(dical church, and introduced several 
wild and absurd notions into the doctrines of 
Christiantty. They durst not stake their present 
and future happiness on their own chimerical 
imaginations, and did not only shun persecution, 
but affirmed that it was unnecessary for their fol- 
lowers to bear their r^igion through such fiery 
trials. 

VII. We may fairiy redcon that this first age 
of apostles and disciples, with that second gene'* 
ration of many who were their immediate con- 
verts, extended itself to the middle of the second 
century ; and that several oi the third generation 
from these last mentioned, which was but the 
fifth from Christ, continued to the end of the 
third century. Did we know the ages and num- 
^bers of the members in every particular church 
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which was planted by the apostles, I doubt not 
but in most of liiem there might be found Bvb 
persons, who, in a continued series, would readi 
through these three centuries of years, that is, 
till the 265th from the death of our Saviour. 

VIII. Among the accounts of those very few, 
out of innumerable multitudes, who had em- 
braced Christianity, I shall single out four persons 
eminent for their lives, their writings, and their 
sufferings, that were successively contemporaries, 
and bring us down as far as to the year of our 
Lord 254. St. John, who was the beloved dis- 
ciple, and conversed the most intimately with our 
Saviour, lived till Anno Dom. 100. Polycarp, 
who was the disciple of St. J<^n, and had con- 
versed with others of the apostles and disciples of 
our Lord, lived till Anno Dom, 167, though his 
life was shortened by martyrdom. Xrennus, who 
wa^ the disciple of Polycarp, and had conversed 
with many of the immediate disciples of the 
apostles, lived, at the lowest computation of his 
age, till the year 202, when he was likewise cut 
off by mart3rrdom; in which year the great 
Origen was appointed regent of the Oithecatio 
school at Alexandria ; and as he was the mirade 
of that age, for industry, learning, and philosophy, 
he was looked on as the champion of Christianity 
till the year 254,, when, if he did not suffer mar- 
tyrdom, as some think he did, he was certainly 
actuated by the spirit of it, as appears in the 
whole course of his life and writings; nay, he 
'had often been put to the torture, and had under- 
gone trials worse than death. As he conv«*8ed 
with the most eminent Christians of his time in 
Egypt and in the east, brought over multitudes 
both from heresy and heathenism, and left be- 
hind him several disciples of great fame and learn- 
ing, there is no question but there were consi* 
derable munbers of those who knew hixn, and- had 
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been his hearers, scholars, or proselytes, that lived 
till the end of the third century, and to the reign 
of Gonstantine the Great. 

IX. It is evident to those who read the lives 
and writingB of Folycaip, Irenseus, and Qrigen, 
that these three fathers beliflved tibe aceoants 
which are given of our Saviour in the four evan* 
geUsts, and had undoubted arguments that not 
only St. John, but many others of our Saviour*s 
disciples, published the same accounts of him. 
To which we must subj<nn this farther remark, 
that what was believed by these fathers on this 
subject, was Ukewise the belief of the main body 
of Christians in those successive ages when they 
flourished ; since Polycarp cannot but be looked 
upon, if we consider the respect that was paid 
1dm, as the representative of die eastern churches ^ 
in this particular, Irenffius of the western, upon 
the same account, and Origen of those establi4^ 
in Egypt. 

X. To these I might add Paul, the famoas her- 
mit, who retired from the Becian persecution five 
or six years before Origen's deftth, and lived till 
the year 343. I have only discovered one of tho^e 
channels by which the history of our Saviour 
might be conveyed pure and unadulterated through 
those several ages that produced those Pagan phi- 
losophers whose testimonies I make use of fosr the 
truUi of our Saviour's history. Some or other of 
these philosophers came into the Christian faith 
during its infancy, in the severd periods of these 
three first centuries, when they had sudi means of 
informing themselves in all the particulars of our 
Saviour's history. I must farther add, that, though 
I have here only chosen this single link of martyrs, 
I might find out others, among those names which 
are still extant, that delivered down this account 
of our Saviour in a successive tradition, till the 
whole fir*mft" empire became Christians ; as thero 
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b no qvestum Imt munberlen teries <tf witn c a aci 
might foUew one another in the same order, and in 
as short a chain, and that perhapB in er^ery eingia 
church, hfeul the names and^iges of the most emi- 
nent primitive Christiana he^n transmitted to na 
with the like certainty. - 

XI. But to give 'this consideration more foiroe, 
we must take notice, that the tradition of the first 
ages of Christiani^ had several drcumstanoes pe* 
ouliar to it, which made it more authentic than 
any other tradition in any other age of the worid. 
The Christianili, who carried their religion through 
«o many general and particular persecutions, wens 
inoessantly comforting and supporting one another 
with the eTampfle and history of our Saviour and 
his apostles. It was the subject not oidy of their 
solemn aasemblies, but of their private visits and 
conversations. ^* Our virgins," says Tatian, who 
lived in the second century, «« discourse over their 
distaffs on divine subjects." Indeed, when religion 
was woven' into the ciHl goveknnient, and flourish- 
ed under the protection of the emperors, men's 
thoughts and discourses were, as they are now^ fnil 
qf secular affiurs ; but in the thilBe Qtst centuries 
of Christianity, men who emlnraced this religion 
had given up all their interests in this world, and 
lived in a perpetual preparation for the next, as 
not knowing how sodn they might be caUed to it ; 
80 that ihef had little else to talk of but the life 
and doctrines of that divine person, whidi was thdr , 
•hope, their enoouragemeiit, and their ^ory. We 
cannot therefore imagine that there was a single 
person arrivod at any degree of agecr consMerBtion, 
who had not heard and repeated, above a thousand 
times in his life, all the particulars of our Saviour *s 
'birth, life, death, resurrection, and ascension. 

XIL Espedidly if we consider that tiiiey could 
not then be received as Christians till they had 
jmdergone several examinations. Persons of riptr 
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yeBX%y who flockied daily into the church dtuing the 
three first centuries, were obtiged to pMs thmigh 
many repeated iHStructions, and give a strict ac- 
count of their proficiency, before they were admit- 
ted to baptism. And as- for those who were born 
of Christian parents, and hadbeeti baptised in thehr 
infancy, they were with the Hke care prepared and 
disciplined for confirmation, which they could not 
arrive at, till they were fouxid, upon ezandnation, 
to have made a sufficient pn^ress in the knowledge 
of Christianity. 

XIII. We must farther observe, that there 
waa noit only in those times this rdigioua conver- 
sation among private Christians, but a constant 
correspondence between the churches that were 
established by the apostles or their successors in the 
several parts of the world. If any new doctrine 
was staxted, or any fact reported of our Saviour, 
a strict inquiry was made among the churches, 
especially those planted by the apostles themselves, 
whether they had received any such doctrine ar 
account of our Saviour, from the mouths of the 
apostles, or the tradition of those Christians who 
had preceded the present members of the churches 
Irhidi were thus consulted. By this means, when 
any novelty was published, it was immediately 
detected and censuml. 

XIV. St. John, who lived so many years after 
our Saviour, was appealed to in these emergencies 
as the living oracle of the church ; and as ms oral 
testimony lasted the first century, many have ob<- 
served that, by a particular providence of God, 
several of our Saviour's disciples, and of the early 
converts of his religion, lived to a very great age, 
that they might personally convey the truth of the 
gosp^ to those times which were very remote 
from the first publication of it. Of these, besides 
St. John, we have a remarkable instance in l^meon, 
who was one of the seventy sent forth by our 
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Saviour to pnbliah the gospel before his cractfizion, 
and a near kiniimaTi of our Lord. This venerable 
person, who had probably heard with his own ears 
our Saviour*s prophecy of the destruction of Jem- 
salem, presided over the church established in that 
dty, during the time of its memorable siege, and 
drew his congregation out of those dreadful and 
unparalleled calamities which befel his/x)untrymen^ 
by following the advice our Saviour had given, 
when they should see Jerusalem encompassed with 
armies, and the Roman standards, or abomination 
of desolation, set up. He lived till the year of our 
Lord 107, whoi he was martyred under the em- 
peror Trajan. 

SECTION VI. 

I. The iradtHon of ^ apostles secured by offter er^ 
eellent irutmeHons ; 

II. But ohuifly by the ufritmgs of ihe ewmgelisU. 
IIL The dUigenoe of the disciples and first Christian 

eonverts to send abroad these writinffs. 

IV. Thai the unritten aceounHf owr Saviour wot 
the same with ^at delivered by tradUion ; 

V. Prwed from the reception €f the gospel by those 
ehurehes whidi were estabHshed before it woe 
written, 

VI. From the uniformiiy of what was believed in the 
several ehurehes. 

VII. From a remarkable passage in Irenaus. 

VIII. Records wMeh are now lost^ (tfuse to the three 
first centuries for confirming^ the history of our 
Saviour. 

IX. Instances of such records. 

. I. Thus far we see how the learned Pagans 
might apprise themselves, from oral information, 
of the particulars of our Saviour^s history. They 
could hear, in every diurch planted in every distant 
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part of the earth, the account which wi there te- 
ceived and preserved among them of the hktory of 
our Saviour. They tymld learn the names and 
characters of those first missionaries that brought 
to them these accounts) and the miracles by which 
Qod Almighty attested their reports: but the 
apostles and disciples of Christ, to preserve the his- 
tory of his life, and to secure tJieir accounts of him 
from error and oblivion, did not only set aside cer- 
tain persons for that purpose, as has been already 
shewn, but appropriated certain days to the com- 
memoratioa of those facts which tney had related 
concerning him. The first day of the week was in 
all its returns a perpetual memorial of his resur. 
rection, as- tiie devotional exercises adapted to 
Friday and Saturday were to denote to all ages 
that he was crucified on the one of those days, and 
that he rested in the grave on the other. You 
may ap^lj the same remark to several of the annual 
festivids instituted by the apostles themselves, or at 
fiuthest by their immediate successors, in memory 
of the most important particulars in our Saviour's 
history; to which we must add the sacraments in^ 
stituted by our Lord Imnself, and many of those 
rites and ceremonies whidi obtained in the most 
eady times of the church. These are to be regard- 
ed as standing marks, or such facts as were delivered 
by those who were eye-witnesses to them, and 
which were contrived with great wisdom to last 
till time should be no more. These, without any 
other means, might have in some measure oon- 
yeyed to posterity the memory of several trans- 
actions in the history of our Saviour, as they were 
related by his disdples. At least, the reason of 
these institutions, though they mig^t be forgotten 
and obscured by a long course of years, could not 
but be very well known by those who lived in the 
three first centuries, and a means of informing 
th€J in^iiifiltive Pagans in the truth of our Saviour's 
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history, that being the view in which I am to con- 
sider them. 

II. But lest such a tradition, though guarded 
by so many expedients, riiould wear out by the 
length of time, the four evangelists, within above 
fifty, or, as Theodoret affirms, thirty years after 
our Saviour's death, while the memory of his 
actions was fresh among them, consigned to writing 
that history, which for some years had been pub- 
lished only by the mouths of the apostles and dis- 
ciples. The farther consideration of these holy 
penmen will fall under another part of this dis- 
course. 

• III. It will be sufficient to observ^e here, that 
in the age which succeeded the apostles, many of 
their immediate disciples sent or carried in -pmon 
the books of the four evangelists, which had been 
written by the apostles, or at least approved by 
them, to most of the churches which they had 
planted in the different parts of the world. This 
was done with so much diligence, that when Pan- 
t»nus, a man of great learning and piety, had 
travelled into India for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, about the year of our Lord 200, he found 
among that remote people the gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, which, upon his return from that country, 
he brought with him to Alexandria. This gospel 
is generally supposed to have been left in those 
parts by St. Bartholomew, the apostle of the In- 
dies, who probably carried it with him before 
the writings of the three other evangelists were 
published. 

IV. That the history of our Saviour, as recorded 
by the evangelists, was the same with that which 
had been before delivered by the apostles and dis- 
cij[des, will farther appear in the prosecution of this 
discourse, and may be gathered from the following 
considerations : — 

. V. Had these writings differed from the «er. 
mons of the first planters of Christianity, either in 
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Histoiy or doctrine, there is no question but they 
^ould hare been rejected by those churches which 
they had ahready foimed. But so consistent and 
unifonn was the relation of the apostles, that these 
histories appeared to be nothing else but their tra- 
dition and oral attestations made 'fixed and per. 
manent. ^nius was the fame of our Saviour, 
'vo'hich in so few years had gone through the whole 
earth, confirmed and perpetuated by sudi records 
as would preserve the traditionary account of him 
to after-ages, and rectify it, if at any time, by 
passing through several gienerations, it might drop 
any part that was material, or contract any thing 
that was false or fictitious. 

VI. Accordingly, we find the same Jesus Christ, 
'w^ho was bom of a viigin, who had wrought many 
miracles in Palestine, who was crucified, rose 
again, and ascended into Heaven ; I say, the same 
Jesus Christ had been preached, and was worship- 
ped, in Oermany, France, Spain, and Chreat Bri- 
tain ; in Parthia, Media, Mesopotamia, Armenia, 
Phiygia, Asia, and Pamphyha; in ItaJy, Egypt, 
Afiic, and beyond Cyrene, India, and Persia ; and, 
in short, in all the islands and provinces that are 
visited by the rising or the setting sun^ The same 
account of our Saviour^s life and doctrine was de- 
livered by thousands of preachers, and believed in 
thousands of places, who all, as fast as it could be 
Conveyed to diem, received the same account in 
writing from the four evangelists. 

VII. Iren»us to this purpose very aptly re- 
marks, that those barbarous nations, who in his 
time were not possessed of the written gospels, and 
had only learned the history of our Saviour from 
those who had converted them to Christianity 
before the gospels were written, had among them 
the same accounts of our Saviour which are to be met 
with in the four evangelists,— 4m incontestable proof 
of the harmony and concurrence between the Holy 
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Scripture and the tradition of the dmrcbet in those 
early times of Christianity. 

VIII. Thusr we see what opportunities the 
learned and inquisitiTe Heathens had of infoaoing 
themselves of the truth of our Saviour's history 
during the three first centuries, especially as they 
lay nearer one than another to the fountain4iead : 
bmide which, there were many unccmtroverled 
traditions, reowds of Christianity, and particular 
histories, that then threw light into those matters^ 
hut are now entirely lost, by which at that time 
anv appearance of contradiction, or seeming difll* 
culties, in the hist((»y of the evangelists, were.fuU-y 
cleared up and explained; though we meet with 
fewer appearances of this nature in the histdlrjr ^ 
our Saviour, as related by the four evangdista, 
than in the accounts of any other person, pubUdted 
by such a number of different hisunrians who lived 
at so great a distance from the present age. 

IX. Among those records whidx are lost, and 
were of great use to the primitive Christians, is the 
letter to Tiberius which I have already mentioned ; 
that of Marcus Aurelius, which I shall take notice 
of hereafter ; the writings of Hegesippus, who had 
drawn down the history of Christianity to his own 
time, which was not beyond the middle of the 
second century; the genuine Sibylline orades, 
which, in the first age of the churdi, were easily 
distinguished from the spurious ; the records pre* 
served in particular churches, with many othor of 
the same nature. 



SECTION VII. 

I. The sight of miracles in those ages a farther 
confirmation of Pagan philosophers in the Chris* 
tian faith, 

II. The credibility of such miracles. 
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I III; A parHmlar instance, 
IV. Martprdom, why considered as a standing mt- 
rade* 
i V. Primitive Christians thought many of the mar- 

tyrs were supported by a miracuhus power. 
. VI. Proved from the nature of their sufferings. 
VII. How martyrs farther induced the Pagans to 
embrace Christianity. 

I. There were other means which I find had 
a great influence on the learned of the three first 
centuries, to create and confirm in them the belief 
of our blessed Saviour^s history, which ought not 
to be passed over in silence. The first was, the 
opportunity they enjoyed of examining those mi- 
racles, which were on several occasions performed 
by Christians, and appeared in the church, more or 
less, during these first ages of Christianity. These 
had great weight with the men I am now speak- 
ing of, who, from learned Pagans, became fathers 
of the church ; for they frequently boast of them 
in their writings, as attestations given by God 
himself to the truth of their religion. 

II. At the same time that these learned men 
declare how disingenuous, base, and wicked it 
would be, how much beneath the dignity of phi- 
losophy, and contrary to the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, to utter fidsehoods or foigeries in the sup- 
port oS a cause, though never so just in itsdf, they 
confidently assert this miraculous power which then 
subsisted m the church ; nay, tell us, that them- 
selves had been eye-witnesses of it at several times, 
and in several instances; nay, appeal to the Hea- 
thens themselves for the truth of several facts they 
relate ; nay, challenge them to be present at their 
assemblies, and satisfy themselves if they doubt of 
it ; nay, we find that Pagan authors have in some 
instances confessed this miraculous power. 

III. The letter of Marcus Aurelius, whose army 
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WM preMTved by a refreshing shower, at the same 
time that his enemies were discomfited by a storm 
of lightning, and which the Heathen historians 
themselves allow to have been sapemataral, and 
the effect of magic. I say, this letter, which as- 
cribed this unexpected assistance to the prayers of 
the Christians, who tiien served in the army, would 
have been thought an unquestionable testimony of 
the miraculous power I am speaking of, had it 
been still preserved. It is sufficient for me in this 
place to take notice, that* this was one of those 
mirades which had its influence on the learned con- 
verts, because it is related by TertulHan, and the 
very letter appealed to. When their learned men 
saw sickness and frenzy cured, the dead raised, the 
oracles put to silence, the demons and evil spirits 
forced to confess themselves no gods, by persons 
who only made use of prayer and adjtirations in 
the name of their crucified Saviour, how could they 
doubt of their Saviour's power on the like occa- 
sions, as represented to ^em bv the traditions of 
the church and the writings of the evangelists ? 

IV. Under this head, I cannot omit that which 
appears to me a standing miracle in the three first 
centuries : I mean, that amamng and supernatural 
courage or patience which was shewn by innume- 
rable multitudes of martyrs, in those slow and 
painful torments that were inflicted on them. I 
cannot conceive a man placed in the burning iron 
chair at Lyons, amid the insults and mockeries of 
a crowded amphitheatre, and still keeping his seat; 
or stretdied upon a gate of iron, over coals of fire, 
and breathing out his soul among the exquisite 
^ sufferings of such a tedious execution, rather than 
renounce his religion or blaspheme his Saviour*.. 
Such trials seem to me above the strength of hu- 
man nature, and able to overbear duty, reason, 
faith, convictipn; nay, and the most absolute cer- 
tainty of a future state. Humanity, unassisted in 
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an estzaordiiiBry manner, must hare shakm off 
the present pressure, and have delivered itself out 
of such a dreadful distress, by any means that 
could have been suggested by it. We can easily ima- 
gine, that many persons, in so good a cause, might 
have laid down their lives at the gibbet, the sti^Le, 
or the block ; but to expire leisurely among the 
most exquisite tortures, when they might come out 
of them, even by a mental reservation, or an hy- 
pocrisy, which was not without a possibility of 
being followed by repentance and forgiveness, has 
something in it so far beyond the force and natural ' 
strength of mortals, that one cannot but think 
there was some miraculous power to support the 



V. We find the church of Sm3rma, in that ad- 
mirable letter which gives an account of the death 
of Polycarp, their beloved bishop, (mentioning the 
cruel torments of other early martyrs for Christi- 
anity,) are of opinion that our Saviour stood by 
them in a vision, and personally conversed with 
them,, to give them strength and comfort during 
the bitterness of their long-continued agonies : and 
vre have the story of a young man, who, having 
suffered many tortures, escaped with life, and told 
his fellow Christians that Uie pain of them had 
been rendered tolerable by the presence of an 
angel who stood by him and wiped off the tears 
x^id sweat which ran down his face whilst he lay 
under his sufferings. We are assured, at least, that 
the first martyr^ for Christianity was encouraged 
in his last moments by a vision of that divine per- 
son for whom he suffered, and into whose pre- 
sence he was then hastening. 

VI. Let any man calmly lay his hand upon his 
heart, and, after reading these terrible conflicts in 
which the ancient martyrs and confessors were en- 
gaged, when they passed through such new inven- 
tions and varieties of pain as tired their tormentors. 
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and ask himself, however zealous and sincere he h 
in his religion, whether, under such acute and lin- 
gering tortures, he could still have held fast his 
integrity, and have professed his faith to the last, 
without a supernatural assistance of some kind or 
other. For my part, when I consider that it was 
not an unaccountable obstinacy in a mngle man, or 
in any particular set of men, in some extraordinary 
juncture ; but that there were multitudes of each 
sex, of every age, of different countries and con- 
ditions, who, for near three hundred years tog«. 
ther, made liaa glorious confession of their faith 
in the midst of tortures, and in the hour of death ; 
I must conclude, that they were either of another 
make than men are at present, or that they had 
such miraculous supports as were peculiar to those 
times of Christianity; when without them, perhaps, 
the very name of it might have been extinguished. 
y II. It is certain that the deaths and sufferings 
of the primitive Christians had a great share in the 
conversion of those learned Pagans who lived in 
the ages of persecution, which, with some* inter- 
vals and abatements, lasted near three hundred 
years after our Saviour. Justin Martyr, Tertul- 
lian, Lactantius, Arhobius, and others, tell us, Uiat 
this first of all alarmed their curiosity, roused 
tiieir attention, and made them seriously inquisi- 
tive into the nature of that religion wluch could 
endue the mind with so much strength, and over- 
come the fear of death ; nay, raised an earnest d&. 
sire of it, though it appeared in all its terrors — 
This they found had not been effected by all the 
doctrines of those philosophers whom they had the 
roughly studied, and who had been labouring <^ 
diis great point. The sight of these dying and 
tormented martyrs engaged them to search into 
die history and doctrines of him for whom they 
suffered. The more they searched, the more they 
were convinced; till their conviction grew so 
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^trong, that they themselves embraced the same 
^truths, and either actually laid down their lives, 
or were always in readiness to do it, rather than 
depart from them. 



SECTION VIII. 

I. The completion of our SaviourU Prophddea 
confirmed Pagans in their belief of the gospel, 

II. Origen^s observation on that of his disciples be- 
ing brought before kings and governors. 

III. On their being persecuted for their religion ; 

IV. On their preaching the gospel to all nations. 

V. On the destruction of Jerusalem^ and ruin of 
the Jewish economy. 

VI. These arguments strengthened by what has hap- 
pened since Origen^s time. 

I. The second of these extraordinary means, 
of great use to the learned and inquisite Pagans of 
the first three centuries, for evincing the truth of 
the history of our Saviour, was the completion of 
such prophecies as are recorded of him in the evan- 
gelists. They could not, indeed, form any argu- 
ments from what he foretold, and was fulfilled 
during his life, because both the prophecy and the 
completion were over before they were published by ' 
the evangelists ; though, as Origen observes, what 
end could there be in forging some of these predic- 
tions, as that of St. Peter's denying his Master, 
and all his disciples forsaking him in the greatest 
extremity, which reflects so much shame on the 
gr^^at apostle, and on all his companions ? Nothing 
but a strict adherence to truth, and to matters of 
fact, could have prompted the evangelists to relate 
a circumstance so disadvantageous to their own re- 
putation, as that father has well observed. 

IL But to pursue his reflections on this sub- 
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i 
ject : There are predictions of our Sftviour re- 
oorded by the evangelists, which were not com. 
pleted till after Uieir deaths, and had no likelihood 
of being so when they were pronounced by our 
blessed Saviour. Such was that wonderful notice 
he gave them, that they should be brought before 
governors and kings for his sake, for a testimony 
against them and the gentiles. Matt. z. 28. with 
the other like prophecies, by which he foretold that 
his disciples were to be persecuted. Is there any 
other doctrine in the world, says this father, whose 
followers are punished? Can the enemies of Christ 
«ay, that he knew his opinions were false and im- 
pious, and that therefore he might well conjecture 
and foretell what would be the treatment of those 
■ persons who would embrace them ? Supposing his 
doctrines were really such, why should Uiis be the 
consequence ? what likelihood that men should be 
brought before kings and governors for opinions 
and tenets of any kind, wh^ this never happened 
even to the Epicureans, who absolutdy denied a Pro- 
vidence ; nor to the Peripatetics themselves, who 
laughed at the prayers and sacrifices which were 
made to. the Divinity? Are there an^ but the 
Christians who, according to this prediction of our 
Saviour, being brought before kings and governors 
for his sake, are pressed to their latest gasp of 
breath, by their respective judges, to renounce , 
Christianity, and to procure their liberty and reet, 
by offering the same sacrifices and taking the same 
oaths that others did ? 

III. Consider the time when our Saviour pro* | 
nounced those words. Matt. z. 32, 33. '^ Whoso. , 
ever shall confess me before men, him will I 
confess also before my Father who is in heaven : i 
but whosoever shall deny me before men, him j 
will I also deny before my Father who is in i 
heaven.*' Had you heard him speak after this! 
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maimer, when as yet his disciples were under no 
such trials, you would certainly have said within 
yourself: If these speeches of Jesus are true, and 
if, according to his prediction, governors and kings 
undertake to ruin and destroy those who shall pro- 
fess themselves his disciples, we will believe, not 
only that he is a prophet, but that he has received 
power from Qod sufficient to preserve and propa- 
gate his religion ; and that he wotdd never talk in 
such a peremptory and discouraging manner, were 
he not assured that he was able to subdue the most ^ 
powerful opposition that could be made against 
the faith and doctrine which he taught. 

ly. Who is not struck with admiration, when 
he represents to himself our Saviour at that time 
foretelling that his gospel should be preached in 
all the world, for a witness unto all nations ; or, 
aftOngen (who rather quotes the sense than the 
words), to Hrre for a conviction to kings and 
people ; when, at the wmw time, he finds that his 
gospel has accordingly been preached to Ghneeks 
and barbarians, to the learned and to the ignorant, 
and that there is no quality or condition of life 
able to exempt men from submitting to the doc- 
trine of Christ ? *•*• As for us,^^ says this great author, 
in another part of his book against C^us, '^when 
we see every day those events exactly accomplished 
whidi our saviour foretold at so great a distance, 
that his gospel is preached in all Sue world, Matt. 
xxiv. 14. that his disciples go and teach all nations, 
Matt, zzviii. 19. and that Uiose who have received 
his doctrine are brought for his sake before go- 
vernors, and before kings. Matt. x. 18. ; we axe 
filled with admiration, and our faith in him is con- 
firmed more and more. What clearer and stronger 
proofs caiv Celsus ask for the truth of what he 
spoke ?" 

y. Origen hisists likewise, with great strength, 
d9 
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on that wonderM prediction of our Saviour con- 
eeming the destruction of Jerusalem, pronounced 
at a time, as he observes, when there was no 
likelihood nor appearance of it. This has been 
taken notice of and inculcated by so many others, 
that I shall refer you to what this father has 
said on the subject in the first book against 
Celsus; and as to the accomplishment of this 
remarkable prophecy, shall only observe, that 
whoever reads the account given us by Josephus, 
without knowing his character, and compares it 
with what our Saviour foretold, would think the 
historian had been a Christian, and that he had 
nothing else in view but to adjust the event to 
the prediction. 

VI. I cannot quit this head without taking 
notice, that Origen would still have triumphed 
more in the foregoing arguments, had he livc^i an 
age longer, to have seen the Roman Emperors, 
and all their governors and provinces, submitting 
themselves to the Christian religion, and glorying 
in its profession, as so many kings and sovereigns 
still place their relation to Christ at the head of 
their titles. 

How much greater confirmation of his faith 
would he have received, had he seen our Saviour's 
prophecy stand good in the destruction of Jthe 
temple, and the dissolution of the Jewish eco- 
nomy, when Jews and Pagans tmited all their 
endeavours, under Julian the Apostate, to baffle 
and falsify the prediction ? The great prepara« 
tions that were made for rebuilding the temple, 
with the hurricane, earthquake, and eruptions of 
fire, that destroyed the work, and terrified those 
employed in the attempt from proceeding in it, 
are related by many historians of the same age, 
and the substance of the story testified both by 
Pagan and Jewish writers, as Ammianus Mar- 
oftltinus, and Zamath-David. The learned Chry- 
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80Btoine,in a sermon against the Jews, tells them 
this fact was then. fresh in the memories even of 
their young men; that it happened but twenty 
years ago, and that it was attested by all the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, where they might still see 
the marks of it, in the rubbish of that work from 
which the Jews desisted in so great a fright, and 
which even Julian had not the courage to carry 
on. This fact, which is in itself so miraculous, 
and so indisputable, brought over many of the 
.Jews to Christianity, and shews us, that after our 
Saviour's prophecy against it, the temple could 
.not be preserved from the plough passing over it 
by all the care of Titus, who would fain have 
prevented its destruction; and that, instead of 
being re-edified by Julian, all his endeavours 
towards it did but still more literaUy accomplish 
our Saviour's prediction, that not one stone should 
be left upon another. 

The ancient Christians were so entirely per- 
suaded of the force of our Saviour's prophecies, 
.and of the punishment which the Jews had drawn 
upon themselves and upon their children, for the 
treatment . which the Messiah had received at 
their hands, that they did not doubt but they 
would always remain an abandoned and despised 
people, an nissing and an astonishment, among 
the nations, as they are to this day. In short, 
that they had lost their peculiarity of being God's 
people, which was now transferred to the body 
of Christians, and which preserved the church 
of Christ among all the conflicts, difficulties, and 
persecutions, in which it was engaged, as it had 
preserved the Jewish government and economy 
for so many ages, whilst it had the same truth and 
vital principle in it, notwithstanding it was so 
frequently in danger of being utterly abolished 
•and destroyed. Origen, in his fourth . hock 
against Celsus, mentioning their being cast out 
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of Jerasalem, the place to wbich their wonhip 
was annexed, deprived of their temple and sa- 
crifioe, their religiouB rites and solemnities, and 
scattered over the face of the earth, ventures to 
iMsure them, with a face of confidence, that they 
would never be re-established, since they had com- 
mitted ihax horrid crime against the Saviour of 
tito nvorld. This was a bold assertion in the good 
man, who knew how this people had been so won- 
derfully re-establiidied in former times, when they 
were almost swallowed up, and in the most des- 
perate state of desolation, as in theb deliverance 
out of the Babylonish captivity, and the oppres- 
sors of Antiochus Epiphanes. Nay, he knew 
that, within less than a hundred years before his 
own time, the Jews had made such a powerful 
effort for their re-establishment under Btunchocao, 
in the reign of Adrian, as shook the whole Roman 
empire. But he founded his opinion on a sure 
word of prophecy, and on the punishment they 
had so justly incurred : and we find, by a long 
experience <k 1500 years, that he was not mis- 
taken; nay, that lus opinion gathers strength 
daily, since ihe Jews are now at a greater distance 
from any probability of such a re-establishment 
than they were when Origen wrote. 



SECTION IX. 

I. The lives of primiHve ChrUHans^ anMer 
fneana of bringing learned Pagane inio <ftetr 
religion. 

II. The change and rt^fomuUion of their manners. 

III. This looked upon as supernatural by the 
learned Pagans. 

IV. And strejtgthened the accounts given qf our 
Saviour* s life and Mstory. 
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V. The Jewish prophecies of our Saviour^ an oT" 
gumeni for the Heathen*s belief 

VI. Pursued, 

VII. Pursued. 

I. These was one other means enjoyed by 
the learned Pagans of the three first centuries, for 
satisfying them in the truth of our Saviour's 
history, which I might have placed under one of 
the foregoing heads ; but as it is so shining a 
particular, and does so much honour to our re- 
ligion, I shall make a distinct article of it, and 
only consider it with regard to the subject I am 
upon ; I mean the lives and manners of those 
holy men who believed in Christ during the first 
ages of Christianity. I should be thought to ad- 
vanoe a paradox, should I affirm that there were 
more Christians in the world during those times 
of persecution, than there are at present, in 
these which we call the flourishing times of 
Christianity. But this will be fotmd an in- 
disptttable truth, if we form our calculation upon 
the opinions which prevailed in those days, that 
every one who lives in the habitual practice of 
any voluntary sin actually cuts himself off from 
the benefits and profession of Christianity, and, 
whatever he may call himself, is in reality no 
Christian, nor ought to be esteemed as such. 

II. In the time we are now surveying, the 
'Christian religion shewed its full force and ^cacy 
on the minds o£ men, and by many examples de- 
monstrated what great and generous souls it was 
capable of producing. It exalted and refined its 
proselytes to a very high degree of perfection, and 
set them far above Uie pleasures, and even the 
pains, of this life. It strengthened the infirmity, 
and broke the fierceness ol human nature. It 
lifted up the minds of the ignorant to the know- 
ledge and wordup of Him that made them, and 
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inspired th« vicious with a rational devotion, a 
strict purity of heart, and an unbounded love to 
their fellow-creatures. In proportion as it spread 
through the world, it seemed to change maDJcind 
into another species of beings. No sooner was a 
convert initiated into it, but, by an easy figure, 
he became a new man, and both acted and 
looked upon himself as one regenerated and bom 
a second time into another state of existence. 

III. It is not my business to be more particu- 
lar in the accounts of primitive Christianity which 

.have been exhibited so well by others, but rather 
to observe, that the Pagan converts, of whcnn I 
am now speaking, mention this great reformation 
of those who had been the greatest sinners, with 
. that sudden and surprising change which it made 
in the lives of the most profligate, as having 
something in it supernatural, miraculous, and 
more than human. Origen represents this power 
in the Christian religion, as no less wonderful 
than that of curing, the lame and blind, or cleans- 
ing the leper. Many others represent it in the same 
light, and looked upon it as an argument that there 
was a certain divinity in that reli^on which shewed 
itself in such strange and glorious effects. 

IV. This, therefore, was a great means, not 
only of recommending Christianity to honest. and 
learned Heathens, but of confirming them inihe 
belief of our Saviour^s history, when they saw 
multitudes of virtuous men daily forming them- 
selves upon his example, animated by his precepts, 
and actuated by that Spirit which he had promised 
to send among his disciples. 

V. But I find no argument made a str<»ger 
impression on the minds of these eminent Pagan 
converts, for strengthening their faith in the his- 
tory of our Saviour, than the predictions relating 
to him in those old prophetic writings which were 
deposited among the hands of the grettteat enemiet 
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to Chiistiaiiity, and owned by them to hanre been 
extant mi6iy ages before his appearance. The 
learned tfeathen converts were astonished to see 
the whole history of their Savioar's life published 
before he was bom, and to find that the erange. 
Hsts and prophets, in their accounts of the Mes- 
siah, differed only in point of time ; the one fore- 
telling what should happen to him, and the other 
describing those very particulars as what had 
actually happened. This our Saviour himself was 
pleased to make use o£ as the strongest argument 
of his being the promised Messiah, and without 
it would hardly have reconciled his disciples to 
the ignominy cif his death, as in that remarkable 
passage whidi mentions his conversation with die 
two disdples on the day of his resurrection. St. 
liuke zjdv. 13. to the end. 

VX. The Heathen converts, after having tra- 
velled through' all human learning, and fontified 
their minds with the knowledge of arts and 
sciences, were particularly qualified to examine 
these prophecies with great care and impartiality, 
and without prejudice or prepossession. If tbe 
Jews, on the one side, put an unnatural inter- 
pretation on these prophecies, to evade the force 
of them in their controversies with the Chris- 
tians; or if the Christians, on the other side, 
over-stndned several passages in their applications 
of them, as it often happens among men of the' 
best understanding, when their minds are heated 
with any considention ^that bears a more than 
ordinary weight with it, — ^the learned Heathens . 
may be looked upon as neuters in the matter, 
when all these prophecies were new to them, and 
their education had left the interpretation of them 
free and indifferent. Besides, thMe learned men 
among the primitive Christians knew how the 
Jews, who had preceded our Saviour, interpreted 
these predicdons, and the several marks by which 
d5 
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they aflknowledged the Messiah would be disco- 
vered ; and how those of the Jewish doetors, who 
suoceeded him, had deviated from the interpreta- 
tions and doctrines of their forefathers on purpose 
to stifie their own conviction. 

VIL This 'set of arguments had therefore an 
invincible force with those Pagan philosophers 
who became Christians, as we find in most of 
tiiieir writings. They could not disbelieve our 
Saviour's history, which so exactly agreed with 
every thing that had been written of him many 
ages before his birth ; nor doubt of those drcum- 
stances being fulfilled in him, which could not be 
true of any person that lived in the world be- 
sides himself. This wrought the greatest con- 
fusion in the unbelieving ^ws, and the greatest 
conviction in the Gentiles, who every where speak 
with astonishment of these truths they met with 
in this new magazine of learning which was 
opened to them, and carry the point so far as to 
think whatever excellent doctrine they had met 
with among Pagan writers had been stolen from 
their conversation with the Jews, or from the 
perusal of these writings which they had in their 
custody. 
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SECTION I. 

O/ God, and his AUrxbutes. 

Qui mare et terra*, varixaque mundiim 

Temperat horis $ 
Unde nil nu^jiu generatur ipso ; 
Nee viffet quicquam simile, aut seeunduau 
Hob. Od. 12. Hb. L y. Id. 

Wlio guides below, and rules above ? 
The great Disposer and the mighty King : 
Than he none greater, next him none, 

That can be, is, or was ; 
Supreme he singly fills the throne. 

Creech. 

SiMOViDES being asked by Dionysius the ty- 
rant, what God was, desired a day^s time to con- 
sider of it before he made his reply : when the 
day was expired, he desired two days ; and after- 
wards, instead of returning his answer, demanded 
still double time to consider of it. This great 
poet and . philosopher, the more he contemplated 
the nature of the Deity, found that he waded but 
the more out of his depth, and that he lost himself 
in the thought, instead of finding an end of it. 

If we consider the idea which wise men, by 
the light of reason, hare framed of the Diviiie 
Being, it amounts to this : that he has in him all 
the perfection of a spiritual nature ; and since we 
have no notion of any kind of spiritual perfection 
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but what we disooyer in our own souU, we join in. 
£nitude to each kind of these perfections, and what 
is a faculty in a human soul, becomes an attri- 
bute in God. We exist in place' and time, — ithe 
Divine Being fills the immensity of space with 
his presence, and inhabits eternity. We are poe« 
sess^ of a little power and a little knowledge,—, 
the Divine Being is almighty and omniscient. 
In short, by adding infinity to any kind of per- - 
fection we enjoy, and by joining all these dif. 
ferent kinds of p^ections in one being, we form 
our idea of the great Sovereign of nature. 

Though every one who thinks must have made 
this obi^rvation, I shall produce Mr. Locke's 
authority to the same purpose, out of his Essay 
on Human Understanding. '' If we examine the 
idea we have of the incomprehensible Supreme 
Being, we shall find that we come by it the 
same way; and that the complex ideas we have 
both of God and separate spirits, are made up of 
the simple ideas we receive from reflection : v, g, 
from having what we experience, in ourselves, 
got the ideas of existence and duration, of know- 
ledge and power, of pleasure and happiness, and 
of several other qualities and powers, which it is 
better to have than to be without, — ^when we 
would frame an idea the most suitable we can to 
the Supreine Being, we enlarge every one of 
these with our idea of infinity, and so, putting 
them together, make our complex Idea of God." 

It is not impossible that there may be many 
kinds of spiritual perfection, besides those which 
are lodged in a human soul ; but it is impossible 
that we should have ideas of any kinds of perfec- 
tion, except those of which we have some small 
rays and short imperfect strokes in ourselves. It 
would be, therefore, a very high presumption to 
determine whether the Supreme Being has not 
many more attributes than those which enter into 
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oar conoeptions of him. This is certain, that if 
there be any kind of spiritual perfection which is 
not marked out in a human soul, it belongs, in 
its fulness, to the Divine Nature. 

Several eminent philosophefs have imagined 
diat the soul, in her separate state, may have 
new fiiculties springing up in her, which she is 
not capable of exerting during her present union 
with the body ; and whether these faculties may 
not correspond with other attributes in the Divine 
Nature, amd open to us hereafter new matter of 
wonder and adoration, we are altogether ignorant. 
This, as I have said before, we ought to acquiesce 
in, — ^that the sovereign Being, the great Autiior of 
nature, has in him all possible perfection, as well 
in kind as in degree ; to speak according to our 
methods of conceiving. *I shall only add under 
this head, that when we have raised our notion of 
this infinite Being, as high as it is possible for the 
mind of man to go, it will fall infinitely short of 
what he really is. There is no end of his great- 
ness; the 'most exalted creature he has made, is 
only capable of adorning it — ^none but himself can 
oompr^end it. 

The advice of the son of Sirach is very just 
and sublime in this light. ^^ By his word all 
things consist. We may speak much, and yet 
oome short : wherefore, in sum, he is alL How 
shall we be able to magnify him ? For he is great 
above all his works. The Lord is terrible and 
very great, and marvellous in his power. When 
you glorify the Lord, exalt him as much as you 
can ; for even yet will he far exceed. And, when 

ri exalt him, put forth all your strength, and 
not weary ; for you can never go far enough. 
Who hath seen him, that he might tells us ; and 
who can magnify him as he is ? There are yet 
hid greater things than these be, for we have seen 
but a few of his works." ^ 
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I have here only considered the Supreme Beuog 
by the light oi reason and philosophy. If we 
would see Him in all the wonders of his mercy, 
we must have recourse to revelation, which repre- 
sents Him to us, not only as infinitely great and 
glorious, but as infinitely good and just in his 
dispensations towards men. But as this is a 
theory which falls under every one's consideration, 
though indeed it can never be sufficiently consi- 
dered, I shall here only take notice of tliat habi- 
tual worship and veneration which we ought to 
pay to this Almighty Being. We should often 
refresh our minds with the thought of him, and 
annihilate ourselves before Him, in the contempla- 
tion of our own worthlessness, and of his tran- 
scendent excellency and perfection. This would 
imprint in our minds such a constant and unin- 
terrupted awe and veneration as that which I am 
here recommending, and which is in reality a 
kind of incessant prayer, and reasonable humilia- 
tion of the soul before Him who made it. 

This would effectually kill in us all the little 
seeds of pride, vanity, and self-conceit, which are 
apt to shoot up in the minds of such whose 
thoughts turn more on those comparative advan- 
tages, which they enjoy over some of their fellow- 
creatures, than on that infinite distance which is 
placed between them and the supreme model of 
all perfection. It would likewise quicken our de- 
sires and endeavours of uniting ourselves to Him 
by all the acts of religion and virtue. 

Such an habitual homage to the Supreme Being 
would, in a particular manner, banish from among 
us that prevailing impiety of using his name on 
the most trivial occasions. 

I find the following passage in an ezceUent 
sermon, preached at the funeral of a gentleman, 
who was an honour to his country, and a more 
diligent as well as successful inquirer into the 
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works of nature than any other our nation hat 
ever produced. <^ He had the profoundest vene- 
ration for the great God of heaven and earth that 
I have ever observed in any person. The very 
name of God was never mentioned by him with- 
out a pause, and a visible stop in his discourse ; 
in which one that knew him most particularly 
above twenty years has told me that he was so 
exact, that he does not remember to have observed 
him once to fail in it. 

Every one knows the veneration which was paid 
by the Jews to a name so great, wonderful, and 
holy. They would not let it enter even into their 
religious discourses. What can we, then, think of 
those who make use of so tremendous a name in 
the ordinary expressions of their anger, mirth, 
and most impertinent passions ? of those who 
admit it into the most familiar questions and as- 
sertions, ludicrous phrases, and works of humour ? 
not to mention those who violate it by solemn 
perjuries. It would be an affront to reason to 
endeavour to set forth the horror and profane- 
ness of such a practice. The very mention of 
it exposes it sufficiently to those in whom the 
light of nature, not to say religion, is not utterly 
extinguished. O. 

Dewn namque ire per omnes 

. Terrasque^ tractitsque marU^ calutngue profundum. 
ViRG. Georg. IV. ver. 221. 

For God the whole created mass inspires ; [throws 
Through heaven, and earth, and ocean's depths, he 
His influence round, and kindles as he goes. 

Detden. 

I WAS yesterday, about sunset, walking in the 
open field, till the night insensibly fell upon me. 
I at first amused myself with all the richness and 
variety of colours which appeared in the western 
part of heaven c in proportion as they faded away 
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and went out, several stars and planets appeared 
one after another, till the whole firmament was in 
a glW. The blueness of the aether was exceed- 
ingly heightened and enlivened by the season of 
the year, and by the rays of all Uiose luminaries 
that passed through it. The galaxy appeared in 
its most beautiful white. To complete the scene, 
the full moon rose at length in that clouded ma- 
jesty which Milton takes notice of, and opened to 
the eye a new picture of nature, which was more 
finely shaded and disposed among softer light than 
that which the sun hiad before discovered to us. 

As I was surveying the moon walking in her 
brightness, and tsiking her progress among the 
oonstellations, a thought rose in me, which I bew 
lieve very often perplexes and disturbs men of 
serious and contemplative natures. David him- 
self fell into it in that reflection : ^^ When I ocm- 
sider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, 
what is man, that thou art mindful of him ; and 
the son of man, that thou visitest him ?*' In the 
same manner, when I considered that infinite 
host of, stars, or, to speak more philosophically, 
of suns, which were then shining upon me, with 
those innumerable sets of planets or worlds which 
were moving round their respective suns ; when I 
still enlarged the idea, and supposed another 
heaven of suns and worlds rising still above this 
which we discovered, and these still enlightened 
bv a superior firmament of luminaries, w&ch are 
planted at so great a distance that they may 
appear to the inhabitants of the former as the 
stars do to us; in short, while I pursued this 
thought, I could not but reflect on that little in- 
significant figure which I myself bore amidst the 
immensity of God's works. 

Were the sun, which enlightens this part of the 
creation, with all the host of Uie pUmetary worlds 
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that move about hnn, utterly ezdngoiihed and 
annihilated, they would not be missed more than 
a grain of sand upon the sea-shore. The space 
they 'possess is so exceedingly little in comparison 
of the whole, that it would scarce make a blank 
in the creation. The chasm would be impercep- 
tible to any eye that could take in the whcde com- 
pass of nature, and pass from one end of the 
creation to the other ; as it is possible thero may 
be such a sense in ourselves hereafter, or in crea- 
tures which are at present more exalted than 
ourselves. We see many stars, by the help of 
.glasses, which we cannot discover with oar naked 
eyes ; and the finer our telescopes are, the more 
still are our discoveries. Huygenius carries thlB 
. thought so far, that he does not think it impos- 
sible there may be stars whose light has not yet 
travelled down to us since their first creation. 
There is no question but' the universe has certain 
bounds set to it : but when we consider that it is 
the work of infinite power, prompted by infinite 
goodness, with an infinite space to exert itself 
in, how can our imagination set any bounds 
to it? 

To return, therefore, to my first thought; I 
.could not but look upon myself with secret horror, 
as a being that was not worth the smallest regard 
of one who had so great a work under his care 
and superintendency. I was afraid of being over- 
looked amidst the imipensity of nature, and loet 
among that infinite variety <i creatures, which^ in 
all probabihty, swarms through all these immea*> 
durable regions of matter. i 

In order to recover myself from this mortifying 
thought, I considered that it took its rise man 
those narrow conceptions which we are apt to en- 
tertain of the Divine Nature. We ourselves can- 
not attend to many different objects at the same 
tin# s if we are careful to inspect some things, 
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we must of ooane neglect others. This imperfec- 
tion which we observe in ourselyes, is an imper- 
fection that cleaves in some degree to creatures 
<k the highest capacities, as they are creatures, 
that is, beings of finite and limited natures. The 
presence of every created being is confined to a 
certain measure of space, and consequently his 
observation is stinted to a certain number of 
objects. The sphere in which we move, and 
act, and understand, is of a wider circumference 
to one creature than another, according as we 
rise one above another in the scale of existence. 
But the widest of these our spheres has its cir- 
cumference. When, therefore, we reflect on the 
Divine nature, we are so used and accustomed to 
this imperfection in ourselves, that we cannot for- 
bear, in ' some measure, ascribing it to him in 
whom there is no shadow of imperfection. Our 
reason, indeed, assures us that lus attributes are 
infinite ; but the poorness of our conceptions is 
such that it cannot forbear setting bounds to 
every thing it contemplates, till our reason comes 
again to our succour, and throws down all those 
little prejudices which rise in us unawares, and 
are natural to the mind of man. 

We shall therefore utterly extinguish this me- 
lancholy thought of our being overlooked by our 
Maker in the multiplicity of his works, and the 
infinity of those objects among which he seems to 
be incessantly employed, if we consider, in the 
first place, that he is omnipresent ; and, in the se- 
cond, that he is omniscient. 

If we consider him in his omnipresence, his 
being passes through, actuates, and supports, the 
whole frame of nature. His creation, and every 
part of it, is full of him. There is nothing he 
has made, that is either so distant, so little, or so 
inoonsiderable, which he does not essentially in- 
Mbit.. Bw substance is within the «ubstaaoe of 
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every being, whether material or iminaterial, and 
as intimately present to it as that being is to 
Jtself. It would be an imperfection in him, were 
lie able to remove out of one place into another, 
or to withdraw himself from any thing he has 
<sreated, or from any part of that space which is 
diffused and spread abroad to infinity. In short, 
to speak of him in the ^language of the old philo- 
sopher, he is a being whose centre is every where, 
and his drcumference no where. 

In the second place, he is omniscient as well at 
omnipresent. His onmisdenoe, indeed, necessarily 
and naturally flows from his omnipresence; he 
csannot but be conscious of every motion that 
arises in the whole material world, which he thus 
essentially pervades, and of every thought that 
is stirring in the intellectual world, to every part 
of which he is thus intimately united. Several 
moralists have considered the creation as. the 
temple of God, which he has built with his own 
hands, and which u filled with his presence. 
Others have considered infinite space as the re- 
ceptacle, or rather the habitation, of the Almighty. 
But the noblest and most exalted way of consi- 
dering this infinite space, is that of Sir Isaac 
Newton, who calls it. the sensoritim of the God- 
head. Brutes and men have their sensoriola, 
or little^ sensoriums, by which they apprehend the 
presence and perceive the actions of a few objects 
that lie contiguous to them. Their knowledge 
and observation turn within a very narrow cir- 
cle. But as God Ahoighty cannot but perceive 
and know every thing in which he resides, infinite 
space gives room to infinite knowledge, and is, as 
it were, an organ to omniscience. 

Were the soul separate from the body, and with 
one glance of thought should start beyond the 
bounds of the creation, should it for millions of 
years continue its progress through infinite space 
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with the same actirity, it would still find itself 
within- the embrace of its Creator, and enoom* 
passed round with the immensity of the Godhead. 
While we are in the body, he is not less present 
.with us because he is omoealed from us. ^^ O 
that I knew where I might find him!*' says 
Job. '•'' B^old, I go forward, but he is not 
there ; and backward, but I cannot perceive him ; 
on the left hand, where he does work, but I can- 
not behold him; he hideth himself on the right 
hand that I cannot see him." In short, reason, 
as well as revelation, assures us that he cannot 
be absent from us, notwithstanding he is un- 
discovered by us. 

In this consideration of Qod Almighty's onmi- 
presence aud onmisdenoe, every uncomfortable 
thought vanishes. He cannot but regard every 
thing that has being, especially such <tf his crea- 
tures who fear they are not regarded by him. 
He is privy to all their thoughts, and to that 
anxiety of heart, in particular, which is apt to 
.trouble them on this occasion; for as it is im- 
possible he should overlook any of his creatures, 
JO we may be confident that he regards, with 
an eye of mercy, those who endeavour to recom- 
mend themselves to his notice, and, in an un- 
feigned hunulity of heart, think themselves un- 
worthy that he should be mindful of them. 

—-^•^Caeltuny quid quarimus ultra 9 Lvcriib. IX. 
Than heav'n, what further can we seek ? 

In your paper of Friday, the 9th instant, you had 
occasion to consider the ubiquity of the Godhead, 
and at the same time to shew, that as he is present 
to every thing, he cannot but be attentive to every 
thing, and privy to all the modes and parts of its 
existence ; or, in other words, that his omnisdenoe 
and omnipresence are co-existent, and run together 
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throBgk tilie whole infinitude of space. This con- 
sidemdon might furnish us with many inoentives 
to devdtion, and motires to morality ; but as this 
subject has been handled by several excellent 
writers, I shall consider it in a light wherein I 
have not seen it placed by others. 

First, — How disconsolate is the condition of an 
intellectual being, who is thus present with his 
Maker, but at the same time receives no extraordi- 
nary benefit or advantage from this his presence ! 

Secondly, — How deplorable is the condition of an 
intellectual being, who feels no other effects from- 
this his presence but such as proceed from divine 
wrath and indignation ! 

Thirdly, — How happy is the condition of that in- 
tellectual being, who is sensible of his Maker's pre^ 
sence from the secret effects of his mercy and loving- 
kindness i 

Fint^ — ^How disconsolate is the condition of an in- 
teUectual being, who is thus present with his Maker, 
but at the same time receives no extraordinary 
benefit or advantage from this his presence ! Every 
particle of matter is actuated by this Almighty Being 
which passes through it. The heavens and the 
earth, the stars and planets, move and gravitate 
by virtue of this great principle within them. All 
the dead parts S^ nature are invigorated by the 
presence of their Creator, and made capable of ex* 
erting their respective qualities. The several in* 
stincts in the brute creation do, likewise, operate 
and work towards the several ends which are 
agreeable to them, by this divine energy. Man 
only, who does not co-operate with this Holy 
Spirit, and is inattentive to his presence, receives 
none of idiose advantages from it, which are 
perspective of his nature, and necessary to his weU- 
being. The divinity is with him, and in him, and 
every where about him, but of no advantage to 
faim. It is the same thing to a man without 
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x^Ugion, 88 if tbero'were no Ood in the woil4« It 
18, indeed, impossible for an infinite being to remove 
himself from any of his creatures; but though he 
cannot withdraw his essence from us, which would 
aigue an imperfection in him, he canwithdraw 
from us all the joys and consolations of it. His 
presence may perhaps be necessary to support us in 
our eadstence, but he may leave this our existence 
to itself, with regard to its happiness or misery. 
For, in this sense he may cast us away from his 
presence, and take his Holy Spirit from us. This 
single consideration one would think sufficient to 
make us open our hearts to all those infusions of 
joy and gladness which are so near at hand, and 
ready to be poured in upon us ; especially when we 
consider, 

Secondlyy — ^The deplorable condition of an in- 
tellectual being who feels no other effects from his 
Maker's presence, but such as proceed from di- 
vine wrath and indignation ! We may assure 
ourselves, that the great Author of nature will 
not alwa^ be as one who is indifferent to 
any of his creatures. Those who will not feel 
him in his love, will be sure at length to fed 
him in his displeasure. And how dreadful is 
the condition of that creature, who is only sensible 
of the being of his Creator by what he suffers 
from him ! He is as essentially present in hell as 
in heaven; but the inhabitants ii those aocuraed 
places behold him only in his wrath, and shrink 
within the flames to conceal themselves ftota him. 
It is not in the power of imagination to oonoeive 
the fearful effects of omnipotence incensed. 

But I shall only consid^ the wretchedness of an 
intellectual being, who, in this life, Ues under the 
displeasure of him, that at all times, and in all 
places, is intimatelv united with him. He is able 
to disquiet the soul, and vex it in all its faculties. 
He can hinder any of the greatest comforts of life 
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£rom refreshing U8, and give aa edge to eveiy one. 
of its slightest calamities. Who, then, can bear the 
thought of being an outcast from his presence, that 
is, from the oomibrts of it, or feeling it only in its 
terrors ? How pathetic is that expostalation of Job, 
'W'hen, for the trial of his patience, he was made 
to look upon himself in this deplorable condition! 
^^ Why hast thou set me as a mark against thee, so 
that I am become a burden to myself ?^^ But, 

Thirdly, — How happy is the condition of that in« 
tellectual being, who is sensible of his Maker's pre- 
sence from the secret effects of his mercy and 
loving-kindness ! The blessed in heaven behold him 
face to face ; that is, are as sensible of his presence 
as weare of the presence of any person whom we look 
Upon with our eyes. There is doubtless a £EKnilty 
in spirits by which they apprehend one another, as 
our senses do material objects ; uid there is no 
question but our souls, when they are di^iembodied, 
or placed in glorified bodies, will, by this faculty, 
in whatever put of space they reside, be always 
sensible of the divine presence. We, who have tms 
veil of flesh standing between us and the world of 
8|>irits, must be content to know that the Spirit of 
God is present with us, by the effects which he pro- 
duoeth in us. Our outward senses are too gross to 
apprehend him ; we may, however, taste and Me 
how gracious he is, by his influence upon our 
minds, by those virtuous thoughts which he awakens 
in us, by those secret comforts and refreshments 
whidi he conveys into our souls, and by those 
ravishing joys and inward satisfactions which are 
perpetually springing up and diffiising themselves 
among all the thoughts of good men. He is lodged 
in our very essence, and is as a soul within the 
aoul, to irradiate its understanding, to rectify its 
will, purify its passions, and enliven all the pcnrers 
of man. How happy, therefore,' is an intellectual 
being, who by prayer and meditation, by virtue 
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and good works, opens this communication between 
God and his own soul I Though the whole creation 
frowns upon him, and all nature looks black upon 
him, he has his light and support within him, that 
are able to cheer his mind and bear him up in the 
midst of all those horrors which encompass him. 
He knows that his helper is at hand, and is always 
nearer to him than any thing else can be which is 
capable^ of annoying or - terrifying him. In the 
midst of calumny or contempt, he attends to that 
Being who whispers better things within his soul, 
and whom he looks upon as his defender, his glory, 
and the lifter-up of his head. In his deepest 
solitude and. retirement, he knows that he is in 
company with the greatest of beings ; and perceives 
within himself such real sensations of his presence, 
as are more delightful than any thing that can be 
met with in the conversation of lus creatures. 
Even in the hour of death he considers the pains 
of his dissolution to be nothing else but the break- 
ing down <)f t^at partition,, which stands betwixt 
his soul and the light of that Being who is always 
present with him, and is about to manifest itself to 
him in fulness of joy. 

If we would be thus happy, and thus sensible 
of our Maker^s presence from the secret effects of 
his mercy and goodness, we must keep such a 
watch over all our thoughts, that, in the language 
of the Scripture, his soul may have pleasure in us. 
We must take care not to grieve his Holy Spirit, 
and endeavour to make the meditations of our 
hearts always acceptable in his sight, that he may 
delight thus to reside and dwell in us. The 
light of nature could direct Seneca to this doctrine 
in a very remarkable- passage among his epistles ; 
Sacer inest in nobis spiritus bonorum malorumqtte 
custos, et observatory et quenutdmodum nos Ulum 
tractamus^ ita et ille nos. *' There is a holy spirit 
residing in us, who watches and observes both good 
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9nd evil men, and wiU treat us after the same 
maimer that we treat him." But I shall conclude 
this discourse with those more emphatical words in 
Divine Revelation, ^« If a man love me, he will 
keep my words ^and mj Father wiU love him, and 
we will oome unto him, and make our abode 
with him." 

Si verbis audacia detur. 

Hand Hmeam magni dixtste pahUia eali, 

Ov. Met. lib. I. ver. 175. 

This place, the brightest mansion of the sky, 
Pll adl the palace of the Deity. Dkydek. 

Sib, 
I COKSIDEBED in my two last letters that awful 
and tremendous subject, the ubiquity or omni- 
presence of the Divine Being. I have shewn that 
he is equally present in all places throughout the 
whole extent of infinite space. This doctrine is so 
agreeable to reason, that we meet with it in the 
writings of the enlightened Heathens, as I might 
shew at large, were it not already done by other 
hands. But, though the Deity be thus essentially 
present through all the immensity of space, there 
is one part of it in which he discovers himself in a 
most transcendent and visible glory. This is that 
place which is marked out in Scripture under th^ dif- 
ferent appellations of Paradise, the Third Heaven, 
the Throne of God, and the Habitation of his Glory. 
It is here where the glorified body of our Saviour 
resides, and where all the celestial hierarchies and 
the innumerable host of .angels are represented as 
perpetually surrounding the seat of God with hal- 
lelujahs and hymns of praise. This is that presence 
of God, which some of the divines call his glorkms, 
and others his majestic presence. He is, indeed, as 
essentially present in all other places as )n this ;, 
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but it is here where he resides in a sensible mag- 
nificenoe,and in the midst of those splendours which 
can affect the imagination of created bdngs. 

It is very remarkable that this opinion of God 
Almighty^s presence in heaven, whether discovered 
by the light of nature, or by a general tradition 
from our first parents, prevails among all the na- 
tions of the world, whatever different notions they 
entertain of the GtKihe&d. If you look into Homer, 
that is the most ancient of the Greek writers, yoa 
see the supreme power seated in the heavens, and 
enoompa,8sed with inferior deities, among whom 
the Muses are represented as singing incessantly 
about his throne. Who does not see here the main 
strokes and outlines of this great truth we are 
speaking of ? The same doctrine is shadowed out 
in many other Heathen authors, though at the 
same time, like several other revealed truths, 
dashed and adidterated with a mixture of fables 
and human inventions. But, to pass over the 
notions of the Greeks and Romans, those more 
enlightened parts of the Pagan world, we find 
tthere is scarce a people among the late discovered 
nations, who are not trained up in an opinion that 
heaven is the habitation of the divinity whom they 
worship. 

As in Solomon^s temple there was the aancium 
sanctorum, in which a visible ^ory aj^peared among i 
the figures of the cherubims, and into which none ' 
but the High-priest himself was permitted to enter, 
after having made an atonement for the sins of the 
people ; so, if we consider the whole creation as 
one great temple, there is in it this holy of holies, 
into which the High-priest of our salvation entered, j 
and took his place among angels and archangels, 
after having xnade a propitiation for the sins of 
mankind. i 

With how much skill must the throne of God be 
erected ! With what glorious designs is that habi- | 
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tation be&atified, which is contrived and boilt by 
him who inspired Hiram with wisdom ! How great 
must be the majesty of that place, where the 
whole art of creation has been employed, and where 
Qod has chosen to shew himself in the most mag- 
nificent manner ! What must be the architecture 
of infinite power, under the direction of infinite 
wisdom ? A spirit cannot be but transported after 
an ineffable manner with the sight of those objects, 
which were made to affect him, by that Being who 
knows the inward frame of a soul, and how to 
please and ravish it in ail its most secret powers 
and faculties. It is to this majestic presence of 
€kNi we may apply those beautiful expressions in 
Holy "Writ ;" Behold ! even to the moon, and it 
«hineth not: yea, the stars are not pure in his 
sight." The light of the sun, and all the glories 
of the world in which we live, are but as weak and 
sickly gliinmerings, or rather darkness itself, in 
comparison of those splendours which encompass 
the throne of God. 

As the glory of this place is transcendent beyond 
imagination, so probably is the extent of it. There 
is light behind light, and glory within glory. How 
far that space may reach, in which God thus ap- 
pears in perfect majesty, we cannot possibly con- 
ceive. Though it is not infinite, it may be ind^'k 
finite; and though not immeasurable in itself, it 
may be so with regard to any created eye or ima-- 
gination. If he has made these lower regions o£ 
matter so inconceivably wide and magnificent for 
the habitation of mortal and perishable beings, 
how great may we suppose the courts of his house 
to be, where he makes his residence in a more 
especial manner, and displays himself in the fulness 
of his glory, among an innumerable company of 
angels,>and spirits of just men made perfect t 

This is certain,— that our imagination cannot be 
itetsed too high, when we think on a place where 
X2 
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omnipotence and omnisdenoe have so signally ex* 
erted themselves; because that they are able to 
produce a scene infinitely more gi«at and glorious 
than what we are able to imagine. It is not im- 
possible, but, as the consummation of all things, 
these outward apartments of nature, which are 
now suited to those beings who inhabit them, may 
be taken in and added to that glorious place c^ 
which I am here speaking, and by that means made 
a proper habitation for beings who are exempt 
from mortality, and cleared of their imperfections : 
for so the Smpture seems to intimate, when it 
speaks of a new heaven and a new earth, whemii 
dwelleth righteousness. 

I have only considered this glorious place with re- 
gard to the sight and imagination, though it is high- 
ly probable that our other senses may here likewise 
enjoy their highest gratifications. There is nothing 
whidi more ravishes and transports the soul than 
harmony ; and we have great reason to believe, 
from the descriptions of this place in Holy Scrip, 
ture, that this is one of the entertainments of it. 
And if the soul of man can be so wonderfully af- 
fected with those strains of music which human 
art is capable of producing, how much more wUl it 
be raised and elevated by those in which is exerted 
the whole power of harmony ! The s^^ises are fa- 
culties of the human soul, though they cannot be 
employed, during this our vital union, without 
proper instruments in the body. 

Why, therefore, should we exclude the satisfac- 
tion of these faculties, which we find by experience 
are inlets of great pleasure to the soul, from among 
those entertainments which are to make up our 
happiness hereafter? Why should we suppose 
that our hearing and seeing will not be gratified 
with, those objects which are most agreeable to 
them, and which they cannot meet with in these 
lower regions of nature,— objects which neither eye 
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haxh. seen, nor ear heard, nor can it enter into the 
heart of man to oonceire ? ^^ I knew a man in 
Christ*' (says St. Paul, speaking of himself) ^< about 
fourteen years ago, (whether in the body, I cannot 
tell ; or whether out of the body, I cannot tell : God 
knoweth;) such an one caught up to the third 
heaven.. And I knew such a man, (whether in the 
body, or out of the body, I cannot tell : God know- 
eth ;) how that he was caught up into paradise, and 
heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful 
for a man to utter." By this is meant, that what 
he heard was so infinitely different from any thing 
which he had heard in this world, that it was im* 
possible to express it in such words as might con- 
vey a notion of it to his hearers. 

It is very natural for us to take delight in in- 
quiries concerning any foreign country, where we 
are some time or other to make our abode ; and as 
^e all hope to be admitted into this glorious place, 
it is both a laudable and useful curiosity to get 
what information we can of it, whilst we make 
use of Revelation for our guide. When these ever- 
lasting doors shall be opened to us, we may be 
sure that the pleasures and beauties of this place 
will infinitely transcend our present hope and ex- 
pectations; and that the glorious appearance of 
the throne of Qod will rise infinitelybeyond what- 
ever we are able to conceive of it. We might here 
entertain ourselves with many other speculationa 
on this subject, from those several hints which we 
find of it in the Holy Scriptures : as, whether there 
may not be different mansions and apartments of 
glory, to beings of different natures; whether, 
as they excel one another in perfection, they are 
not admitted nearer to the throne of the Almighty, 
and enjoy greater manifestations of his presence ; 
whether there are not solemn times and occasions, 
when all the multitude of heaven celebrate the 
presence of. their Maker in more extraordinary 
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forms of praise and adoration, as Adam, tHougb 
he had continued in a state of innocence, would, 
in the opinion of our divines, have kept holy the 
Sabbath-day in a more particular miinner than any 
other of the seven. These, and the like specula- 
tions, we may very innocently indulge, so long as 
we make use of them to inspire us with a desire of 
becoming inhabitants of this delightful place. 

I have, in this and in two foregoing letters, 
treated on the most serious subject that can em- 
plov the mind of man — the omnipresence of the 
Deity, — a subject which, if possible, should never 
depart from our meditations. We have considered 
the Divine Being as he inhabits infinitude, as he 
dwells among his works, as he is present to the 
mind of man, and as he discovers himself in a 
more glorious manner among the regions of the 
blessed. Such a consideration should be kept awake 
in us at all times and in all places, and possess 
our minds with a perpetual awe and reverence. It 
should be interwoven with all our thoughts and 
perceptions, and become one with the conscious- 
ness of our own being. It is not to be reflected on 
in the coldness of philosophy, but ought to sink us 
into the lowest prostration before Him, who is so 
astonishingly great, wonderful, and holy. 

I Assiduo labunhir tempora motu 

NonseousacJIumen. Neque enim coruistere Jiumen, 
Nee levis hora potest : sed ut unda inipellitur unda^ 
Urgeturque prior venienH^ urgetque priorem, 
Tempora aicfugiunt pariter^ pariterque sequuntur, 
Et nova sunt semper. Nam qtuni fiUt antk^ relict 

tum est : 
fitgttey quod haudfuerat: momentaque cuneta no. 

vantur. Ov. Met. lib. XV. v. 179. 

Ev'n times are in perpetual flux, and run 
Like rivers from their fountain, rdling on i 
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For time, no more than streams, is at a slay ; 
The flying hour is ever on her way ; 
And as the fountain still supplies her store, 
The wave behind impels the wave before : 
Thus in suooessiye course the minutes run^ 
And urge their predecessor minutes on. 
Still moving, ever new; for former things 
Are set aside, Uke abdicated kings ; 
And every moment alters what has done, 
And innovates some act tUl then unknown. 

D&YDEK. 

We consider infinite space as an expansion with- 
out a drcumference ; we consider eternity, or in- 
finite duration, as a line that has neither a begin- 
ning nor end. - In our speculations of infinite 
space, we consider that particular place in which 
we exist, as a kind of centre to the whole expaur 
lUon. In our speculations of eternity, we consider 
the time which is present to us as the middle, which 
divides the whole line into two equal parts. For 
this reason, many witty authors compare the pre* 
sent time to an isthmus, or narrow neck of land, 
that rises in the midst of an ocean immeasurably 
difiVised on either side of it. 

Philosophy, and indeed common sense, naturally 
throws eternity into two divisions ; which we may ' 
call, in En^^lirii, that eternity which is past, and 
that etomity which is to come. The learned terms 
of aiemitas a parte ante^ and atermtas a parte 
post^ may be more amusing to the reader, but can 
have no other idea affixed to them than what is 
conveyed to us by those words,-^«n eternity that w 
past, and an eteraity that is to com^. Each of 
these eternities is bounded at the one extreme; or, 
in other words, the former has an end, and thjp 
latter a beginning. 

liet us first of all consider that eternity whic]i 
is pasty reserving that which is to come for thp 
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subject of another pi4>er. The nature of this eter- 
nity is utterly inoonoeivahle by the mind of man ; 
our reason demonstrates to us that it has been, but 
at the same time can frame no idea of it but what 
is big with absurdity and contradiction* We can 
have no other conception of any duration which is 
past, than that all of it was once present ; and what- 
ever was once present, is at some certain distance 
from us ; and whatever is at any certain distance 
from us, be tlie distance never so remote, cannot 
be- eternity. The very notion of any duration's 
being past, implies that it was once present ; for 
the idea oi being once present is actually included 
in the idea of its being past. This, therefore, is a 
depth not to be sounded by human understanding. 
We are sure that there has been an eternity, and 
yet contradict ourselves, when we measure this 
eternity by any notion which we can frame of it. 

If we go to the bottom of this matter, we shall 
find that the difficulties we meet with in our con- 
ceptions of eternity proceed from this single reason,— « 
that we can have no odier idea of any kind of du« 
ration than that by which we ourselves, and all 
other created beings, do exist ; which is a succes- 
sive duration made up of past, present, and to 
come. There is nothing which eadsto after this 
manner ; all the parts c^ his existence were not 
once actually present, and consequently may be 
reached by certain numbers of years applied to it. 
We may ascend as high as we please, and employ 
our being to that eternity which is to come, in 
Mlding millions of years to millions of years, and 
we can never come up to any fountain-head of dUi* 
ration, to any beginning in eternity ; but at the 
same time we are sure, that whatever -was once 
present does lie within the. reach of numbers, 
though perhaps we can never be able to put enough 
of them tog^er for that purpose. We may as 
<well say that any thing may be actually present in 
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any part of infinite space, which does not lie at a 
certain distance from us, as that any part of infi- 
nite duration was once actually present, and does 
not also lie at some determined distance firom us. 
The distance in both cases may be immeasurable 
and indefinite as to our. faculties, bat <yur reason 
4ells us that it cannot be so in itself. Here, there<» 
fore, is that difficulty which human understanding . 
is not capable of surmounting. We are sure that 
something must have existed from eternity, and 
«te at the same fime unable to conceive that any 
thing which exists, according to our notion of ex- 
istence, can have existed from eternity. 

It is hard for a reader, who has not rolled this 
thought in his own mind, to follow in such an ab- 
stracted speculation ; but I have been the longer on 
it, because I think it is a demonstrative argument of 
th6 being and ejtemity of a God : and though there 
are many other demonstrations which lead us to 
this great truth, I do not think we ought to lay 
aside any proofs in this matter which the light of 
reason has suggested to us, especially when it is 
such a one as has been urged by men famous for 
their penetration and force of understanding, and 
which appears altogether conclusive to those who 
will be at the pains to examine it. 

Having thus considered that eternity which is 
past, according to the best idea we can frame of it, 
I shall now draw up those several articles on this 
«ubject which are dictated to us by the light of 
reason, and which may be looked upon as the creed 
of a philosopher in this great point. 

First, — It is certain that no being could have 
m&de itself; fot if so, it must have acted before it 
was, which is a contradiction. 

Secondly, — That therefore some being must have 
existed from all eternity. '*' 

Thirdly, — That whatever exists after the manner 
of created beings, or aocorcBng to aAy notions which 

£5 
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we have of enstenoe, oould not have existed from 
eternity. 

Fourthly, — That this eternal Being must, there- 
fore, be the great Author of nature, the Ancient of 
days, who, being at an infinite distwioe in his per- 
fections from all finite and created beings, exists in 
a quite different manner from them, and in a man- 
ner of which they can have no idea. 

I know that several of the schoolmen, who would 
not be thought ignorant of any thing, have pre* 
tended to explain the manner of Gk)d*s existence, 
by telling us that he comprehends infinite dura- 
tion in every moment ; that eternity is with him 
a punetum stans, a fixed point ; or, which is as 
good sense, an infinite instant ; that nothing with 
reference to his existence is either past or to come: 
to which the ingenuous Mr. Cowley alludes in his 
description of heaven :— . 

Nething is there to come^ and nothing past^ 
BtU an eternal kow does always last. 

For my own part, I look upon these propc^sHJops 
as words that have no ideas annexed to th^m> and 
think men had better own their ignorance, tj^ 
advance doctrines by which they mean nothing, 
and which, indeed, are self-^^ontradictory. . We can- 
not be too modest in our -disquisitions, whm we 
meditate on Him who. is epviroin^d with so mjiph 
glory and perfection, wjjo is ; the -source o/. being, 
the fountain of all th^t existe^pe. whi<^ ^e ^nd his 
whole creation derive from him. L0t u«,. therefore, 
with the utmost humility, acknowledge, that 9* 
some being must necessarily have ^existed from 
eternity, so th^. being does exist after an incom- 
prehensible mauner,. since it is impos^ble^^-for a 
being to have existed, from- eternity after ^qi^-.jaian- 
ner or notions c£ existence. Reyelati^n 'ponfirms 
these natural dictates of reaspn -iiv the siibcou&to 
which it gives us of th^Diripe .existence, wli^veit 
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tells us, that he is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever ; that he is the Alpha and Chnega, tno be* 
ginning and the ending ; that a thousand years are 
with him as one day, and one day as a thousand 
years : by which, and the like expressions, we ar^ 
taught that his existence, with relation to time or 
duration, is infinitely different from the existence 
of any of his creatures ; and consequently, that it 
is impossible for us to frame any adequate con- 
ceptions of it. 

In the first revelation which he makes of his own 
being, he entitles himself, / am that I am ; and 
when Moses desires to know what name he shall 
give him, in his embassy to Pharaoh, he bids him 
say, that I am hath sent you. Our great Creator, 
by this revelation of himself, does in a manner ex- 
dude every thing else from a real existence, and 
distinguishes himself from his creatures, as the only 
being which truly and really exists. The ancient 
Platonic notion, which was drawn from speculations 
of eternity, wonderfully agrees with this revelation 
which God has made of himself. There is nothing, 
say they, wliieh in reality exists, whose existence, 
as we call it, is pieced up of past, present, and to 
come. Siidh a fleeting and successive existence is 
rather a shadow of existence, and something whidi 
is like it, than existence itself. He only properly 
exists, whose existence is entirely present ; that is, 
in other words, who exists in tiie most perfect 
manner, and in such a manner as we have no 
Idea Qi> 

I shall conclude this speculation with one useful 
inference:— How can we sufficiently prostrate our- 
selt'es and fall down before our Maker, when we 
consider that ineffable goodness and wisdom which 
contrived this existence for finite natures ? Wbax 
taust be the overflowings of that good-will, which 
prompted our Creator to adapt existence to beings 
in whom it 4i^not necessary, especially when we 
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consider that he himself was before in the complete 
possession of existence and of happiness, and in the 
full enjoyment of eternity ! What man can think 
of himself as called out and separated from no- 
thing; of his being made a conscious, a reasonable, 
luid a happy creature ; in short, of being taken in 
as a sharer of existence, and a kind of partner in 
eternity, — ^without being swallowed up in wonder^ 
in praise, and adoration ! It is indeed a thought 
too big for the mind of man, and rather to be en- 
tertained in the secrecy of devotion, and in the 
silence of the soul, than to be expressed by words. 
The Supreme Being has not given us powers or 
faculties sufficient to extol and magnify such un- 
utterable goodness. 

It is, however, some comfort to us, that we shall 
be always doing what we shall never be able to do; 
and that a work which cannot be finished will, 
however, be the work of an eternity. 

•« 
SECTION II. 

The Power and Wisdom of God in the Creation, 

Jnde hofmknum pecudttrnqtie genus^ vitaque vo- 

lantimi^ 
Et qua man^Mtreofert monstra sub aguofe ponius, 
VmG. iEn. VL V. 728. 
Hence men and beasts the breath of life obtain, 
And birds of air, and monsters of the main. 

Drtdek. 

Though there is a great deal of pleasure in 
contemplating the material world, by which I^ 
mean that system of bodies into which Nature ha^ ' 
so curiously wrought the mass of dead matter, with 
the several relations which those bodies bear to onQ 
another ; there is still, methinks, something more 
wonderKil and surprising in contemplations on the 
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world of life, by which I mean all those animalu 
with which eveiy part of the uniyene is furnished. 
The material world is only the shell of the universe ; 
the world of life are its inhabitants. 

If we consider the parts of the material world 
which lie the nearest to us, and are therefore sub- 
ject to our observations and inquiries, it is amaring 
to consider the infinity of animals with which it is 
stocked. Every part of matter is peopled ; every 
green leaf swarms with inhabitants. There ia 
scarce a single humour in the body of a man, or of 
any other animal, in which our glasses do not cUs- 
cover myriads of living creatures. The surface of 
* animals is also covered with other animals, which 
are in the same manner the basis of other animals 
that live upon it ; nay, we find in the most solid 
bodies, as in marble itself, innumerable cells and 
cavities that are crowded with such imperceptible 
inhabitants, as are too little for the naked eye to 
discover. On the other hand, if we look into the 
more bulky parts, of nature, we s^ the seas, lakes, 
and rivers, teeming with numberless kinds of living 
creaturei ; we find every mountain and marsh, 
wilderness and wood, plentifully stocked with birds 
and beasts, and every part of matter affording 
proper necessaries and conveniences for the liveli- 
hood of multitudes which inhabit it. 

The author of die Plurality of Worlds draws a 
very good j^'g^ument from this coflsideratioI]^ f<^ 
the peopling of every planet ; as, indeed, it stjeeiQk 
very probable, from the analogy of reason, Utet if 
no part of matter which we are acquainted .with 
lies waste and useless, those great bodies which are 
at, such a distance from us should not.be desert 
and unpeopled, but rather that they should be fur- 
nished with beings adapted to their respective 
situations. 

Existence is a blessing to those beings only 
which ar« endued with perception, and is in a 
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manner thrown away upon dead matter, any 
farther than as it is subservient to beings which 
are conscious of their existence. Accordingly we 
find, from the bodies which lie under our ob- 
servation, that matter is only made as the basis 
and support of animals, and that there is no more 
of the one, than what is necessary for the existence 
of the other. 

Infinite goodness is of so communicative a 
nature, that it seems to delight in the conferring 
of existence upon every degree of perceptive being.* 
As this is a speculation which I have often pur- 
sued with great {Measure to myself, I shall enlarge 
farther upon it, by considering that part of l£e 
scale of beings which comes within our knowledge. 

There are some living creatures which are rtused 
but just above dead matter. To mention only those 
species of shell-fish, which are formed m the 
fashion of a cone, that grow to the surface of 
several rocks, and immediately die upon their being 
severed from the place where they grow. There 
are many other creatures but one remove from 
these, which have no other sense besides that of 
feeting and taste. Others have still an additional 
one of hearing ; others of smell, and others of sight. 
It is wonder&l to observe by what a gradual pro- 
gress the world of life advances through a prodigious 
variety of species, before a creature is formed that 
is complete in all its senses ; and even among these, 
there is such a different degree of perfection in the 
sense which one animal enjoys beyond what ap^ 
pears in another, that, though the sense in different 
animals be distinguished by the same common de- 
nomination, it seems almost of a different nature. 
If after this we look into the several inward per* 
fections of cunning and sagacity, or what we 
generally call instinct, we find them rising after 
the same manner, imperceptibly one ab6ve another, 
and receiving additional improvements aocording 
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to the sped^ in which they are implanted. This 
progress in natui:e is so very gradual, that the 
jnost perfect of an inferior species comes very near 
to the most imperfect of that which is immediately 
aboFe it. 

The exuberant and overflowing goodness of the 
Supreme Being, whose mercy extends to all his 
works, is plainly seen, as I have before hinted, 
from his having made so very little matter, at least 
what falls within our knowledge, that does not 
swarm with life. Nor is his gooMduess less seen in 
the diversity than in the multitude of living 
creatures. Had he only made one species of 
animals, none of the rest would have enjoyed the 
happiness of existence : he has, therefore, specified 
in his creation every degree of life, every capacity 
of being. The whole chasm of nature, from a 
plant to a man, is filled up with divers kinds of 
creatures rising one over another, by such a gentle 
and easy ascent, that the little transiti<ms and de- 
viations from one species to another are almost 
insensible. This intermediate space is so well 
husbanded and managed, that there is scarce a 
degree of perception which does not appear in some 
one part of the world of life — Is the goodness or 
wisdom of the Divine Being more manifested in 
this his proceeding ? 

There is a consequence, besides those I have 
already mentioned, which seems very naturally 
deducible from the foregoing considerations. If 
the scale of being rises by such a regular progress 
so high as man, we may by a parity of reason sup. 
pose that it still proceeds gradually through those 
beings which are of a sup^or nature to him ; 
since there is an infinitely greater space and room 
for different degrees of perfection, between the 
Supreme Being and man, than between man and 
the most despicable insect. Tlus consequence of 
#0, great a variety ^ b^ngs which .ar* superior to 
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us, from that variety which is inferior to us, is 
made by Mr. Locke, in a passage which I shall 
here set down, after having premised, that not- 
withstanding there is such infinite room between 
man and hu Maker for the creative power to 
exert itself in, it is impossible that it should ever 
be filled up, since there will be still an infinite 
gap or distanbe between the highest created being, 
and the power which produced him. 

'^ That there should be more species of intelligent 
creatures above us, than there are of sensible and 
materiiJ below us, is probable to me from hence : - 
that in all the visible corporeal world we see no 
chasms, or no gaps. All quite down from us, the 
descent is by easy steps, and a continued series < Cf£ 
things, that in each remove differ very little one 
from the other. There are fishes that have wings, 
and are not strangers to the airy region ; and there 
are some birds, that are inhabitants of the water, 
whose blood is cold as fishes^ and their fiesh so 
like in taste that the scrupulous are allowed them 
on fish-days. There are animals so near of kin 
both to birds and beasts, that they are in the 
middle between both : amphibious ammals link the 
terrestrial and aquatic together ; seals live at land 
and at sea, and porpoises have the warm blood and 
entrails of a hog ; not to mention what is confidentlj 
repOTted of mermaids or sea-men. There are some 
brutes, that seem to have as much knowledge and 
reason as some that are called men; and the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms are so nearly 
joined, that if you will take the lowest of one and 
the highest of the other, there will scarce be per. 
ceived any great difference between them ; and so 
on, till we come to the lowest and the most inor- 
ganical parts of matter, we shall find every where 
that the several species are linked together, and diif- 
fer but in almost insensible degrees. And when we 
consider the infinite power and wisdom of the 
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Maker, we hare reason to think that it is suitahle to 
the magnificent harmony of the universe, and the 
great design and infinite goodness of the Architect, 
diat the species of creatures should also, by gentle 
degrees, ascend upward from us toward his infinite 
p^fection, as we see they gradually descend from 
us downward ; which if it be probable, we have 
reason then to be persuaded, that there are far 
more species of creatures above us than there are 
beneath us ; we being in degrees of perfection much 
more remote from the infinite being of God, than 
we are from the lowest state of being, and that 
whidi approaches nearest to nothing. And yet, of 
all those distinct species, we have no clear dis- 
tinct ideas." 

In this system of being, there is no creature so 
wonderful in its nature, and which so much 
deserves our particular attention, as man, who 
fills up the middle space between the animal and 
inteUectual nature, the visible and invisible world, 
and is that link in the chain of beings which has 
been often termed the neatts utrittsqtie mundi. So 
that he who in one respect is associated with angels 
and archangels, may look upon a being of infinite 
perfection as his fawer, and the highest order of 
spirits as his brethren ; may in another respect say 
to corruption,Thou art my father ; and to the worm, 
Thou art my mother and my sister. 

. Fades rum omnibus una. 

Nee diversa tamen. — Ovid. Met. lib. II. v. 13. 
Though various features different aspects grace, 
A certain likeness is in every face. 

Those who were skilful in anatomy, among the 
ancients, concluded from the outward and inward 
make of a human body, that it was the wcnrk of a 
Being transoendently wise and powerful. As the 
world grew more enlightened in this art, theit 
discoveries gave them fresh opportunities of ad- 
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iniring the conduct of Providence in the formatioa 
of a human body. Galen was converted by his 
dissections^ and could not but own a Supreme Being 
upon a survey of this his handy-work. There 
were, indeed, many parts of which the old ana- 
toihists did not know die certain use ; but, as they 
saw that most of those which were examined were 
adapted with admirable art to theii^ several func- 
tions, they did not question but those whose uses 
they could not determine were contrived with the 
same wisdom for respective ends and purposes. 
Since the circulation of the blood has been found 
out, and many other great discoveries have been 
made by our modern anatomists, we see new won- 
ders in the human frame, and discern several im- 
portant uses for those parts, which uses the an- 
cients knew nothing of. In short, the body of a 
man is such a subject as stands the utmost test 
of examination: though it appears formed with 
the nicest wisdom, upon the most superficial survey 
of it, it still mends upon the search, and produces 
our surprise and amaz^nent in proportion as we 
pry into it. What I have here said of a human 
body, may be applied to the body of every animal 
which has been the subject <k anatomical ob- 
servations. ■ 

The body of an animal is an objeict adequate to 
our senses* It is a particular system of Provi- 
dence, that lies in a narrow compass i the eye is 
able to command it, and by successive inquiries Can 
search into all its parts. Could- the body of the 
whole earth, or indeed the whole universe, be thus 
submitted to the examination of our senses, were 
it not too big and disproportioned for our inquiries, 
too unwieldy for the management of the eye and 
hand, there is no question but it would appear to 
us as curious and well contrived a frame as that c£ 
a human body ; we should see the same ooncatfl^ 
nation and subserviency, the same necessity and 
usefulness, the same beauty and harmony m all 
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and every of its parts, as what we discover in th« 
body of every single ai^imal. 

The more extended our reason is^ and the more 
able to grapple with immense objects, the greater 
still are those discoveries which it makes of wis- 
dom and providence in the work of the creation. A 
Sir Isaac Newton, who stands up as the miracle 
of the present age, can look through a whole pLu 
netary system ; consider it in its weight, number, 
and measure ; and draw from it as many demon.^ 
strations of infinite power and wisdom, as a more 
confined understanding is able to deduce from the 
system of a human body. 

But to return to our speculations on anatomy: I 
shall here consider the fabric and texture of the 
bodies of animals in one particular view, which, in 
my opinion, shews the hand of a thinking and all- 
wise Being in their formation, with the eWdence of 
a thousand demooatrations. I think we may lay 
this down as an incontested principle, — ^that Chance 
never acts in a perpetual uniformity and consistence 
with itself. If one i^ould always fling the same 
number with ten thousand dice, or see every throw 
just five times less or five times more in number than 
the throw which immediately preceded it, who would 
not imagine there is some invisible^pwer which 
directs the cast ? This is the proceeding which 
we find in the operations of nature. Every kind 
of animal is diversified by different magnitudes, 
each of which gives rise to a different species. Let 
a man trace the dog or lion kind, and he wiU 
observe how many of the works of nature are pub.- 
Hshed, if I may use the expression, in a variety of 
editions. If we look into the reptile world, or 
into those different kinds of animals that fill 
the element of water, we meet with, the same re* 
petitions among several species, that differ very 
little from one another but in size and bulk. You 
find the same creature that is drawn at large, copied 
out in several proportions, and ending in minia- 
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tare. It would be tedious to produce instances <^ 
this regular conduct in Providence, as it would be 
superfluous to those who are versed in the natural 
history of animals. The magnificent harmony ot 
the universe is such, that we may observe innume^ 
rable divisions running upon the same ground. I 
might also extend tUs speculation to the dead 
parts of nature, in which we may find matter dis<* 
posed into many similar systems, as well in our 
survey of stars and planets, as of stones, vegetables, 
and other sublunary parts of the creation. In a 
word. Providence has shewn the richness of its 
goodness and wisdom, not only in the production 
of many original species, but in the multiplicity of 
descents which it has made on every original spe- 
cies in particular. 

But to pursue this thought still farther : Every 
living creature, considered in itself, has many very 
complicated piurts, that are exact copies of some 
other parts which it possesses, and which are com-i 
plicated in the same manner. One eye would 
have been sufficient for the subsistence and pre* 
servation of an animal ; but, in order to better his 
condition, we see another placed with a mathemati- 
cal exactness in the same most advantageous situa- 
tion, and in every particular of the same size and 
texture. Is it posrible for Chance to be thus deli.< 
cate and uniform in her operations ? Should a mil- 
lion of dice turn up twice together the same num- 
ber, the wonder would be nothing in comparisoa 
with this: but when we see this similitude and 
resemblance in the arm, the hand, the fingers; 
when we see one half of the body entirely corre- 
spond with the other, in all those minute strokes 
without which a man might have very well sub- 
sisted ; nay, when we often see a single part xe- 
peated a hundred times in the same body, not- 
withstanding it consists of the most intricate weav* 
ing of numberless fibres, and these parts differing 
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Btill in magnitude, as the convenienoe of their par^ 
ticular situation requires, — sure a man must hare 
a strange cast of understanding, who does not dis. 
cover the finger of Ood in so wonderful a work. 
These duplicates in those parts of the body, with, 
out which a man might have very well subsisted, 
though not so well as with them, are a plain de- 
monstration of an all-wise Godtriver ; as those more 
numerous copyings, which are found among the 
vessels of the same body, are evident demonstra- 
tions that they could not be the work of Chance. 
This ajrgument receives additional strength, if we 
(ipply it to every animal and insect within our 
knowledge, as well as to those numberless living 
creatures that are objects too minute for a human 
^ye ; and if we consider how the several species in 
this whole world of life resemble one another, in 
very many particulars, so far ■ as is convenient for 
their respective states of existence, it is much 
more probable that a hundred million of dice 
should be casually thrown a hundred million of 
times in the same number, than that the body of 
any single animal should be produced by the for- 
tuitous concourse of matter: and that the like 
chance should arise in innumerable instances, re- 
quires a degree of credulity that is not under the 
direction of common sense. We may carry this 
consideration yet farther, if we reflect on the two 
sexes in every living species, with their resem- 
blances to each other, and those particular distinc- 
tions that were necessary for the keeping up of 
this great world of life. 

. There are nkany more demonstrations of a Su- 
preme Being, and of his transcendent wisdom, 
power, and goodness, in the formation of the body 
of a living creature ; for which I refer my reader to 
other writings, particularly to the sixtli book of 
the poem entitled Creation, where the anatomy of 
the human body is described with great perspicuity 
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and deganoe. I have been pardcubir on the 
thought which runs through this speculation, be- 
cause I have not seen it enlarged upon by others. 

O. 

Jupiter est quodeunque tndet, — Lucav, lib. IX. • 
All, all, where'er you look, is fiill of God. 

I HAB this morning a very valuable and kind 
present sent me of a translated work of a most ex- 
cellent foreign writer, who makes a very consider, 
able figure in the learned and Christian world. It 
is entided A Demonstration of the Existence^ Wisdom, 
and Omnipotence qfGod^ drawn from ihe Knowledge 
of Nature^ particularly of Mtm^ and fitted to Sie 
meanest capacity^ by the Archbishop of Cambray, 
author of Telemachus, and translated from the 
French by the same hand that EngHshed that ex. 
cellent piece. This great author, in the writings 
which he has before produced, has manifested a 
heart full of virtuous sentiments, great benevo- 
lence to mankind, as well as a sincere and fervent 
piety towards his' Creator. His talents and parts 
are a very great good to the world ; and it is a 
pleasing thing to behold the polite arts subservient 
to religion, and recommending it from its natural 
beauty. Looking over the letters of my corre. 
spondents, I find one which celebrates this treatise, 
and recommends it to my readers. 

TO THE GUARDIAN. 

SlE, 

- I THiKK I have somewhere read, in the writ- 
ings of one whom I take to be a friend of yours, a 
saying which struck me very much ; and, as I re- 
^ member, it was to this purpose : " The existence of 
a Grod is so far from being a thing that wants to 
be proved, that* I think it the only thing of which 
we are .certain." This is a sprightly and just ez>^ 
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pression; however, I daite say y<m will not foe 
displeased that I put you in mind of saying 
Bometfaing on the demonstration of the Bishop 
of Cambray. A man of his talents riews aU 
things in a h'ght different from that in which 
ordinary men see them; and the devout disposi- 
tion of his soul turns all those talents to the im- 
pityvement of the pleasures of a good life. His style 
clothes philosophy in a dress almost poetic, and his 
readers enjoy in full perfection the advantage, 
while they are reading him, of being what he is. 
The pleasing representation of the animal powers 
in the beginning of his work, and his consideration 
of the nature of man with the addition of reason, 
in the subsequent discourse, impresses upon the 
mind a strong satisfaction in itself, and gratitude 
towards Him who bestowed that superiority over 
the brute world. These thoughts had such an 
effect upon the author himself, that he has ended 
his discourse with a prayer. This adoration has a 
sublimity in it befitting his character; and the 
emotions of his heart flow from wisdom and know- 
ledge. I thought it would be proper for a Satur- 
day's paper, and have translated it, to make you it 
present of it : I have not, as the translator was 
obliged to do, confined myself to an exact version 
from the original, but have endeavoured, to express 
the spirit of it, by tsJdng the liberty to render his 
thoughts in such a way as I should have uttered 
them, if they had been mine own. It has been 
observed, that the private letters of great men are 
the best pictures of their souls ; but certainly their 
private devotions would be still more instructive, 
and I know not why they should not be as cu- 
rious and entertaining. 

If you insert this prayer, I know not but I may 
send you, for another occasioi^, one used by a very- 
great wit of the last age, which has allusions to ihe 
errors of a very wild life, and I believe you will 
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tbii^ is written with an uncommon spirit. The 
person whom I mean was an excellent writer ; and 
the pubUcation of this prayer of his maybe perhaps 
some kind of antidote against the infection in his 
other writings. But this supplication of the Bishop 
has in it a more happy and untroubled spirit : it is 
(if that is not saying something too fond) the wor- 
ship of an angd concerned for those who had 
fallen, but himself still in the state of glory and 
innocence. The book ends with an act of devo- 
tion to this effect : — 

. ^^ O my God ! if the greater number of mankind 
do not discover thee in Uiat glorious shew of nature 
which thou hast placed before our eyes, it is not 
because thou art far from everyone of us: thou art 
present to us more than any object which we touch 
mth our hands ; but our senses, and the passions 
which they produce in us, turn our attention from 
thee. Thy light shines in the midst of darkness, 
but the darkness comprehends it not. Thou, O 
Lord, dost every where display thyself: thou shinest 
in all thy works, but art not regarded by heedless 
and unthinking man. The whole creation talks 
aloud of thee, and echoes with the repetitions of 
thy holy name : but such is our insensibility, that 
we are deaf to the great and universal voice of na- 
ture Thou art every where about us, and within 
us, but we wander from ourselves, become strangers 
to our own souls, and do not apprehend thy pre- 
sence. O Thou ! who art the eternal fountain of 
light and beauty, who art the Ancient of days, 
without beginning and without end ; O Thou ! who 
art the Ufe of all that truly live, — ^those can never 
fail to find thee who seek for thee within them- 
selves. But, alas ! the very gifts which thou be- 
stowest upon us do so employ our thoughts, that 
they hinder us from perceiving the himd whicb 
conveys them to us. We live by thee, and yet we 
live without thinking on thee : but, O Lord ! what 
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ift life in the ignorance of tibee ? A dead, inactive 
piece of matter, a flower that withers, a river that 
glides away, a palace that hastens to its ruin ; a pic- 
ture made up of fading colours, a mass of shining 
ore,— strike our imaginations, and make us sensible 
of their existence : we regard them as objects capa- 
ble of giving us pleasure, not considering that thou 
conveyest through them all the pleasure which we 
imagine they give us. Such vain, empty objects, 
that are only the shadows of being, are propor. 
tioned to our low and grovelling thoughts. That 
beauty which thou hast poured out on thy creation 
is as a veil which hides thee from our eyes. As 
thou art a Being too pure and exalted to pass 
throu^ our senses, thou art not regarded by men 
who have debased their nature, and have made 
themselves like to the beasts that perish. So in- 
fatuated are they, that notwithstanding they know 
what is wisdom and virtue, which have neither 
sound, nor colour, nor smell, nor taste, nor figure, 
nor any other sensible quality, they can doubt of 
thy existence, because thou art not apprehended 
by the grosser organs of sense. Wretches that we 
are ! we consider shadows as realities, and truth as 
a phantom. That which is nothing, is all to us; 
and that which is all, appears to us nothing. What 
do we see in all nature, but thee, Omy €k)d ! Thou, 
and <mly thou, appearest in every thing. When I 
consider thee, O Lord, I am swallowed up and 
lost in ccmtemplation of thee. Every thing iMesides 
thee, even my own ezbtence, vanishes and disap- 
pears in the contemplation of thee. I am lost to 
mysc^, and fall into nothing, when I think on thee. 
The man who does not see thee has beheld no- 
thing ! he who does not taste thee has a reUsh of no- 
thing. His being is vain, and his life but a dream. 
Set up thyself, O Lord ! set up thyself, that we may 
behold thee. As wax consujnes before the fire, 
and as the smoke is driven away, so let thine ene- 
r 
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mies vanish out of thy presence. How unhappy is 
that smil, who, without the sense of thee, has no 
God, no hope, no comfort, to support him ! But 
how happy the man who searches, sighs, and thirsts 
after thee ! But he only is fully happy on whom 
thou Hftest up the light of thy countenance, whose 
tears thou hast wiped away, and who enjoys in thy 
loving-kindness, the completion of all his desires. 
How long, how long, O Lord ! shall I wait for that 
day, when I shall possess, in thy presence, fulness 
of joy, and pleasures for evermore? O my God ! in 
this pleasing hope my bones rejoice, and cry out, 
Who is like unto thee? my heart melts away, 
and my soul faints within me, when I look up to 
thee, who art the God of my life and my portion 
to all eternity. 



SECTION III. 

The Providence of God, 

Visu carentem magna pars vert lateL 

Sek. in (Edip. 
Great part of truth is hidden from the blind. 

It is very reasonable to believe, that part of the 
pleasure which happy minds shall enjoy in a fu- 
ture state win arise from an enlarged contempla- 
tion of the Divine wisdom in the government of 
tlie world, and a discovery of the secret and 
amazing steps of Providence, from the beginning 
to the end of time. Nothing seems to be an en- 
tertainment more adapted to the nature of man, 
if we consider that cariosity is one of the strongest 
and most lasting appetites implanted in us, and 
that admiration is one of our most pleasing 
passions; and what a perpetual succession of 
enjoyments will be afforded to both these, in a 
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sceiid 80 ]a.rge and various as shall then be laid 
open to our view, in the society of superior sjnrits, 
who, perhaps, will join with us in so delightful a 
prospect ! 

It is not impossible, on the contrary, that part 
of the punishment of such as are excluded from 
bliss may consist not only in their being denied 
this privilege, but in having their appetites at the 
same time vastly increased, without any satisfac- 
tion afforded to them. In these the vain pursuit 
of knowledge shall perhaps add to their infelicity, 
and bewilder them into labyrinths of error, dark- 
ness, distraction, and uncertainty of every thing 
but their own evil state. Milton has thus repre- 
sented the fallen angels reasoning together in a 
kind of respite from their torments, and creatxi^ 
to themselves a new disquiet amidst their very 
amusements : he could not properly have described 
the sports of condemned spirits, without that cast 
of horror and melancholy he had so judiciously 
mingled with them. 

Others apart sat on a hill retired. 
In thoughts more elevate, and reason^ high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate; 
Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute ; 
And found no end, in wand'ring mazes lost. 

In our present condition, which is a middle state, 
our minds are, as it were, chequered with truth 
and falsehood : and, as our faculties are narrow, 
and our views imperfect, it is impossible but our 
curiosity must meet with many repulses. The 
business of mankind in this life being rather to 
act than to know, their portion of knowledge is 
dealt to them accordingly. 

From hence it is, that the reason of the inqui- 
sitive has so long been exercised with difficulties, 
in accounting for the promiscuous distribution of 
good and evil to the virtuous and the wicked in 
r2 
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this workL From hence come all those pathetical 
430ini^nt8 of so many tragical events, whidi hap- 
pen to the wise and the good ; and ii sudi sur- 
prising prosperity, which is often the reward of 
the guilty and the foolish; that reason is some- 
times puzzled, and at a loss what to pronounce 
4ipon so myst^ious a dispensation. 

Plato expresses his abhorrence of some fables of 
the poets, which seem to reflect on the gods as 
the authors of injustice; and lays it down as a 
principle, that whatever is permitted to befal a 
just man, whether poverty, sidcness, or any of 
those things which seem to be evils, shall either in 
life or death conduce to his good. My reader will 
observe how agreeable this maxim is to what we 
find delivered by a greater authority. Seneca has 
written a ^soourse purposely on the subject, in 
whidi he takes pains, after the doctrine of the 
-Stoics, to shew, that adversity is not in itself an 
evil ; and mentions a noble saying of Demetrius, 
'^ That nothing would be more unhappy than a man 
who had never known affliction." He compares 
prosperity to the indulgence of a fond mother to 
a duld, which often proves his ruin ; but the af- 
fection of the Divine Being to that of a wise 
father, who would have his sons exercised with 
labour, disappointment, and pain, that they might 
gather strength and improve their fortitude. On 
this occasion the philosopher rises into that oele- 
lurated sentiment, that there is not on earth a 
spectacle more worthy the r^;ard of a Creator 
intent on his works, than a brave man superior 
to his sufferings : to which he adds, that it must 
be a pleasure to Jupiter himself to look down from 
heaven, and see Cato, amidst the ruins of his 
country, preserving his integrity. 

This thought will appear yet more reasonable, 
if we consider human life as a state of |»obation, 
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and aAverfAty as the post of honour in it, assigned 
often to the best and most select s^Mrits* 

But what I would chiefly insist on here, is, 
that we are not at present in a proper situation to 
judge of the counsels by which Providence acts, 
since but little arrives at our knowledge, and eren 
that little we discern imperfectly; or, according 
to the elegant figure in Holy Writ, " We see but 
^in part, and as in a glass darkly.'* It is to be 
considered that Providence in its economy re- 
gards the whole system of time and things toge- 
ther, so that we cannot discover the fcKBautiful 
connesdons between incidents which lie widely 
separated in time, and by losing so many links <rf 
the diain our reasonings become broken and im* 
perfect. Thus, those parts in the moral world 
which have not an absolute, may yet have a rela- 
tive beauty, in respect of some other parts con- 
cealed from us, but open to his eye, before whom 
past, present, and to come, are set together in one 
point of view : and those events, the permission 
of which seems now to accuse his goodness, may, 
in the consummation of things, boSi magnify his 
goodness, and exalt his wisdom. And this is 
enough to check our presumption, since it is in 
vain to apply our measures of regularity to mat- 
ters of which we know neither the antecedents 
nor the consequents, the beginning nor the end. 

I shall relieve my readers from this abstracted 
thought, by relating here a Jewish traditicm con. 
oemipg Moses, which seems to be a kind of para- 
ble illustrating what I have last mentioned. That 
great prophet, it is said, was called up by a voice 
from heaven to the top of a mountain ; where, in 
a oonferenoe with the Supreme Being, he was 
permitted to propow to him some questions con- 
oeming his administration of the universe. In 
the midst of this Divine colloquy he was com- 
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I to look down on the plain below. At the 
foot of the mountain there issued out a dear spring 
ai water, at which a soldier alighted from his 
horse to drink. He was no sooner gone than a 
little boy came to the same place, and finding a 
purse of gold which the soldier had dropped, took 
it up, and went away with it. Immediately after 
this came an infirm old man, weary with age and 
tny^liiig, and having quenched his thirst, sat 
down to rest hintself by the side of the spring. 
The soldier missing his parse, retnnit to aeanch 
for it, and demands it of the old man, who 
affirms he had not seen it, and appeals to Heaveil 
in witness of his innocence. The soldier, not be- 
lieving his protestation, kiUs him. Mo^ fell on 
his face with horror and amazement, '3vhen the 
Divine voice thus prevented his expostulation : 
^^ Be not surprised, Moses, nor ask why the 
Judge of the' whole earth has suffered this thing 
to come to pass : the child is the occasion that the 
blood of the old man is spilt ; but know, that the 
old man whom thou sawest was the murderer of 
that child's father." 

• Fortune favours stfll the wise and brave. 

The famous Gratian, in his little book where- 
in he lays down maxims for a man^s advancing 
himself at Court, advises his reader to associate 
himself with the fortunate, and to shun the com. 
pany of the unfortunate ; which, notwithstanding 
the baseness of the precept to an honest mind, 
may have something useful in it for those who 
push their interest in the world. It is certain, 
a great part of what we call good or ill fortune 
rises out of right or wrong measures or schemes 
of life. When I hear a man comj^ain of his 
being unfortunate in all his undertakings, I 
shrewdly suspect him for a very weak man in his 
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affairs. Id conformity with this way of thinking, 
Cardinal Richelieu used to say, that unfortunate 
and imprudent were but two words for the same 
thing. As the Cardinal himself had a great share 
both of prudence and good fortune, his famous 
antagonist, the Count d'Olivarez, was disgraced 
at the Court of Madrid, because it was alleged 
against him that he had never any success in his 
undertakings. This, says an eminent author, was 
indirectly accusing him of imprudence. 

Cicero recommended Pompey to the Romans for 
their general, upon three accounts, — as he was a 
"Vnan of courage, conduct, and good fortune. It 
was, perhaps, for the reason above mentioned, 
namely, that a series of good fortune supposes a 
prudent management in the person whom it be- 
fals, that not only Sylla the dictator, but several 
of the Roman emperors, as is still to be see^a upon 
their medals, among their otheif titles, give them- 
selyes that of Felix, or Fortunate. The Heathens,, 
indeed, seem to have valued a man more for hJs 
good fortune than for any other quality, which I 
think is very natural for those who have not a 
strong belief of another world; for how can I 
conceive a man crowned with many distinguishing 
blessings, that has not some extraordinary fund 
of merit and perfection in him, which lies open to 
the Supreme eye, thougH| perhaps, it is not disco- 
vered by my observation ? What is the reason 
Homer and Virgil's heroes do not form a resolu- 
tion, or strike a blow, without the conduct and 
direction of some deity? Doubtless, because the 
poets esteemed it the greatest honour to be fa- 
voured by the gods, and 'thought the best way of 
praising a man was to recount those favours 
which naturally implied an extraordinary merit in 
the person on whom they descended. 

Those 'vi^ho believe a future state of rewards 
and punishments, act very absurdly if they form. 
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their opinions of a man*s merit from his sac- 
cesses. But certainly, if I thought the whole 
circle of our being was concluded between our 
births and deaths, I should think a man's good 
fortune the measure and standard of his real 
merit, since Providence would have no opportu- 
nity of rewarding his virtue and perfections but 
in the present life. A virtuous unbeliever, who 
lies under the pressure of misfortunes, has reason 
to cry out, as they say Brutus did, a little before 
his death, *^'0 Virtue ! I have worshipped thee 
as a substantial good, but I find thou art an 
empty name." 

But to return to our first point : Though pru- 
• denoe does undoubtedly in a great measure produce 
our good or ill fortune in Siie world, it is certain 
there are many unforeseen accidents and occur- 
rences, which very often pervert the finest schemes 
that can be laid by human wisdom. The race is 
not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. Nothing less than infinite wisdom can 
have an abscdute command ov^r fortune : the 
highest degree of it which, man can possess, is by 
no means equal to fortuitous events, and to such 
contingencies as may arise in the prosecution of 
our affairs. Nay, it very often happens, that 
prudence, which has always in it a great mixture 
of caution, hinders a man from being so fortunate 
as he might possibly have been without it. A 
person wl^ only aims at what is likely to succeed, 
and follows dosdy the dictates of. human pru- 
dence, never meets with those great and unfore- 
seen, successes wluch are often the effect of a 
sanguine temper, or a more happy rashness ; and 
this, perhaps, may be the reason that, according 
to>1^e common observation. Fortune, like other 
females, delights rather in favouring the young 
than the old. 
. Up<m the whole, since man is. so ihoit-dghted 
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a creature, and the accidents which may happen 
to him so various, I cannot but be o£ Doctor 
Tillotson's opinion in another case, — ^that were 
there any doubt of a Providence, yet it certainly 
would be very desirable there should be su^ a 
being of infinite wisdom and goodness, on whose 
-direction we might rely in the conduct of human 
Ufe. 

It is a great presumption to ascribe our successes 
to our own management, and not to esteem our- 
selves upon any blessing, rather as it is the bounty 
of Heac^An, than the acquisition of our own pru- 
dence* I am very well pleased with a medal which 
was strufsk by Queen Elizabeth, a little after the 
defeat of the invincible Armada, to perpetuate the 
memory of that extraordinary event. It is well 
known how the King of Spain, and others, who 
,were-the enemies of that great princess, to dero- ^ 
gate from her glory, ascribed the ruin of their fleeK 
rather to the violence of storms and tempests, than 
to the bravery of the- English. Queen Elizabeth, 
instead of looking upon this as a diminution of her 
honour, valued herself upon such a signal favour of 
Providence ; and accordingly, on the reverse of the 
medal above mentioned, has xepresented a fleet 
beaten l)y a tempest, and falling foul upon one an- 
otheTy-Vith that religious inscription, Affiavit Deus, 
et dissipantur ; ^^ He blew with his wind, and they 
were scattered." 

It is remarked of a famous Grecian General, 
whose name I cannot at present recollect, and who 
had been a particular favourite of fortune, that 
upon recounting his victories among his fiiends, 
he added, at the end of several great actions, And 
in this fortune had «o share. After which, it is 
observed in history that he never prospered in any 
thing he undertook. 

As arrogance, 'and a conceitedness of our owqj^ 
abilities, are very shocking and offensive to men of 
r6 
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sense and virtue, we may be mire they are highly 
displeasing to that Being who delights in a hiun- 
Ue mind, and, by several of his dispensations, seems 
purposely to shew tis that oar own schemes o^ pru- 
dence have no share in our adTanoements. 

Since on this subject I have already admitted 
several quotations which have occurred to my 
memory upon writing this paper, I will conclude 
it with a little Persian fable. A drop of water fell 
out of a doud into the sea, and finding itself lost 
in such an immensity of fluid matter, broke out 
into the following reflection : ^^ Alas ! what an in- 
significant creature am I in this prodigious ocean 
of waters I my existence is of no concern to the 
universe ; I am reduced to a kind of nothing, and 
am less than the least of the wwks of Ood.'* It so 
happened, that an oyster, which lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of this drop, chanced to gape and 8walk>w 
it up in the midst- of this its humble soliloquy. 
The drop, says the fable, lay a great while harden- 
ing in the shell, till by dBgren it was ripened into 
a pearl ; whidi^ falling into the hands of a diver, 
. after a long series of adventures, is at present that 
famous pearl which is fixed on the tap of the 
Persian diadem. 

Sifracius illabaiur arbis, 
Impavidumferient rutfks. 

Hon. Ub. III. Od. 3. L 7. 
Should the whole frame of nature round him break. 

In ruin and confusion huii*d, 
He, unconcemM, would hear tiie mighty crack, 
And stand secure amidst a falling world. 

Anok. 

. AIak, considered in himself, is a very helpless 
and a very wretched being. He is subject every 
moment to the greatest cakmities and misfortunes. 
He is beset with danger on all. sides, and may 
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become unhappy by ntimfoerless casualties, which 
he could pot foresee, nor have prevented had he 
foreseen them. 

It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to so 
many accidents, that we are under the care of One 
w;ha directs contingencies, and has in his hands 
the management of every thing that is capable of- 
annoying or offending us ; who knows the assist* 
anoe we stand in need of, and is always ready to 
bestow it on those who ask it of him. 

The natural homage which such a creature bears 
to so infinitely wise and good a Being, is a firm 
reliance on him for the blessings and conveniences 
of life, and an habitual trust in him for deliverance 
out of all such dangers and difficulties as may 
befal us* ' 

The man who always lives in this disposition of 
mind, has not the same dark and melandioly views 
of human nature as he wha considers himself ab- 
stractedly from this relation to the Supreme Being. 
At the same time that .^e reflects upon his own 
weakness and imperfection, he comforts himself 
with the contemplation of these Divine attributes, 
which are employed for his safety and his welfare. 
He finds his want of foresight made up by the om- 
nisdence of him who is his support. He is not 
sensible of his own want of strength, when he 
knows that his helper is almighty. In short, ther 
person who has a firm trust in the Supreme Being, 
is powerful in his power, wise by his wisdom,^ 
happy by Ips happiness. He reaps the benefit of 
every Divine attribute, and loses his own insuffi^ 
ciency in the fulness of infinite perfection. 

To make our lives more easy to us, we are com- 
sianded to put eur trust in him, who is thus able 
$0 r^eve and succour us; the Divine goodness 
having made sudi a reliance a duty, notwithstand. 
ing we should have been miserable had it been 
foibidden iis« 
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Among several motives which might be made 
use of to recommend this duty to us, I shall only 
take notice of those that follow:-— 

The first and strongest is, that we are promised 
he will not fail those who put their trust in Him. 

But, without considering the supernatural bless- 
ing which accompanies this duty, we may observe, 
that it has a natural tendency to its own rewards i 
or, in other words, that this firm trust and con- 
fidence in the great Disposer of all things, con- 
tributes very much to the getting dear of any 
affliction,, or to the bearing it manfully. A person 
who believes he has his succour at hand, and that 
he acts in sight of his friend, often exerts himself 
beyond his abilities, and does wonders that are not 
to be matched by one who is not animated with 
such a confidence of success. I could produce in- 
stances from history, of generals, who, out of a 
belief that they were under the protection of some 
invisible assistant, did not only encourage their 
soldiers to do their utmost, but have acted them- 
selves beyond what they would have done, had 
they not been inspired by such a belief. I might, 
in the same. manner, shew how such a trust in the 
assistance of an Almighty Being naturally pro- 
duces patience, hope, cheerfulness, and all other 
dispositions of mind that alleviate those calamities 
which we are not able to remove. 

The practice of this virtue administers great 
comfort to the mind of man in l^imes of poverty 
and afflictions, but most of all in the hour of death. 
When the soul is hovering in the last moments of 
its separation ; when it is just entering on another 
state of existence, to converse with scenes, and 
objects, and companions, that are altogether new ; 
what can support her under such tremblings of 
thought, such fear, such anxiety, such apprdien- 
sions, but the casting of all her cares upon Him who 
first gave her being, who has conducted her through 
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one stage of it, and will be always with her to 
guide and comfort her in her progress through 
eternity? 

David has very beautifully represented this 
steady reliance on God Almighty in his twenty- 
third psalm ; which is a kind of pastoral hymn, 
and filled with those allusions which are used in 
that kind of writing. As the poetry is very ex- 
quisite, I shall present my reader with the follow- 
ing translation of it. 

I. The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd's care ; 
His presence shall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
My noon-day walks he shall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 

II. When in the sultry glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirsty mountain pant. 
To fertile vales and dewy meads 
My weary wandMng steps he leads, 
Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow. 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 

III. Though in the paths of death I tread. 
With gloomy horrors overspread. 

My stedfast heart shall fear no ill. 
For thou, O Lord, art with me still ; 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful shade. 

IV. Though in a bare and rugged way 
Through devious lonely wilds I stray. 
Thy bounty shall my pains beguile ; 
The barren wilderness shall smile. 
With sudden greens and herbage crownM, 
And streams shall murmur all around. 
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SECTION IV. 

The Warship of Gad, 

Relegentem esse oportet^ religiosvm nefas* 

Inoerti auctoris apud Aul. Geli,. 
A mini should be religious, not superstitious. ^ 

It is of the last importance to season the pas- 
sions of a child with devotion, which seldom dies 
in a mind that has reoeired an early tincture of it. 
Though it may seem extinguished for a while by 
the cares of the world, the heats of youth, or the 
allurements of vice, it generally breaks <mt, and 
discovers itself again, as soon as discretion, con- 
sideration, age, or misfortunes, have brought the 
man- to himself. The fire may be covered and 
overlaid, but cannot be entirely quenched or 
smothered. 

A state of temperance, sobriety, and justice, 
without devotion, is a cold, lifeless, insipid con- 
dition of virtue, and is rather to be stiled philo- 
sophy than religion. Devotion opens the mind to 
great conceptions, and fills it with more subhme 
ideas than any that are to be met with in the most 
exalted science, and at the same time warms and 
agitates the soul more than sensual pleasure. 

It has been observed by some writers, that man is 
more distinguished from the animal world by de- 
votion than by reason, as several brute creatures dis- 
cover in their actions something like a faint glim- 
mering of reason, though they betray, in no single 
circumstance of their behaviour, any thing t^t bears 
the least affinity to devotion. It is certain, 'the 
propensity of the mind to religious worship, the 
natural tendency of the soul to fly to some snperior 
Being for succour in dangers and distresses | -the 
gratitude to an invisible Superintendent, which 
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Arises in us upon receiving any extraordinary and 
unexpected good fortune ; the acts of love and ad- 
miration with which the thoughts of men are so 
wonderfully transported, in mieditating upon the 
IMrine p^ections ; and the universal concurrence 
of all the nations under heaven in the great article 
of adoration,*~plainly shew that devotion or re- 
ligious worship must be the effect of a tradition 
from some first Founder of mankind, or that it is 
conformable to the natural light of reason, or that 
it proceeds from an instinct implanted in the soul 
itself. For my part, I lo<^ upon all these to be 
the concurrent causes; but whichever o{ them 
* shall beassigned as the principle of Divine worship, 
it man^tly points to a Supreme Being as the first 
author of it. 

. I may take some other opportunity of considering 
those particular forms and methods of devotion 
which are taught us by Christianity ; but shall 
- here observe into what errors even this Divine prin- 
ciple may sometimes lead us, when it is not mo- 
d^ted by that right reason which was given us fts 
the guide of all our actions. 

The two great errors into whidi a mistaken de- 
votion may betray us are, enthusiasm and 8%er- 
stition. -' 

There is not a more melancholy object than a 
man who has his head turned with i^li^eus en- 
thusiasm. A person that is crazed, though with 
^de or malioe, is a sight very morti^ng to 
human nature ^ but when the distemper arises 
from any indiscreet fervours of devotiim, or too in- 
tense an applicatiim c^ the mind to its mistaken 
duties, it deserves our compassion in a more par- 
ticular manner. We may, however, learn this 
lesson from it, — ^that since devotion itself (which 
one would be apt to think could not be too warm) 
may disorder the mind, unless its heats are tem- 
perad with caution and prudence, we should be 
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particularly careful to keep our reason as cool as 
possible, and to guard ourselves in all parts of life 
against the influence of passion, imagination, and 
constitution. 

Devotion, when it does not lie under the check 
of reason, is very apt to degenerate into enthusiasm. 
When the mind finds herself very much inflamed 
with her devotions, she is too much indined to 
chink they are not of her own kindling, hut blown 
up with something Divine within her. If she in- 
dulges this thought too far, and humours the 
growing passion, she at last flings herself into 
imaginary raptures and ecstasies ; and when once 
she fancies herself under the influence of a Divine 
impulse, it is no wonder if she sUght^ human or- 
dinanoes, and refuses to comply with any established 
form of religion, as thinking herself directed by a 
much superior guide. 

As enthusiasm is a kind of excess in devotion, 
superstition is the excess not only of devotion, but 
of religion in generaL According to an old Heathen 
saying, quoted by Aulus GelUus, Relegentem esse 
oportet^religioswn nefas; a man should be religious, 
not superstitious ; for, as the author tells us, Ni^^- 
dius observed upon this passage, that the Latin 
words which terminate in osus, generally imply 
vidons characters, and the having of any quality 
to an excess. 

An enthusiast in religion is like an obstinate 
down — a superstitious man like an insipid courtier. 
Enthusiasm has something in it of madness, super- 
stition of folly. Most of the sects that fall short 
of the Church of England have in them strong 
tinctures of enthusiasm, as the Roman Catholic 
Rdigion is one huge overgrown body of diildish 
and idle superstitions. 

The Roman Catholic Church seems, indeed, irre- 
coverably lost in this particular. If an absurd 
dress or behaviour be introduced in the world, it 
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will soon be found out and discarded : on the con- - 
trary, a habit or ceremony, though never so ridicu* 
lous, which has taken sanctuary in the church, 
sticks- in it for ever. A Gothic bishop, perhaps, 
thought it proper to repeat such a form in such 
particular ^oes or slippers; another fancied it 
would be very decent if such a part of public de- 
votions were performed with a mitre on his head, 
and a crosier in his hand; to this a brother Vandal, 
as wise as the others, adds an antic dress, which he 
conceived would allude very aptly to such and such 
mysteries ; till by degrees the whole office has de- 
generated into an empty shew. 

Their successors see the vanity and inconveni- 
ence of these ceremonies, but, instead of reform- 
ing, perhaps add others, whidi they think more 
significant, and which take possession in the same 
manner, and are never to be driven out after they 
have been once admitted. I have seen the Pope 
officiate at St. Peter's, where, for two hours toge- 
ther, he was busied in putting on or off his dif- 
ferent accoutrements, according to the different 
parts he was to act in them. 

Nothing is so glorious in the eyes of mankind, 
and ornamental to human nature, setting aside the 
infinite advantages which arise from it, as a strong, 
steady, masculine piety ; but enthusiasm and su- 
perstition are the weaknesses of human reason, 
that expose us to the scorn and derision of infidels, 
and sink us even below the beasts that perish. 

Idolatry may be looked upon as another €rror 
arising from mistaken devotion ; but because re- 
flections on that subject would be of no use to an 
English reader, I shall not enlarge upon it. 

Omnibus in terris^ qua sunt a Gadibus usque 
Aisrorum et Gangem^ pauci dignoscere possunt 
V^ra bona^ atque iilis mtUium cUversa, remota 
Errons nebtth ■ Jyv. Sat. X. 1. 1. 
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Ik)ok round the habitable "x^oiM, how few 
Know their own good ; or, knowing it, pursue ! 

Drydek. 

Ik my last Saturday's paper I laid down some 
thoughts upon devotion in general, and shall here 
shew what were the notions of the most refined 
Heathens on this subject, as they are represented 
in Plato^s dialogue upon prayer, entitled Aid" 
Hades the Second^ which doubtless gare occasion to 
Juvenal's tenth Satire, and to the second Satire of 
Persius ; as the last of these authors has almost 
transcribed the preceding dialogue, entitled Atd' 
Metres the First, in hife fourth Satire. 
- The speakers in this dialogue upon prayer are 
Socrates and Alcibiades, and the substance of it 
(when drawn together out of the intricacies and 
digressions) as follows :— . 

Socrates meeting his pupil Alcibiades, as he was 
going to his devotions, and observing his eyes to be 
fixed upon the earth with great seriousness and at- 
tention, tells him, that he had reason to be thought- 
ful on that occasion, since it was possible for a man 
to bring down evils upon himself by his o^ii 
lirayers; and that those things which the gods 
send him in answer to his petitions might turn to his 
destruction. This,says he, may not only hap^n when 
a man prays for what he knows is mischievous in 
its own nature, as (Edipus implored the gods to sow 
dissention between his sons ; but when ^e prays for 
what he believes would be for his good, and against 
what he believes would be to his detriment. This 
the philosopher shews must necessarily happen 
. among us, since most men are blinded with igno- 
rance, prejudice, or passion, which hinder them 
from seeing such things as are really beneficial to 
them. For an instance, he asks Alcibiades, whe- 
ther he would not be thorougUy pleased and satis- 
fied if that God to whom ^ was going to address 
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himself, should promise to make him the sovereign 
of the whole earth ? Aldbiades answers, that he 
should doubtless look upon such a promise as the 
greatest favour that could be bestowed upon him. 
Socrates then asks him, if after receiving this great 
favour he would be contented to lose his life ? or if 
he would receive it though he was sure he should 
make an ill use of it ? To both which questions 
Aldbiades answers in the negative. Socrates then 
shews him, from the examples of others, how these 
might probably be the effect of such a blessing. He 
then adds, tlAt other reputed pieces of good for- 
tune, as that of having a son, or procuring the 
highest post in a government, are subject to the 
like fatal consequences ; which, nevertheless, says 
he, men ardently desire, and would not fail to pray 
for, if they thought their prayers might be effectuad 
for the obtaining of them. 

Having established this great point, that all the 
most apparent blessings in this life are obnoxious 
to such dreadful consequences, and that no man 
knows what in its events would prove to him a 
blessing or a curse, he teaches Aldbiades after 
what manner he ought to pray. 

In the first place, he recommends to him, as the 
model of his devotions, a short prayer, which a 
Greek poet composed for the use of his friends, in 
the following words : ^^ O Jupiter ! give us those 
things which are good for us, wheUier they are 
such things as we pray for, or such things as we 
do not pray for ; and remove from us those things 
which are hurtful, though they are such things as 
we pray for." 

In the second place, that his disdple may ask 
such things as are expedient for him, he shews 
him, that it is absolutely necessary to apply him- 
self to the study of true wisdom, and to die know- 
ledge of that which is his chief good, and the most 
cuitable to the excellency of his nature* 
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In the third and hist plaoe, he informs him, that 
the best methods he could make use of to draw 
down blessings upon himself, and to render his 
prayers acceptable, would be to Uve in a constant 
practice of his duty towards the gods and towards 
men. Under this head he very much recommends 
a form of a prayer the Lacedemonians made use 
of, in which ihey petition the gods ^^ to give them 
all good things, so long as the^ were virtuous.*'-^ 
Under this head likewise he gives a very remark- 
able account of an oracle to the following purpose. 

Wlien the Athenians, in the war with tiie Lace* 
demonians, received many defeats both by sea and 
land, they sent a message to the oracle (^ Jupiter 
Ammon, to ask the reason why they, who erected 
so many temples to the gods, and adorned them 
with such costly offerings ; why they, who had in- 
stituted so many festivsJs, and accompanied them 
with such pomps and ceremonies; in short, why 
they, who had slain so many hecatombs at their 
altars, — should be less successful than the Iiaoede- 
monians, who fell so short of them in all these 
particulars. To this, says he, the oracle made the 
following reply : "I am better pleased --with the 
prayer of the Lacedemonians, than with all the ob- 
lations of the Greeks.*' As this prayer iibplied 
and encouraged virtue in those who made it, the 
philosopher proceeds to shew how the most viei* 
ous man might be devout, so far as victims 
could make hjxn ; but that his offerings were re* 
garded by the gods as bribes, and his petitions as 
blasphemies* He likewise quotes, on this occasion, 
two verses out of Homer, in which the poet sa^ 
that the scent of the Trojan sacrifices was earned 
up to heaven by the winds ; but that it was not 
acceptable to the gods, who were diiqdeased with 
Priam and all his people. 

The conclusion of tMs dialogue is very remarkable. 
Socrates having deterred Aldbiades from the prayers 
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and sacrifice be was going to offer, by siting forth 
the above-mentioned difficulties of performing that 
duty as he ought, adds these words : " We must 
tlterefore wait till such time as we may leam how 
we ought to behave ourselves towards me gods and 
towards men." But when will that time come, 
says Aldbiades, and who is it that will instruct us f 
for I would fain see this man, whoever he is. It 
is one, says Socrates, who takes care of you ; but 
as Homer teQs us that Minerva removed the mist 
from Diomedes*s eyes, that he might plainly dis- 
cover both gods and men, so the darkness that 
hangs upon your mind must be removed, before you 
are able to discern what is good and what is eviL 
Liet him remove from my mind, says Aldbiades, 
the darkness, and what else he pleases ; I am deter- 
mined to refuse nothing he shall order me, whoever 
he is, so that I may become the better man by it. 
The remaining part of this dialogue is very ob- 
scure: there is something in it that would make us 
think Socrates hinted at himiself , when he spoke of 
this Divine Teacher who was to come into the 
world, did he not own, that he himself was in this 
respect as much at a loss, and in as great distress, 
as the rest of mankind. 

Some learned men look upon this oondusion as a 
prediction of our Saviour; or at least that Socrates, 
like Uie High-priest, prophesied unknowingly, and 
pointed at that Divine Teacher who was to come 
into the world some ages after him. However 
that may be, we find that this great philosopher 
saw, by the light of reason, that it was suitable to 
the goodness of the Divine nature to send a per- 
son into the world who should instruct mankind in 
the duties of religion, and, in particular, teach 
them how to pray. 

Whoever reads this abstract of Plato*s discourse, 
on prayer, will, I believe, naturally make this re- 
flection :.«tbat the great Founder of our religion, as 
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well by his own example, as in the form of prayer 
which he taught his disciples, did not only keep up 
to those roles which the light of nature had sug- 
gested to this great philosopher, but instructed his 
disciples in the whole extent of this duty, as well 
as 0f all others. He directed them to the proper 
object of adoration, and taught them, according to 
the third rule above mentioned, to apply them- 
selves to Him in their closets, without shew or 
ostentation, and to worship Him in spirit and in 
truth. As the Lacedemonians, in their form of 
prayer, implored the gods in general to give them 
all good things so long as they were virtuous, we 
ask in particular ^Uhat our offences may be for- 
given us, as we forgive those of others.'* If we look 
into the second rule which Socrates has prescribed, — 
namely, that we should apply ourselves to the know- 
ledge of such things as are best for us, — ^this too is 
explained at large in the doctrines of the Gkispel, 
where we are taught in several instances to regard 
those things as curses, which appear as blessings in 
the eye of the world ; and, on the contrary, to 
esteem those things as blessings, which to the ge- 
nerality of mankind appear as curses. Thus, in 
the form which is prescn^d to us, we only pray for 
that happiness which is.our chief good, and the great 
end o£ our existence, when we petition the Supreme 
Being for ^^ the coming of his kingdom,*' being solici- 
tous for no other temporal blessing but our duly sus- 
tenance. On (he other side, we pray against nothing 
but sin, and against evil in general, leaving it with 
Omniscience to determine what is really such. If 
we look into the first of Socrates's rules of prayer, 
in which he recommends the above-mentioned 
form of the ancient poet, we find that fonn not 
only comprehended, but very much improved, in 
the petition wherein we pray to the Supreme Be- 
ing that " his will may be done :" which is of the 
same force with that form which our Saviour used, 
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when he prayed against the most painful and most 
ignominious of deaths, ^' Neverthdess not my will, 
but thine, be done." This comprehensive petition 
is the most humble, as well as the most prudent, 
that can be offered up from the creature to its 
Creator, as it supposes the Supreme Being wills 
nothing but what is for our good, and that he 
knows better than ourselves what is so. . L. 

Nequeo monsirarey et senHo tanium, 

Juv. Sat, VII. L 66. 

'Tis what I only feel, but can't express. 

If there were no other consequence of it, but bare- 
ly that human creatures on this day assemble them, 
selves before their Creator, without regard to their 
usual employments ; their minds at leisure from the 
cares of this life, and their bodies adorned with the 
best attire they can bestow on them ; I say, were 
this mere outward celebration of a Sabbath all that 
is expected from men, even that were a laudable 
distinction, and a purpose worthy the human na- 
ture. But when there is added to it the sublime 
pleasure of devotion, our being is exalted above 
itself; and he who spends a seventh day in the con- 
templation of the next life, will not easily fall into 
the corruptions of this in the other six. They who 
never admit thoughts of this kind into their ima- 
ginations, lose higher and sweeter satisfactions than 
can be raised by any other entertainment. The 
most illiterate man, who is touched«with devdtion, 
and uses frequent exercises of it, contracts a cer- 
tain greatness of mind, mingled with a noble sim^ 
plidty, that raises him above those of the same 
condition ; and there is an indelible mark of good- 
ness in those who sincerely possess it. It is hardly 
possible it should be otherwise ; for the fervours of 
a pious mind will naturally contract such an ear* 
neatness and attention towards a better being, as 
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will make the ordinary passages of life go off with 
a beoomiDg indifference. By this a man in the 
lowest condition will not appear mean, or in the 
most splendid fortune insolent. 

As to all the intricacies and vidssitades under 
which men are ordinarily entangled with the 
utmost sorrow and passion, one who is devoted to 
Heaven, when he falls into such difficulties, is led 
by a due through a labyrinth. As to this world, 
he does not pretend to skill in the mazes of it, 
but fixes his Uioughts upon one certainty, — ^that he 
shall soon be out of it. And we may ask very 
boldly, what can be a more sure consolation than 
to have a hope in death ? When men are ar- , 
rived at thinking of their very dissolution with 
pleasure, how few things axe there that can be 
terrible to them ! Certainly, nothing can be 
dreadful to such spirits but what would make 
death terrible to them, — falsehood towards man, or 
impiety towards Heaven. To such as these, as 
there are certainly many sudi, the gratifications 
of innocent pleasures are doubled, even with re- 
flections upon their imperfection. The disap- 
pointments which naturally attend the great pro- 
mises we make oursdves in expected enjoyments, 
strike no damp upon such men, but only quidcen 
thdr ^ hopes of soon knowing joys, whidi are too 
pure to admit of allay or satiety. 

^ It is thought, among the politer sort of man- 
kind, an imperfection to want a relish of any of 
those things whidi refine our lives. This is the - 
foundation of the acceptance which doquence, 
music, and poetry, make in the world ; and I know 
niA why devotion, considered merdy as an exalta- 
tion of our happiness, should not at least be so far 
regarded as to be considered. It is possible the 
very inquiry would lead men into such thoughts 
and gratifications as they did not expect to meet 
with in this place. Many a good acquaintance has 
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been lost from a general prepossesstcin in his disfa* 
vour, and a severe aspect has often hid under it a 
very agreeable companion. 

There are no distinguishing quidities among 
men to which there are not false pretenders ; but 
though none is more pretended to than that of 
devotion, there are, perhaps, fewer successful im. 
postors in this kind than any other. There is some, 
thing so natively great and good in a person that 
is truly devout, that an awkward man may as well 
pretend to be genteel, as- ati hypocrite to be pious. 
The constraint in words and* actions are equally 
visible in both cases, and -aiEy 'thing set up in their 
room does but remove ihe<e)ideftvours the farther 
off their pretensions. But however the sense of 
true piety is abated, there is no odier motive of 
action that can carry us. through all the* viczssi- 
tudes of life with alacrity ' and- resolution. Bm 
piety, like philosophy, when it is superfici^ dobs 
but make men appear the wosse ibr it; ahd a 
principle that is but half received, does- but dis- 
tract, instead of guiding oui* bAaViour» When I 
reflect upon the unequsd conduct of Lotius, I see 
many things that run directly counter to his in- 
terest; therefore I cannot attribute his labours 
for the'public good to ambition. MTien I consider 
his disregard to his fortune, I cannot esteem him 
covetous. How, then, can I reconcile his n^Iect 
of himself and his zeal for others ? I have long 
suspected him to be a little pious; but no man 
ever hid his vice with greater caution than he 
does his virtue. It was the praise of a great 
Roman, that he had rather be, than appear good * 
but such is the weakness of hatim^ that I dare 
say he had rather be esteemed Irreligious than 
devout. By I know not what impatience of 
raillery, he is wonderftiUv fiearfiil df being thought 
too great a believer. A hundred little devicesare 
made use of to hide a time of .private devotion ; 
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and he wiH allow you any suspicion of his being 
ill employed, so you do not tax him with being 
well. But, alas ! how mean is such a bdiayiour ! 
To boast of virtue is a most ridiculous way of 
disappointing the merit of it, but not so pitiful 
as that of being ashamed of it. How unhappy is 
the wretch who makes the most absolute and in- 
dependent motive of action the cause of per- 
plexity and inconstancy ! How much another 
figure does Cielicola make with all who know 
him ! His great and superior mind, frequently 
exalted by the raptures of heavenly meditation, is 
to all his friends of the same use as if an angel 
were to appear at the decision of their disputes. 
They very well understand he is as much disin- 
terested and unbidSsed as 'such a being. He con. 
siders all applications - made to him, as those ad- 
dresses will affect his own application to Heaven. 
All his determinations are ddivered with a beau- 
tiful humility ; and he pronounces his decisions 
with the air of oiie who is more frequently a sup- 
plicant than a Judge. 

Thus humble, and thus great, is the man who 
is moved by piety, and exalted by devotion. But 
behold this recommended by the masterlv hand of 
a great Divine I have heretofore made bold with : 

^' It is such a pleasure as can never doy or 
overwork the mind ; a delight that grows and 
improves under thought and reflection ; and while 
it exercises, does also endear itself to the mind. 
All pleasures ^at affect the body must needs 
weary, because they transport ; and all transpor- 
tation is a violence ; and no violence can be last- 
ing, but determines upon the falling of the spirits, 
which are not able to keep up that height of 
motion that the pleasure of the senses raises 
them to. And therefore how inevitably does an 
immoderate laughter end in a sigh, which is only 
nature^s recovering itself after a fioroe done to it ! 
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bat the religious pleasure of a well^sposed mind 
moves gently, and therefore constantly. It does 
not effect by rapture and ecstasy, but is like the 
pleasure of health, greater and stronger than 
those that call up the senses with grosser and 
more affecting impressions. No man's body is as 
strong as his appetites ; but Heaven has corrected 
the boundlessness of his voluptuous desires by 
stinting his strengths and contracting his capa- 
cities. — ^The pleasure of the religious man is an 
easy and a portable pleasure; such a one as he 
carries about in his bosom, without alarming 
either the eye or the envy of the world. A man 
putting all his pleasures into this one, is like a 
traveller putting all his goods into one jewel ; the 
value is the same, and the convenience greater*** 



SECTION V. 

Advantages of Revelation above Natural Reawn. 

-"•QuMqidd dignum sapiente bonoque est 9 

HoR. Ep. lib. I. 4. 1. 6. 
What befits the wise and good ? 

Creech. 

Relioiok may be considered under two gene- 
ral heads. The first comprehends what we are to 
believe ; the other, what we are to practise. By 
those things which we are to believe, I mean 
whatever is revealed to us in the Holy Writings, 
and of which we could not have obtained the know- 
ledge by the %ht of nature ; by the things which 
we are to practise, I mean aU those duties to 
which we are directed by reason or natural reli- 
gion. The first of these I shall distinguish by 
the name of faith ; the second, by that of mo- 
rality. 

g2 
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If we look into the more serious part of man- 
kind, we find many who lay so great a stress upon 
liidth, that they neglect morality ; and many who 
build so much upon morality, that they do not 
pay a due regard to faith. The perfect man 
should be defective in neither of these partitulars, 
as will be very evident to those who consider the 
benefits which arise from each of them, and which 
I shall make the subject of this day*8 paper. 

Notwithstanding this general division of Chris- 
tian duty into morality and faith, and that they 
have both their peculiar excellencies, the first has 
the pre-eminence in several respects : 

First,— Because the greatest part of morality 
(as I have stated the notion of it) is of a fixed 
eternal nature, and will endure when faith shall 
fail and be lost in conviction. 

Secondly, — Because a person may be qualified 
to do greater good to mankind, and become more 
beneficial to the world, by morality without faidi, 
than by faith without morality. 

Thirdly, — Because morality gpves a greater per- 
fection to human nature, by quieting the mind, 
moderating the passions, and advancing the hap- 
piness of every man in his private capacity. 

Fourthly, — Because the rule of morality is much 
more certain than that of faith ; all the civilized 
nations in the world agreeing in the great points 
of morality as much as they differ in those of 
faith. 

Fifthly, — Because infidelity is not of so malig- 
nant a nature as immorality ; or, to put the same 
reason in another light, because it is generally 
owned there may be salvation for a virtuous in- 
fidel, (particularly in the case of invineft)le ^o- 
nmce,) but none for a vicious believer. 

Sixthly, — Because faith seems to draw its prin«* 
dpal, if not all its excellency, from the influence 
it has upon morality; as we shall see more at 
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large, if we consider vherein oonsists the ezoel- 
lency of faith, or the belief of revealed religion ; 
and this I think is, 

First, — In explaining and carrying to greater 
height several points of morality. 

Secondly, — ^In furnishing new and stronger mo- 
tives to enforce the practice of morality. 

Thirdly, — In giving us more amiable ideas of 
the Supreme Being, more endearing notions of 
one another, and a truer state of ourselves, both 
in regard to the grandeur and vileness df our 
natures. 

Fourthly, — By shewing us the blackness and 
deformity of vice, which, in the Christian system, 
is so very great, that he who is possessed of aH 
perfection, and the sovereign Judge of it, is' re- 
presented by several o£ our Divines as hating sin 
to the same degree that he loves the Sacred Person 
who was made the propitiation of it. 

Fifthly,-:-In being the ordinary and prescribed 
method of making morality effectual to salvation. 

I have only touched on these several heads, 
which every one who is conversant in discourses 
of this nature will easily enlarge upon in his 
own thoughts, and draw conclusions from them 
which may be useful to him in the conduct of his 
life. One, I. am sure, is so obvious that he can- 
not miss it ; namely, that a man cannot be ^^ethct 
in his scheme of morality, who does not strengthen 
and support it with that of the Christian futh. 

Besides this, I shall lav down two or three 
other maxims, which I think we may deduce 
from what has been said. 

First, — ^That we should be particularly cautious 
of making any thing an article of faith which 
does not contribute to the confirmation or im- 
provement of morality. 

Secondlyy—That no article of faith can be true 
and authentic which weakens or subverts the 
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practical part of religion, or what I haye lii- 
therto called morality. 

ThiTdly,-^That the greatest friend of morality, 
or natural religion, cannot poasibly apprehend any 
danger from embracing Ohristiamty, as it is pre* 
senred pure and uncomipt in the doctrines of our 
nationid Church. 

There is likewise another maxim, which I 
- think may be drawn from the foregoing conside- 
rations; which is this, — ^that we should, in ^all 
dubious points, consider any ill consequences that 
may arise from them, supposing they should be 
erroneous, before we g^ve up our assent to them. 

For example, in that duputable point of per- 
secuting men for conscience* sake, besides the em- 
bittering their minds with hatred, indignation, 
and all the- yehemenoe of resentment, and en- 
snaring them to profess what they do not belieye, 
we cut them off from the pleasures and adyantages 
of society, afflict their bodies, distress their for- 
tunes, hurt their reputations, ruin their families, 
make their liyes painful, or put an end to them. 
Sure, when I see such dreadful consequences arising 
from a principle, I would be as fully conyinced 
of the truth of it as of a mathematical demon, 
stration, before I would yenture to act upon it^ 
or make it a part of my religion. 

In this case the injury done our neighbour is 
plain and eyident; the principle that puts us 
upon doing it, of a dubious and disputable nature. 
Morality seems highly yiolated by the one; and 
whether or no a zeal for what a man thinks the 
true system of faith may justify it, is very uncer- 
tain. I cannot but think, if our i^eligion produce 
charity, as well as zeal, it will not be for shewing 
itself by such cruel instances. But to conclude 
with tne words of an excellent author, ^^ We 
haye just enough religion to make us hate, but 
not enough to make us loye, one another.*' G. 
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The fewer things we want, the more we resemble 
God. 

It was the common boast of the Heathen philo- 
sophers, that by the efficacy of their several doc- 
trines they made human nature resemble the 
Divine. How much mistaken soever they might 
be in the several means they proposed for this end, 
it must be owned that the design was great and 
glorious. The finest works of invention and 
imagination are of very little weight, when put in 
the balance with what refines and exalts the 
rational mind. Longinus excuses Homer very 
handsomely, when he says, the poet made his gods 
like men, that he might make his men appear like 
the gods. ' But it must be allowed that several of 
the ancient philosophers acted as Cicero wishes Ho- 
mer had done : they endeavoured rather to make 
men like gods, than gods like men. 

According to this general maxim in philosophy, 
some of them have endeavoured to place men in 
such a state of^leasure, or indolence at least, as 
they vainly imagined the happiness of the Supreme 
Being to' consist in. On the other hand, therinost 
virtuous sect of philosophers have created, a chi- 
merical wise man, whom they made exempt from 
passion and pain, and thought it enough to pro- 
nounce hiim all-sufficient. 

This last character, when divested of the glare of 
human philosophy that surrounds it, signifies no 
more than that a good and wise man shoiUd so ann 
himself with patience, as not to yield tamely to the 
violence of passion and pain ; that he should learn 
so to suppress and contract his desires, as to have 
few wants ; and that he should cherish so many 
virtues in his soul, as to have a perpetual source of 
pleasure in himself. 

The Christian religion requires, that, after having 
framed the best idea we are able of the Divine 
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nature, it should be our next care to conform our. 
selves to it as far as our imperfections will permit. 
I might mention several passages in the Sacred 
Writings on this head, to which I might add many- 
maxims and wise sayings of moral authors among 
the Greeks and Romans. 

I shall only instance a remarkable passage to 
this purpose out of Julian's Ciesars. The em- 
peror having represented all the Roman emperors, 
with Alexander the Great, as passing in leview 
before the gods, and striving for the superiority, 
lets them all drop, excepting Alexander, Julius 
Caesar, Augustus Ceesar, Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, 
and Constantine. Each of these great heroes of 
antiquity lays in his daim for the upper place, and, 
in order to it, sets forth his actions after the most 
advantageous manner. But the gods, instead of 
being dazzled with the lustre of their actions, 
inquire, by Mercury, into the proper motive and 
governing principle that influenced them through, 
out the whole series of their lives and exploits. 
Alexander tells them that his aim was to conquer; 
Julius Caesar, that his was to gain the highest post 
in his country; Augustus, to govern weU; Trajan, 
that his was the same as that of Alexander,.».iiamely , 
to conquer. The question at length was put to 
Marcus Aurelius, who replied with great modesty, 
that it had always been his care to imitate the gods. 
This conduct seems to have gained him the most 
votes, and best place in the whole assembly. 
Marcus Aurelius, being afterwards asked to ex. 
plain himself, declares that, by imitating the gods, 
he endeavoured to imitate them in the use of his 
understanding, and of all other faculties; and in 
particular, that it was always his study to have as 
few wants as possible in himself, and to do all the 
good he could to others. 

Among the many methods by which revealed re- 
tigion has advanced morality, this is oney.~that it 
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has given us a more just and perfect idea of that 
Being whom every reasonaUe creature ought to 
imitate. The young man in a Heathen comedy 
might justify his lewdness by the example o£ 
Jtlpiter; as, indeed, there was scarce any crime that 
might not be countenanced by those notions of the 
Deity which prevailed among the common people 
in the Heathen world. Revealed religion sets forth 
a proper object for imitation, in that Being who;is 
the pattern, as well as the source, of all spiritual 
perfection. 

While we remain in this life we are subject to 
innumerable temptations, which, if listened to, 
will make us deviate from reason and goodness, tiie 
only things wherein we can imitate the Supreme 
Being. In the next life we meet with nothing to 
excite our inclinations that doth not deserve them. 
I shall therefore dismiss my reader with this 
maxim, viz. ^^ Our happiness in this world pro- 
ceeds from the suppression of our desires; but in 
the next world, from the gratification of them." 

m^Quis enim virhUem ampieciUur ipsam, 
PranUa si iollas $ Juv. Sat. X..1. 141. 

For who would Virtue, for herself, regard, 
Or wed, without the portion of reward ? 

Dbydemt. 

It is usual, with polemical writers to oiiject ill 
designs to Uieir adversaries. This turns their ari^ 
gument into, satire, which, instead; of shewing an 
error in the understanding, tends only.ta expose 
the morals of those they write against. I shall not 
act after this manner with respect to the- Free* 
thinkers. Virtue, ^ and the happiness of society^ 
are the great ends which all men ought to promote, 
and some of that sect would be thought to have at 
heart above the rest of mankind. But, supposing 
those who make that profession to carry on a good 
o5 
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design in the simplicity of their hearts, and ac- 
eorSng to their best knowledge, yet it is much to 
be feared those well-meaning souls, while they en- 
deavoured to recommend virtue, have in reality 
been advancing the interests of vice, which, as 1 
take to proceed from their ignorance of human 
nature, we may hope, when they become sensible 
of their mistake, they will, in consequence of that 
beneficent principle they pretend to act upon, 
reform th^ practice for the future. 

The sages, whom I have in my eye, speak of 
virtue as die most amiable thing in the world ; but 
at the same time that they extol her beauty, they 
take care to lessen her portion. Such innocent 
creatures are they, and so great strangers to the 
world, that they tlunk this a likely method to in- 
crease the number of her admirers ! 

Virtue has in herself the most engaging charms ; 
and Christianity, as it places her in the strongest 
light, and adorned with all her native attractions, 
so it kindles a new fire in the soul, by adding to 
them the unutterable rewards which attend her 
votaries in an eternal state. Or, if there are men 
of a saturnine and heavy complexion, who are not 
easily lifted up by hope, there is the prospect of 
everlasting punishment to agitate their souls, and 
frighten tiiem into the practice of virtue and an 
aversion from vice. 

Whereas your sober Freethinkers tell you that 
virtue indeed is beautiful, and vice deformed ; the 
former deserves your love, and the latter your ab- 
horrence : but then it is for their own sake, or on 
account of the good and evil which immediately 
attend them, and are inseparable from their re- 
spective natures. As for the inunortality of the 
soul, or eternal punishments and rewaxds, these 
are openly ridiculed, or rendered suspicious by ^e 
most sly and laboured artifice. 
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I will not say these men act treaclieroiuly in tluK 
cause of viitue: but will any one deny, that they 
act foolishly who pretend to advance the interests 
of it by destroying or weakening the strongest 
nuitives to it, whidi are aooonunodated to all ca- 
pacities and fitted to work on all dispositions, and 
enfofctng those alone which can affect only a 
generous and exalted mind ? 

Surely they must be destitute of passion them<* 
selves, and unacquainted with the force it hath on 
the minds of others, who can imagine that the 
mere beauty of fortitude, temperance, and justice, 
is sufficient to sustain the mind of man in a severe 
course of self-denial against all the temptations of 
present profit and sensuality* 

It is my opinion, the Freethinkers should be 
treated as a set of poor ignorant creatnres, that 
have not sense to discover the excellency of re* 
ligion; it being evident those men are no witches, 
nor likely to be guilty of any deep design, who 
proclaim, aloud to the world that they Imve less 
motives of honesty than the rest of their fellow- 
subjects — ^who have all the inducements to the ex- 
ensse of any virtue which a Freethinker can pos- 
sibly have, and besides, the expectation of never- 
ending happiness or misery as the consequence of 
their choice. 

Are not men actuated by their passions ? and are 
not hope and fear ^e most powerful of our pas- 
sions ? And are there any objects which can rouse 
and awaken our hopes and fears like those prospects 
that warm and penetrate the heart of a Christian, 
but are not regarded by a Freethinker ? 

It is not only a dear point, that a Christian 
breaks through stronger engagements whenever he 
surrenders himsetf to commit a criminal action, and 
is stung with a sharper remorse after it tilian a 
Freethinker ; but it should even seem that a man 
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who believes no future state would act a fooliah 
l»art in being thoroughly honest : for what reason 
h there why such a one should postpone his own 
private interest or pleasure to the doing his duty- 9 
If a Christian forego some present advantage for 
the sake of his consdenoe, he acts accountably, 
because it is with the view of gaining some greater 
future good : but he that, having no such view, 
should yet consdentionsly deny himself a present 
good, in any incident where he may save appear- 
ance, is altogether as stupid as he that would trust 
him at such a juncture. 

It will perhaps be said, that Virtue is her own 
reward; that a natural gratification attends good 
actions, which is alone sufficient to excite men to 
the performance of them. But although there is 
nothing more lovely than virtue, and the practice 
of it is the surest way to solid natural happiness 
even in this life, yet titles, estates, and fantastical 
pleasures are more ardently sought after by most 
men than the natural gratifications of a reasonable 
mind; and it cannot be denied that virtue and 
innocence are not always the readiest methods to 
attain that sort of happiness. Besides, the fumes 
of passions must be allayed, and reason must bum 
brighter than ordinary, to enable men to see and 
relish all the native beauties and deli{D^ts of a 
virtuous life. And though we should grant our 
Freethinkers to be a set of refined spirits, capable 
only of being enamoured of virtue, yet what would 
become of the bulk of mankind, who have gross 
imderstandings, but lively senses and strong pas- 
sions ? What a deluge of lust, and fraud, and 
violence, would, in a little time, overflow the whole 
nation, if these wise advocates for morality were 
universally hearkened to ! Lastly, opportunities 
do sometimes offer, in which a man may wickedly 
make his fortune, or indulge a pleasure, without 
fear of temporal damage, either in reputation, 
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health, or fortune. In such cases, what restraint 
do they lie under who have no regards beyond the 
grave ? the inward compunctions of a wicked, as 
well 88 the joys of an upright mind, being grafted 
on the sense of another state. 
' The thought that our existence terminates with 
this life doth naturally check the soul in any 
generous pursuit, contract her views, and fix them 
on temporary and selfish ends. It dethrones the 
reason, extinguishes all noble and heroic senti- 
ments, and subjects the mind to the slavery of 
every present passion. The wise Heathens of an- 
tiqmty were not ignorant of this ; hence they en- 
deavoured, by fables and conjectures, and the 
glimmerings of nature, to possess the minds of 
men with the belief of a future state, which has 
been since brought to light by the Gospel, and is 
now most inconsistently decried by a few weak men, 
who would have us believe that they pranote 
virtue by turning religion into ridicule. 

Mens offitat molem Virg. ^En. VI. L 727. 

God actuates this universal frame. 

To one who-regards things with a philosophical 

rand hath a soul capable of being delighted with 
sense that truth and knowledge prevail among 
men, it must be a grateful reflection to think that 
the sublimest truths which, among the Heathens, 
only here and there one of brighter parts and more 
leisure than ordinary could attain to, are now 
grown familiar to the meanest inhabitants of these 
nations. 

Whence came this surprising change, that re^ 
gions formerly inhabited by ignorant and jwvage 
people should now outshine ancient Greece, and 
•the other eastern countries, so renowned of old, in 
the most elevated notions of theology and morality ? 
Js it the effect of our own parts and industry ? 
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Have pur oommon mechanics more refined under- 
standings than the ancient philosophers ? It is 
owing to the God of truth, who came down from 
heaven^ and condescended to be himself our teacher. 
It is, as we are Christians, that we profess mora 
axoellent and Divine truths than the rest of man- 
kind. 

If there be any of the Freethinkers who are not 
direct Atheists, charity would incline one to believe 
them ignorant of what is here advanced. And it 
is for their information that I write this paper ; 
the design of which is to compare the ideas that 
Christians entertain of the being and attributes of 
a God, wiUi the gross notions of the Heathen 
world. Is it possible for the mind of man to con- 
ceive a more august idea of the Deity than is set 
forth in the Holy Scriptures ? I shall throw togethef 
some passages relating to this subject, whidi I pro- 
pose only, as philosophical sentiments, to be con- 
sidered by a Freethinker. 

^^ Though there be that are called gods, yet to 
us there is but one God. He made the heaven, and 
heaven of heavens, with all their host ; the earth, 
and all things that are therein ; the seas, and all 
that is therein. He said. Let them be, and it was 
so. He hath stretched forth the heavens. He hath 
founded the earth, and hung it upon nothing. He 
hath shut up the sea with doors, and said. Hitherto 
shalt thou come, and no farther ^ and here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed. The Lord is an in- 
visible Spirit, in whom we live, and move, and 
have our being. He is the fountain of life. He 
preserveth man and beast. He giveth food to ail 
flesh. In his hand is the soul of every living thing, 
and the breath of all mankind. The Lord makeUi 
poor, and maketh rich. He bringeth low, and 
lifteih up. He kiUeth, and maketh alive. He 
woundeth, and faealeth. By him kings reign, and 
princes decree justice ; and not a sparrow falleth 
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to the ground without him. All angels^ authorities, 
and powers, are subject to him. He appointeth 
the moon for seasons, and the sun knoweth his 
going down. He thundereth with his voice, and 
directeth it under the whole heaven, and his light- 
nings unto the end of the earth. Fire and hail, 
snow and vapour, wind and storm, fulfil his word. 
The Lord is king for ever and ever, and his 
dominion is an everlasting dominion. The earth 
and the heavens shall perish ; but thou, O Lord ! 
remainest. They all shall wax old as doth a gar- 
ment, and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and 
they shall be changed ; but thou art the same, and 
thy years shall have no end. Ctod is perfect in 
knowledge ; his imderstanding is infinite. He is 
the Father of lights. He looketh to the ends of 
the earth, and seeth under the whole heaven. The 
Lord beholdeth all the children of men from the 
place of his habitation, and considereth all their 
works. He knoweth our down-sitting and up- 
rising. He compasseth our path, and counteth our 
steps. He is acquainted with all our ways ; and 
when we enter our closet, and shut our door, he 
seeth us. He knoweth the things that come into 
our mind, every dne of them ; and no thought can 
foe withholden from him. The Lord is good to all, 
and his tender mercies are over all his works. He 
is a father of the fatherless, and a Judge of the 
widow. He is the God of peace, the Father of 
merdes, and the Ood of all comfort and consolatioii. 
.The Lord is great, and we know him not ; his 
greatness is unsearchable. Who but he hath 
measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
and meted out the heavens with a span ? Thine, 
O Lord ! is the greatness, and the power, and the 
glory, and the victory, and the majesty. Thou art 
very great, thou art clothed with honour. Heaven 
is thy throne, aAd the earth is thy footstool.^' 
Can the mind of a philosopher rise to a more just 
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and magnificent, and at the same time a more 
amiable idea of the Deity, than is here set forth in 
the strongest images and most emphatical hu:^^age? 
and yet this is the language of shepherds and 
fishermen. The illiterate Jews and poor persecuted 
Christians retained these noble sentiments, while 
the polite and powerful nations of the earth were 
given up to that sottish ^ort of worship, of which the 
following elegant description is extracted from one 
of the inspir^ writers. 

^*- Who hath formed a god, or molten an image, 
that is profitable for nothing ? The smith with 
the tongs both worketh in the coals, and fashioneth 
it with hammers, and worketh it with the strength 
of his arms : yea, he is hungry, and his strength 
faileth. He drinketh no water, and is faint. A 
man planteth an ash, and the rain doth nourish it. 
He bumeth part thereof in the fire. He roasteth 
roast. He warmeth himself. And the residue 
thereof he maketh a god. He faileth down unto 
it, and worshippeth it, and prayeth unto it, and 
saith. Deliver me; for thou art my god. None 
considereth in his heart, I have burnt part of it in 
the fire,* yea also, I have baked bread upon the 
coals thereof ; I have roasted flesh and eaten it ; 
and shall I make the residue thereof an abomina- 
tion ? shall I fall down to the stock of a tree?*' 

In such circumstances as these, for a man to 
declare for freethinking, and disengage himself 
from the yoke of idolatry, were doing honour to 
human nature, and a work well becoming the 
great asserters of reason. Bu^ in a Church, where 
our adoration is directed to the Supreme Being, 
and (to say the least) where is nothing either in 
the object or manner of worship that contradicts 
the light of nature, — ^there, under the pretence of 
freethinking, to rail at the religious institutions 
of their country, sheweth an undistinguishing 
genius that mistakes opposition for freedom S 
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thought. And, indeed, notwithstanding the pre- 
tences of some few among our Freethinkers, I can 
hardly think there are men so stupid and incoiudst* 
ent with themselves as to have a serious regard for 
natural religion, and at the same time use their 
utmost endeavours to destroy the credit of those 
Sacred Writings, which, as they have been themeana 
of bringing ^ese i>arts of the world to thekmrw* 
ledge of natural religion, so, in case they losfe.lftieir 
authority over the minds of men, we sh^d of 
course sink into the same idolatry whi^- we. see 
practised by other unenlightened nation^. 

If a person who exei:ts himself in the- modem 
way of freethinking be not a stupid idolater, it is 
undeniable that he contributes all ^e can to the 
making other men so, either by ignorance or 
design ; which lays him under the dilemma, I will 
not say of being a fool or knave, but of incoiiing 
the contempt or detestation of mankind. 



SECTION VI. 

Excellency of the Christian Instihifiom -^ 

AptiMtma qtusque ddbunt (Ui ig^ 

Charior est illis homo^ quam sibi, ^v. S. 1 0. L 349. 

The gods will grant 
MHiat their unerring wisdom sees thee want : 
In goodness, as in greatness, they excel ; 
Ah, that we lovM ourselves but half so well ! 

DHYDEN. 

It is owing to pride, and a secret affectation of 
a certain self-existence, that the noblest motive for 
action that ever was proposed to man is not ac* 
knowledged the glory and happiness of his being; 
The heart is tr^icherous to itself, and we do not 
let our reflections go deep enough to receive religion 
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as the most honourable inoentiye to good and wor- 
thy actions. It is our natural weakness to flatter 
ourselves into a belief, that if we search into our 
inmost thoughts we find ourselves wholly disinte- 
rested, and divested of any views arising from self- 
love and vain-glory. But however spirits of su- 
perficial greatness may disdain at first sight to do 
any thing but from a noble impulse in themselves, 
without any future regards in this or another be- 
ing, upon stricter inquiry they will find, to act 
wOTthily and expect to be rewarded only in an^ 
other world, is as heroic a pitch of virtue as human 
nature can arrive at. If the tenor of our actions 
have any other motive than the desire to be pleas- 
ing in the eye of the Deity, it will necessarily 
follow that we must be more than men, if we are 
not too much exalted in prosperity and depressed 
in adversity; but the Christian world has a Leader, 
the contemplation of whose life and suiBTerings must 
administer comfort in affliction, while the sense of 
his power and omnipotence must give them hu- 
miliation in prosperity. 

It is owing to the forbidden and unlovely con- 
straint with which men of low conceptions act 
when they think they conform themselves to reli- 
gion, as well as to the more odious conduct of hy- 
pocrites, that the word Christian does not carry 
with it, at first view, all that is great, worthy, 
friendly, generous, and heroic. The man who sus- 
pends his hopes of the reward of worthy actions till 
after death, who can bestow unseen, w^o can over- 
look hatred, do good to his slanderer, — ^who can 
never be angry at his friend, never revengeful to 
his enemy, — is certainly formed for the benefit of 
society ; yet these are so far from heroic virtues, 
that they are but the ordinary duties of a Chris- 
tian. 

When a man with a steady faith looks back <m 
the great catastrophe of this day, with what bleed- 
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ing emotions of heart must he contemplate the life 
and sufferings of his Deliverer ! When his agonies 
occur to him, how will he weep to reflect that he 
has often foij^tten them for the glance of a wanton, 
for the applause of a vain world, for a heap of 
fleeting past pleasures, which are at present aching 
8orix)W8 ! 

How pleasing is the contemplation of the lowly 
steps our Almighty Leader took in conducting us 
to his heavenly mansions ! In plain and apt para- 
hie, similitude, and allegory, our great Master en- 
forced the doctrine of our salvation ; hut they of 
his acquaintance, instead of receiving what ^ey 
could not oppose, were offended at the presumption 
of being wiser than they: they could not raise 
their little ideas above the consideration of him, in 
those circumstances familiar to them, or conceive 
that he who appeared not more terrible or pompous 
should have any thing more exalted than them- 
tolves ; he in that place therefore would not longer 
ineffectually exert a power which was incapable of 
conquering the prepossession of their narrow and 
mean conceptions. 

Multitudes followed him, and brought him the 
dumb, the blind, the sick, and maimed ; whom 
when their Creator had touched, with a second 
life they saw, spoke, leaped, and ran. In affection 
to him, and admiration of his actions, the crowd 
could not leave him, but waited near him till they 
were almost as faint and helpless as others they 
brought for succour. He had compassion on them, 
and by a miracle supplied their necessities. Oh ! 
the ecstatic entertainment, when they could behold - 
their food immediately increase to the distributor's 
hand, and see their Grod in person feeding and re- 
freshing his creatures! Oh, envied happiness! 
But why do I say envied ? as if our God did not 
still preside over our temperate meals, cheerfid 
hours, and innocent conversations* 
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But though the Sacred Story is every where full 
of miracles not inferior to this, and though in th« 
midst of those acts- of Birinity he never gave the 
least hint of a design to become a secular prince^ 
yet had not hitherto the apostles themselves any 
other hopes than of worldly power, preferment^ 
riches, and pomp ; for Peter, upon an accident of 
ambition among the apostles, hearing his Master 
explain that his kingdom was not c^ this world, 
was so scandalized, that he, whom he had so long 
followed, should suffer the ignominy, shame, and 
death which he foretold, that he took him aside, 
and said, ^^ Be it far from thee. Lord ! this shall 
not be unto thee :" for which he suffered a severe 
reprehension from his Master, as having in his view 
the glory of man rather than that of God. 

The great diange of things began to draw near, 
when the Lord of nature thought fit, as a Saviour 
and Deliverer, to make his public entry into Jeru- 
salem, with more than the power of joy, but none 
of the ostentation and pomp of a triumph : he came 
humble, meek, and lowly ; with an unfelt new ecs* 
tasy multitudes strewed his way with garments 
and olive-branches, crying with loud glatdness and 
acclamation, ^'Hosannah to the son of David; 
blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord!" At this great Eang^s accession to his 
throne, men were not ennobled, but saved ; crimes 
were not remitted, but sins foi^ven : he did not 
bestow medals, honours, favours ; but health, joy, 
sight, speech. The first object the blind ever saw, 
was the author of sight ; while the lame ran before, 
and the dumb repeated the Hosannab. Thus aU 
tended, he entered into his own house, the sacred 
temple, and, by his Divine authority, expelled 
traders and worldlings that profaned it ; and thus 
did he, for a time, use a great and despotic power, 
to let unbelievers understand that it was not want 
of, but superiority to, all worldly dominion, that 
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made him not exert it. But is this then the Savi- 
our ? is this the Deliverer ? shall this obscure Na- 
zarene command Israel, and sit on the throne of 
David ? Their proud and disdainful hearts, which 
■were petrified with the love and pride of this 
world, were impregnable to the reception of so 
mean a benefactor, and were now enough exaspe- 
rated with benefits to conspire his death. Our 
Lord was sensible of their design, and prepared his 
disciples for it, by recounting to them now more 
distinctly what should befal him ; but Peter, with 
an ungrounded resolution, and in a flush of temper, 
made a sanguine protestation, that, though all men 
were offended in him, yet would not he be of- 
fended. It was a great article of our Saviour^s 
business in the world, to bring us to a sense of our 
inability, without God's assistance, to do any thing 
great or good: he therefore told Peter, who 
thought so well of his courage and fidelity, that 
they would both fail him, and even he should deny 
him thrice that very night. 

^' But what heart can conceive, what tongue 
titter, the sequel ? Who is that yonder, buffeted, 
mocked, and spumed ? Whom do they drag like a 
felon ? Whither do they carry my Lord, my King, 
my Saviour, and my God ? And will he die to expi- 
iate those very injuries ? See where they have nailed 
the Lord and Giver of life ! how his wounds Uficken, 
his body, writhes, and heart heaves with pity and 
with agony ! Oh Almighty Sufferer ! look down, 
look down ' from thy triumphant infamy : lo, he 
inclines his head to his sacred bosom! hark, he 
groans ! see, he expires ! The earth trembles, the 
temple rends, the rocks burst, the dead arisfe: 
whidi are the quick? which are the dead? Sure 
nature, all nature is departing with her Creator/*' 

T. • 
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If to inform the understanding, and regulate 
the will, is the most lasting and diiSiisiye benefit, 
there will not be found so useful and excellent an 
institution as that of the Christian priesthood, which 
is now become the scorn of fools. That a nume- 
rous order of men should be consecrated 4» the 
study of the most sublime and beneficial truths, 
with a design to propagate them by their discourses 
and writings, to inform their fellow-creatures of the 
being and attributes of the Deity, to possess their 
minds with the sense of a future state, and not 
only to explain the nature of every virtue and 
moral duty, but likewise to persuade mankind to 
the practice of them by the most powerful and en- 
gaging motives, — is a thing so excellent and neces- 
sary to the well-being of Uie world, that no body 
but a modem Freethinker could have the forehead 
or foUy to turn it into ridicule. 

The light in which these points should be ex- 
posed to the view of one who is prejudiced against 
the names religion, church, priest, and the like, 
is, to consider the clergy as so many philosophers, 
the churches as schools, and their sermons as lec- 
tures for the information and improvement of the 
audience. How would the heart of Socrates or 
Tully have rejoiced, had they lived in a nation 
where the law had xnade provision for philosophers 
to^re^ lectures of morality and theology every 
sevdflCday, in several thousands of school erected 
at the public charge throughout the whole country; 
at which lectures all ranks and sexes, without dis- 
tinction, werer obliged to be present for their gene- 
ral improvement ! And what wicked wretches 
would they think those men, who should endea- 
vour to defeat the purpose of so Divine an insti- 
tution! 

It is indeed usual with that low tribe of writers, 
to pretend their design is only to reform the 
Church, and expose the vices and not the order of 
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the clergy. The author cl a pamphlet printed the 
other day (which, without my mentioning the 
title, will on this occasion occur to the thoughts 
of those who have read it) hopes to insinuate by 
that artifice what he is afraid or ashamed openly to 
maintain. But there are two points which clearly 
shew what it is he aims at : — The first is, that 
he constantly uses the word priest in such a man- 
ner, as that his reader cannot but observe he 
means to throw an odium on the dei^ of the 
Church of England, from their being caUed by a 
name which they enjoy in common with Heathens 
and Impostors. The other is, his raking together, 
and exaggerating with great spleen and industry, 
all those actions of Churchmen, which, either by 
their own illness, or the bad light in which he 
places them, tend to give men an ill impression of 
the dispensers of the Gospel : all which he pathe- 
tically addresses to the consideration of his wise 
and honest countrymen of the laity. The sophistry 
and ilUbreeding oi these proceedings are so ob- 
vious to men who have any pretence to that cha- 
racter, that I need say no more either of them or 
their author. 

SECTION VII. 

Dignity of the Scriptwe Language, « 

With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends ; 
The Psans lengthen'd till the sun descends : 
The Greeks restored the grateful notes prolong ; 
Apollo listens, and approves the song. Pope. 

There is a oertain coldness and indifference 
in the phrases of our European languages, when 
they are compared with the Oriental forms of ^ 
speech ; and it happens very luckily, that the He- 
brew idioms run into the English tongue with a 
particular grace and beauty. Our language has 
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received innumerable elegancies and improvements, 
from that infusion of Hebraisms which are derived 
to it out of the poetical passages in Holy Writ 
They give a force and energy to our escpressions, 
warm and animate our language, and convey our 
thoughts in more ardent and intense phrases than 
any that are to be met with in our own tongue. 

There is something so pathetic in this kind of 
diction, that it often sets the mind in a flame, and 
makes our hearts bum within us. How cold an4 
dead does a prayer appear, that is composed in the 
most elegant and polite forms of speech which are 
natural to our tongue, when it is not heightened 
by that solenmity of phrase which may be drawn 
from the Sacred Writings ! It has been said by some 
of the ancients, that if the gods were to talk with 
men, they would certainly speak in Plato's style ; 
but I think we may say with justice, that when 
mortals converse with their Creator, they cannot 
do it in so proper a style as in that of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

If any one would judge of the beauties of poetry 
that are to be met with in the Divine Writings, 
and examine how kindly the Hebrew manners of 
speech mix and incorporate with the English* lan- 
guage, after having perused the book of Psalms 
let hun read a literal translation of Horace or Pin- 
dar. He will find in these two last such an ab- 
surdity and confusion of style, with such a oompp 
rative poverty of imagination, as will make h 
very sensible of what I have been here advandii.^ 

Since we have, therefore, such a treasury ot 
words, so beautiful in themselves, and so proper 
for the airs of music, I cannot but wonder that 
persons of distinction should give so little attention 
and encouragement to that kind of music which 
would have its foundation in reason, and which 
would improve our virtue in proportion as it raised 
our delight. The passions that are excited by or- 
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dizuuy oompositionB generally flow from such silly 
and absurd occasions, that a man is ashamed to 
reflect upon them seriously ; but the fear, the love, 
the sorrow, the indignation, that are awakened in 
the mind by hymns and anthems, make the heart 
better, and prooeed from such causes as are altoge* 
ther reasonable and praiseworthy. Pleasure wd 
duty go hand-in-hand, and the greater our salis* 
faction is, the greater is our religion. 

Music, among those who were styled the chosen 
people, was a religious art. The songs of Zion, 
which, we have reaton to believe, were in high 
repute among the Courts of the Eastern monarchs, 
were nothing else but psalms and pieces of poetry 
that adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. The 
greatest conqueror in this hoty nation, after the 
manner of the old Grecian lyrics, did not only 
compose the words of his Divine odes, but generally 
set them to music himself : after which, his works, 
though they were consecrated to the tabemade, 
became the national entertainment, as well as the 
devotion of his people. 

The first original of the drama was a religious 
wonhip consisting only of a chorus, which wais 
nothing else but a hymn to a deity. As luxury 
and vcduptuousness prevailed over innocence and 
religion, this form of worship degenerated into tra- 
gedies : in which, however, the chorus so far re- 
jnembered its first office, as to brand every thing 
hat was vicious, and recommend every thing that 
/as laudable ; to intercede with Heaven for the 
innocent, and to implore its vengeance on the 
criminaL 

Homer and Hesiod intimate to us how this art 
should be applied, when they represent the Muses 
as surrounding Jupiter, and warbling their hymns 
about his throne. I might shew, from innumerable 
passages in ancient writers, not only that vocal 
and instrumental music were made use of in their 

H 
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raligioas wonhip, but that their most fafrourite 
diversions were filled with songs and hymns to 
their respective deities. Had we frequent enter- 
tainments of this nature among us, they would not 
a little purify and exalt our passions, give oar 
thoughts a proper turn, and cherish those Divine 
impiuses in the soul, which every one feels that 
has not stifled them by sensual and immoderate 
pleasures. 

Music, when thus applied, raises noble hints in 
the mind of the hearer, and fills it with great con- 
ceptions. It strengthens devotion, and advances 
praise into rapture. It lengthens out every act of 
worship, and produces more lasting and permanent 
impressions in the mind, than those which accom- 
pany any transient form of words that are tittered 
in tne ordinary method of religious worship. O. 



. Fungar inofii 



Munere. Vina. Mm VI. L 885. 

An unavailing duty I discharge. 

D&. T1LLOT8OK9 in his discourse oonceming 
the danger of all known sin, both from the light 
of nature and revelation, after' having given us the 
description of the last day out of Holy Writ, has 
this remaikable passage : 

*•' I appeal to any man, whether this be not a 
representation of things very proper and suitable 
to that great day, wherein he who made the world 
shall come to judge it ; and whether the wit o£ man 
devised any thing so awful, and so agreeable to the 
majesty of GK)d, and the scdemn judgment of the 
whole world. The description which Virgil makes 
of the £lysian fields and the infonal regions, how 
infinitely do they fall short of the majesty of the 
Holy Scripture, and the description there made of 
heaven and hell, and of the great and terribla day 
of the Lord ! so that in opmparison they are oluld. 
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ish and trifling ; and yet, perhaps, he had the nuMt 
regular and most governed imagination of any man 
that ever lived, and observed the greatest decorum 
in his characters and descriptions. But who can 
declare the great things of God but he to whom 
God shall reveal them ?*' 

This observation was worthy a most polite man, 
and ought to be of authority with all who are such, 
so far as to examine whetner he spoke that as a 
man of a just taste and judgment, or advanced it 
merely for the service of his doctrine as a deigy- 



I am very confident, whoever reads the Gospels 
with a heart as much prepared in favour of them 
as when he sits down to Virgil or Homer, will find 
no passage there which is not told with more na- 
tural force than any episode in either of those wits, 
who were the chief of mere mankind. 

The last thing I read was the 24th chapter of 
St. Luke, which gives an account of the manner in 
which our Blessed Saviour, after his resurrection, 
joined with two disdples, on the way to Emmaus, 
as an ordinary traveller, and took the privilege as 
such to inquire of them what occasioned a sadness 
he observed in their countenances, or whether it 
was from ady public cause : their wonder that any 
man so near Jerusalem should be a stranger to 
what had passed there ; their acknowledgment to 
one they meet accidentally that they had believed 
in this Prophet; and that now, the third day after 
his death, ihey were in doubt as to their pleasing 
hc^ie, which occasioned the heaviness he took notice 
of, — are all represented in a style which men of let- 
ters call the great and noble simplicity. The at- 
tention of the disciples, when he expounded the 
Scriptures concerning hims^, his offering to take 
his leave of them, their fondness of his stay, and 
the manifestation of the great GuMt whom thev 
had entertained while he was yet at meat with 
h2 
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diem, are aU inddents which wcmderfiilly please 
the imagination of a Christian reader, and give to 
him something of that touch of mind which the 
brethren felt, when they said one to another, ^ Did 
not our hearts bum within us while he talked with 
us by the way, and while he q>ened to ua the 
Scriptures ?" 

I am very far from pretending to treat these 
matters as they deserve ; but I hope those gentle- 
men who are qualified for it, and called to it, will 
fixrgive me, and consider that I speak as a mere 
secular man, impartially considering the effect 
which the Sacred Writings will have upon the soul 
of an intelligent reader ; and it is some argument 
that a thing is the immediate work of God, when 
it so infinitely transcends all the labour of man. 
When I look upon Raphael's picture of our Sa- 
viour appearing to his disciples after his resurrec- 
tion, I cannot but think the just disposition of 
that piece has in it the force of many volumes on 
the subject : the evangelists are easily distinguished 
from the rest by a passionate zeal and love which 
the painter has thrown in their faces ; the huddled 
group of those who stand most distant t^ admi- 
rable representations of men abashed with th^ 
late unbelief and hardness of heart. And suc^h 
endeavours as this of Raphael, and of all men not 
called to the altar, are collateral helps not to be 
despised by the Ministers of the GospeL 

It is with this view that I presume upon sub- 
jects of this kind; and men may take up this paper, 
and be catched by an admonition under the dia- 
guise of a diversion. 

All the arts and sciences ought to be employed 
in one confederacy against the prevailing torrent of 
vice and impiety; and it will be no small step in 
the progress of religion, if it is as evident as it 
ou^t to be, that he wants the best taste and beat 
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aeoM a man can liave, who is oold to the beauty of 
hoHnefls. 

As for my part, when I have happened to attend 
the corpse of a friend to his interment, and have 
seen a graceful man at the entrance of a church'* 
yard, who became the dignity of his function, and 
assumed an authority which is natural to truth, 
pronounce, ^^ I am the resurrection and the life : 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live ; and whosoever liveth, and beUereUi 
in me, shall never die:" — I say, upon such an occa- 
sion, the retrospect upon past actions between the 
deceased, whom I followed, and myself, together 
with the many little circumstances that strike upon 
' the soul, and alternately give grief and consoUtion, 
have vanished like a dreun ; and I have been re- 
lieved as by a voice from heaven, when the so- 
lemnity has proceeded, and after a long pause I 
have heard ike servant of God utter, ^< I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand 
at the latter day upon the earth; and though 
after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see Ood: whom I shall see for my- 
-self, and mine eyes shall behold, and not another.'* 
How have I been raised above this world, and all 
its regards, and how well prepared to receive the 
•next sentence which the holy man has spoken, 
** We brought nothing into tiiis world, and it is 
certain we can carry nothing out : the Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord!" 

There are, I know, men of heavy temper, with- 
out genius, who can read these expressions of Scrip- 
tnre with as much indifference as they do the rest 
of Uiese loose papers : however, I will not despair 
but to bring men of wit into a love and admiration 
of Sacred writings ;' and, as old as I am, I promise 
myself to see the day, when it shall be as much the 
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fiubion among men of politeiiMi to admife a mp* 
tare of St. Paul, as any fine expressioa of Viigil or 
Horaoe ; and to see a weQ-dressed young man pro- 
duce an Evangdist out of his podcet, and be no 
more out of oountenanoe than if it were m daasic 
printed by Eteevir. 

It is a gratitude that ought to be paid to Provi- 
denoe by men of distinguished faculties, to praise 
and adore the Author of their being with a spirit 
suitable to those faculties, and rouse slower men, 
by their words, actions, and writings, to a partici- 
pation of their transports and thankif^vings. 



SECTION VIIL 
Agmntt Atheism and InfidelUff, 

Proculf O proeui este profani ! 

ViRG. Mn. VI. 1. 25ft 

Hence ! far hence, O ye profane I 

The watchman, who does me particnlar ho« 
nours, as being the chief man in the lane, gaif« so 
very great a thump at my door last night that I 
awakened at the knock, and heanl mysdf oompU* 
mented with the usual salutatioa of, Ck)Od*morw 
row, Mr. Bickentaff ; Oood-morrow, my masters 
all ! The silenoe and darkness of the night dxs« 
posed me to be more than ordinarily serious; 
and as my attention was not drawn out among 
exterior objects by the avocations of sense, my 
thoughts naturally fell upon myself. I was consi- 
dering, amidst the stillness of the night, what was 
the proper employment of a ^inlrfng being ; 
what were the pmections it should propose to 
itself; and what the end it should aim at. My 
mind is of such a particular cast, that -the falling 
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of a shower of rain, or the whistling of wind, at 
such a time, is apt to fill my thoughts with some* 
thing awful and solemn. . I was in this disposi^ 
tion, when our bellman began his midnight ho- 
mily (which he has been repeating to us every 
winter-night for these twenty years) with the 
usual ez<^um, 

Oh ! mortal man, thon that art bom in sin ! 

Sentiments of this nature, which are. in them- 
selves just and reasonable, however debased by 
the circumstances that accompany them, do not 
fail, to produce their natural effect in a mind that 
is not perverted and d^raved by wrong notions of 
gallantry, politeness, imd ridicule. The temper 
which I now found myself in, as weU as the time 
of the year, put me in mind of those lines in 
Shakspeare, wherein, according to his agreeable 
wildness of imagination, he has wrought a coun- 
try tradition into a beautiful piece of poetry. In 
the tragedy of Hamlet, where the ghost vanishes 
upon the cock's crowing, he takes occasion to 
mention its crowing all hours of Ae night about 
Christmas time, and to insinuate a kind of reli- 
gious veneration for that season. 

It fiuded on the crowing of the cock. 
Some say, that ewr 'gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated. 
The bird of dawning singeth dl night long ; 
And then, say they, no spirit walks abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome, then noplanets Mrike, 
No fairy takes, no witdbi hath power to chaurm : 
So hallow'd and so gradous is the time ! 

This admirable author, as well as the best and 
greatest men of aU agiss, and of all nations, seems 
to haye had his mind thoroughly seasoned with 
religion, as i^ evident by many passages in his 
plays that would not be suffered by a modem 
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audience ; and are ih^refore certain instanees that 
the age he lived in had a much greater sense of 
virtue than the present. 

It is, indeed, a melancholy reflection to consider 
that the British nation, which is now at a greater 
height of glory ibr its councils and conquests thim 
it ever was before, should distinguish itself by a 
certain looseness of prindples, and a falling off 
from those schemes of thinking which conduce to 
the happiness and perfection of human nature. 
This evil comes upon us from the works of a few 
solemn blockheads, that meet together with the zeal 
and seriousness of apostles, to extirpate common 
sense and propagate Infi^lity. These are the 
wretches, who, without any shew of wit, learning, 
er reason, publish their crude conceptions with an 
ambition of i^pearing more wise than the rest of 
mankind, upon no ofiier pretence than diat of dis- 
senting from them. One gets by heart a cata- 
logue of title-pages and editions, and immediately, 
to become conspicuous, declares that he is an un- 
believer. Another knows how to write a recipe 
.or cut up a dog, and forthwith argues against the 
•immortality ci the soul. I have known many 
a little wit, in the ostentation of his parts, rally 
the truth ci the Scripture, who was not Me to 
read a chapter in it. These poor wretches talk 
blasphemy for want of discourse, and are rather 
the objects of scorn or pity than of our indigna- 
tion ; but the grave disputant that reads and 
writes, and spends all his time in convincing him- 
self and the world that he is no better than a 
brute, ought to be whipped out of a government, 
as a blot to civil society, and a defamer of man- 
kind. I love to consider an Infidel, whether dis- 
tinguished by the title of Deist, Atheist, or Free- 
thinker, in three different lights, — in his sohtades, 
his afflictions, and his last moments. 
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A wi9e man that lives up to the principles of 
reason and rlrtue, if one considers him in his so- 
litude, as taking in the system of the universe^ 
observing the mutual dependence and harmony 
by which the whole frame of it hangs together, 
—beating down his passions, or swelling hi« 
thoughts with magnificent ideas of Providence,*-* 
makes a nobler figure in the eye of an intelligent 
being than the greatest conqueror amidst all the 
pomps and solemnities of a triumph. On the 
contrary, there is not a more^ ridiculous animal 
than an Atheist in his retirement. His mind is 
incapable of rapture or elevation ; he can only con- 
sider himself as an insignificant figure in a land- 
scape, and wandering up and down in a field or a 
meadow, under the same terms as the meanest 
fruimals about him, and as subject to as tot^l a 
mortality as they ; with this aggravation, that he 
is the only one amongst them who lies under the 
apprehension f^ it. . 

In distresses, he must be of all creatures ; the 
most helpless and forlorn; he feels the wh^le 
pressure of a present csUamity, without being i^ 
lieved by the memory of any thing that ispas^, 
or the prospect of any thing tnat is to come. An,, 
nihilation is the greatest blessing that he proposes 
to himself, and a halter or a pistol the only 
refuge he can fly to. But if you would behold 
one of those gloomy miscreants in his poorest 
figure, you must consider him under the terrors 
or at the approach of death. 

About thirty years ago I was on shipboard with 
one of these vermin, when there arose a brisk 
-gale, which could frighten nobody but himself. 
Upon the rolling of the ship, he feii upon his 
^ knees, and confessed to the chaplain that he had 
been a vile Atheist, and had' denied a Supreme 
Being ever since he came to his estate. The good 
H 6 
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man was astonished, and a report immediately ran . 
tlirough the ship that there was an Atheist upon 
the npper deck. Several of the common fieamen, 
who had never heard the word before, thought it 
had been some strange fish ; but they were more 
surprised when they saw it was a man, and heard 
ont of his own mouth, that he never believed, till 
that day, that there was a Gk>d. As he lay in 
the agonies of confession, one of the honest tars 
whispered to the boatswain, that it would be a 
good deed to heave him overboard. But we were 
now within sight of port ; when of a sudden the 
wind fell, and the penitent relapsed, begging all 
of us that were present, as we were gentlemen, 
not to say any thing of what had passed. 

He had not been ashore above two days, when 
one of the company began to rally him upon his 
devotion on shipboard, which the other denied in 
so high terms, that it produced the lie on both 
sides, and ended in a duel. The Atheist was 
run through the body, and after some loss of 
blood became as good a Christian as he was at 
sea, till he found that his wound was not mortaL 
He is at present one of the Freethinkers of the 
age, and now writing a pamphlet against several 
received opinions concerning the existence of fairies. 

After having treated of false zealots in reli- 
gion *, I cannot forbear mentioning a monstrous 
species of men, who, one would not think, had 
any eidstence in nature, were they not to be met 
with in ordinary conversation, — I mean the zealots 
in Atheism.- One would fancy that these men, 
though they faH^ short, in every other respect, of 
those who makfe' a profession of religion, would at 
least outshine them in this particular, and be 
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exempt from that single fatilt whisii seems to 
^row out of the imprudent fervours of religion : 
but so it is, that Infidelity is propagated'with as 
much fierceness and contention, wrath and indig. 
nation, as if the safety of mankind depended 
upon -it. There. is something so ridiculous and 
perverse in this kind of zealots^ that one does not 
know how to set them out in their proper colours. 
They are a sort of gamesters, who are eternally 
upon the fret, though they play for nothing. 
They are perpetually teazing their friends to 
come over to them, though, at the same time, 
they allow that neither of them shall get any 
thing by the bargain. In short, the zeal of 
spreading Atheism is, if iwssible, more absurd 
than Atheism itself^ 

Since I have mentioned this unaccountable zeal 
which appears in Atheists and Infidels, I must 
farther observe that they are likewise in a most 
particular manner possessed with the spirit of 
bigotry* They are wedded to opinions full of con- 
tradiction and impossibility^ and, at the same 
time, look upon the smallest difficulty in an ar^ 
•tide of faith as a sufficient reason for rejecting it. 
Notions that fall in with the common reason of 
mankind, that are conformable to the sense of 
all ages and all nationsy—not to mention their 
tendency for promoting the happiness of societies, 
or of, particular persons,— are exploded as errors 
and prejudices; and schemes erected in their 
Stead that are altogether monstrous and irrational 
and require the most extravagant credulity to emi 
brace them. I would fain ask one of these bi. 
goted Infidels^ supposing all the great points of 
Atheism, as the casual or eternal formation of 
■the world, the materiality of a thinking sub- 
stance, the mortality of the soul, the fortuitous 
■organization of the body, the motions and gravi- 
tation of matter, with the like particulars, were 
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laid together and formed into a kind of creed^ 
aooording to the opinionB of the most oelebfated 
AfheistSv-:-! say, supposing such a creed as this 
•were formed, and imposed upon any one people in 
;the world, whether it would not require an in* 
finitely greater measure of Audi thui any set i^ 
AitidlM which they so yiolentiy oppose. liet me 
therefore advise this generation of wranglers, for 
their own and for the public good, to act at 
least sa consistently with themselves, as not to 
hum with zeal for irreUgion, and with bigotry fot 
— < c. 



Ccdum iptum peiimut HuliUiA. 

HoB.Od.I.S.L3& 
— Scarce the gods, and heavenly climes. 
Are safe from our audacious crimes. Dbtdsn*. 

Upov my return to my lodgings last night, I 
found a letter from my worthy Mend the dergy- 
man, whom I have given some aooonnt of in my 
former papers. He tells me in it, that he was 
particularly pleased with the latter part of my yes- 
terday's speoilation ; and at the same time inclosed 
the following Essay, which he desires me to publish 
as the sequd of that discourse. It cmisists partly 
of uncommon reflections, and partly of such as 
have been already used, bat now set in a str6ng«r 
light. 

A believer maybe excused by the most hardened 
Atheist for endeavouring to make him a convert, 
because he does it with an eye to both their inte- 
rests. The Atheist is inexcusable who triee to gain 
over a believer, because he does not propose the 
doing himself or believer any good by sudi a oon^ 
version. 

The prospect of a future state is the secret com* 
fort and refreshment of my soul : it is that whioh 
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makes nature look gay alnmt me ; k doubles all 
my pleasures, and supports me under all my afflic- 
tions. I can look at disappointments and misfor* 
tunes, pain and sickness, death itself, — and what i$ 
wwae than death, the loss of those who are dearest 
tome,-— with indifference, so long as I keep in view 
the pleasures of eternity, and the state of being in 
which there will be no fears nor apprehensions^ 
pains nor sorrows, sickness nor separation* Why 
will any man be so impertinently officious, as to 
tell me all this is only fancy and delusion ? Is 
there any merit in being the messenger of ill news ? 
If it is a dream, let me enjoy it, since it makes me 
both the happier and the better man. 

I must omfess I do not know how to trust a migi 
.who bdieves neither heaven nor hell, or, in other 
words, a future state of rewards and punishments. 
Not only natural self-love, but reason, directs us to 
promote our own interest above all things. It can 
never be for the interest of a believer to do me a 
misdiief^ because he is sure, upon tin balance of 
accounts, to find himself a loser by it. On the 
contrary, if he considers his own welfare in his be?- 
haviour towards me, it will lead him to do me aU 
the good he can, and at the same time restrain him 
from doing me any injury. An unbeliever does 
not act like a reasonable creature, if he favours me 
oontrary to his present interest, or does not distress 
mt when it turns to his present advantage. Ho«> 
noiir and good-nature may indeed tie up his handsi 
but, as these would be very much strengthened by 
jreason and principle, so without them they are 
only instincts, or wavering unsettled notions, which 
test on no foundation. 

Infidelity has been attacked with so good suc- 
43688 of late years, that it is driven out of all its 
out.-works. The Atheist has not found his post 
tenable, ^nd is therefore retired into Deism, and a 
disbsslief of revealed religion only. But the truth 
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of it is, the* greatest number of this set gf med 
'are those wBo, for want of a virtuous education, 
or examining the grounds of rdigion, know so very 
Jiittle of the matter in question, that their infidelity- 
is but another term for their ignorance. 

As folly and inconsiderateness are the founda- 
tions ef Infidelity, the great pillars and supports of 
it are either vanity of appearing wiser than the 
rest of mankind, or an ostentation of courage in 
despising the terrors of another worlds which 
have so great an influenceon what they call weaker 
. minds, or an aversion to a belief that must cut 
• them off from many of those pleasures they pro- 
pose to themselves, and fill them with remorse for 
, many of those they have already tasted. 

The great received articles of the Christian reli- 
gion have been so dearly proved, from the autho- 
rity <^ that Divine Revdation in which they are 
ddivered, that it is impossible for those who have • 
eacs to hear, and eyes to see, not to be convinced 
<^ them. #ut were it* possible for any thing in 
the Christian faith to be erroneous, I can find no 
■ill consequences in adhering to it. The great 
points oF thf Incai'nation and sufferings of our Sa- 
viour produce natur&lly such habits of virtue in the 
mind of man, that, I say, supposing- it were possi- * 
bte for tUs to be ^staken in them, &e Infidel him- 
self must at least allow tliat*no other .system of rei> 
iigion could to effectually contribute to th6 height* 
ening of morality. They give lis great ideas of 
thodigi^ty of human nature, and of the love which 
the Supreme Being bears to his creatures ; and coti« 
seqnently engage us in the highest acts of our duty 
towards our Creator, oui* neighbour, and CJurselves. 
How many noble arguments has St.Paful raised firom 
the «hief articles of our religion, for the advandhg 
-of morality in its* thre^ great branches ! To give a 
single example in each kind : What can bea stronger 
motive to a firm trust and irelianoe on ^e merdet 
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of. our Maker, than the giving us his Son to suffer 
for us ?.* What can make us love 'and^esteem.even. ' 
the most inoonsiderable of mankin<I^ more than the 
thought, that Christ died for him ; or what dis- ^ 
pose us to set a stricter guard upon the punty of' 
our own hearts than our being members of Christ, 
and a part of the society of which that immaculate 
person is thp head ? But these are only a specir 
men of those admirable enforcements of mondity 
which the* apostle has drawn from the history 6i 
our Blessed Saviour. 

If our modern Infidels considered these matters 
with that candour and seriousness which they de- 
serve, we should not see them act with such ar spi- 
rit of bitterness, arrogance,' and malice; they 
would not be raising such insignificant (»vils, 
doubts, and scruples, as may be started against 
every thing that is not capable of mathematical de- 
fuonstration, {n order to unsettle the minds of tte 
ignorant, disturb the public peace, subvert mora- 
lity,- and throw all things into confusi||i and dis- 
order. If none of ^hese reflection^ can have any 
influence on them, .there is one that perhaps 
may, because it is adapted to -their vanity, by 
whidi. they seem to be guided much *more. than 
'th'eir reason r>^I would therefore have th^n consi- 
der, that the wisest and best of men in all ages of 
.the woi^d hav^' beeii those 'who liv^d up to th^re* 
ligion of their country, when they saw nothing in 
it opposite to mcMfaKty^ and to the best lights they 
had of the Divine nature. P^n^hagoras's first rule, 
directs us to woj^diip the gods as it is oiidamed by 
law I for that is thejnost natural interpretation of 
the precept. Socrates, whcrwas the most renown- 
ed among the Heathens, both for wisdom and vir- 
tu0, in lus last moments desires his friends to offer 
a cock to ^scukpius ; dovibdess out of a submis- , 
sive deference to the established worship of his 
country* Xenophon tells us that his prince, (whom 
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he lets forth as a pattern of perfectioii)^ when fie 
fouM iua death apprwMdiing,^ offered sacrifices <m 
iko mountains to tiie Persian Jupiter, and the son, 
, aooerding to the customs of the Persians ; for those 
' are the w<H*ds of the historian. Nay, the Epicu* 
, reans and anatomical philosophers shewed a very 
remarkAble modesty in this particular ; for, though 
the being of a-God wjm entirely vepqgnant to their 
sdiemes of natural philosophy, they contented 
themsdves with the deniU of a Providence, assert- 
ing at the same time the existence ofgbds in -gene- 
no, because they would not shock the common be- 
lief of mankind, and the'rdiiglon of their countiy. 

•4 

QuSi roHone queas traducere lentler ovum : 
Ne te semper inops itgitit vexetffue cupidoi 
Ne potior, et rerwn madioeritfr utUium spes. 
9 , * Hob. Epust..!. 18. L d?^ 

flow thou may*8t Hve, howspend thine age in peace ; 
Lost ^variie, still poor, disturb diy ease ; 
Or mrs should shake, or 'cares thy mind abus^ 
Or ardent hope for things of litde use. Creech. 

■Havik<»' endearoured, in my last Saturday^« 
paper, to shew the ^preat excellency of faith.' I 
Shan here consider what are the proper meantf of 
'^^fNI^^^^^^ ^^'^ confirming it in the mind of 
nuin. "Those who ddight in reading boolEs oif oon- 
Xtovesfif^ which are written on botiii sides of the 
question in points of faith, do very sdidom arrive 
at a fixed and settled habit of it. They are one 
day eil^rely convinced 'of its important truths, and 

tey next meet ^th something that riuikea and 
ituibs them. The ddubt which was laid reSrivea 
agivn, and shews itself in Aew difficulties; and 
that generally for' this reason,— because tl]^ mind^ 
jtHuch is .peiTietually tossed in controversies aa^ 
disputes, is apt to forget the reasons which had 
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* 
once set it at rest, and to be disquieted witk any 
former perplexity, when it appears in a new shape, 
or is started by a different hand. As nothing is 
more laudable than an inquiiry after truth, s6 no- 
thing is more irrational than to pass away ^mr 
whole li^es without determining ourselyes, one way 
or other in those points which* are of the last im- 
portance to us. There are, indeed, many things 
from which we may withhold our assent : but, in ^ 
cases by which we are to regplate our lives, it is * 
the gseatest • absuidity to^ be' waveHng and un- 
settled, without dosjngwith that side which ap-. 
pears the most safe and the most probable. 

The first rule, therefore^ which Ishidllay damn 
is this,— that when, by reading or discourse, we tnd 
ourselTes thoroaghly convinced of the truth of any 
artide^ and of the reasoyiableiiess of our be^ef in 
it, we should ne^er after suffer oursdres to call it 
into question. We may perhaps forget the argu- 
ments wMch occasioned our conviction^ but tI|| 
ought to remember the strength ikef had withiis, 
and therefore stiB to* retain th^ convictioi> which 
they once produced. This is no more than '\sUlit 
we do in every art or sde^ce : nor is it possible to 
act otherwise, considering the weakness and limita- 
tions of our intellectual faculties. It was thus 
that Latimer, one of the glorious army of martyrs, 
who introduced the Reformation in England, be- 
haved himself in that gretft conference which jras 
manage^ betweto the most learned amoiig '^e 
Protestalits and Pi^ists in the reign of Queen 
Mary. T^s venerable old man, luiowing how 
his abilities were impaired by age, and that it 
was impDSsil^ for him to reooQect al^ those 
reaA>ns which hM directed him in the choi^ 
of his religion, left his companions, who were ' 
in the full possession of their parts and li^ming, 
to bafle and confound their antagonists by the 
force of reason. As for himself, he only repeated 
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to hii adFertariM the articlM in which he finnly 
believed, and in the prdfeMion of which he wai 
detenuined to die^ It is in this manner t^ the 
mathematician proceeds upon prc^posilaons which he 
hai once dflmonatmted ; and though the demon* 
stration may have slipped out of his memory, he 
builds upon the truth, because he knows it was 
demonstrated. This rule is absolat^ necessary 
for weaker minds, and in some measure for men 
of the greatest abilities.* 

But to these last I would propose, in «he se- 
oond place, that they should lay up ia their me- 
moKes, and always keep by them in reedineMi, 
those arguments which appear to them •of the 
greatest strength, and whidl cannot be got orer 
by all the doubts and eavil of Infidelity. 

But, in the third place, there is nothing which 
strengthens faith more than mqralitv. Faith and 
morality naturally produce eadi otner. A man 
Is quiddy oonvinoed of the truth of rdigion, who 
finds it is not against his interest that it shoiild 
be true. The pleasure he receives at prtaent, 
and the hapinness which he promises himself 
from it hereaftte, wiU both depose him very 
powerfully to give credit to it, according to the 
ordinary^ observati Ai, thitt we are easy to believe 
what we wish. It is *verf certain that a mm of 
sound reason cannot forbear dosing with rdigion 
upon an impartial examination of it : but M the 
same time it is as certain, that faith is kept alive 
in usf and gamers strength, fh>m practice more 
than from speculation. 

There is still another method, which is oitore 
persuasive than any of die former ; and that is, 
an habitual adoration of the Steproue Being, as 
well in constant acts of mental worship* as in out- 
ward ^rms. The devout man -does not only«t>e- 
lieve, but feels, there is a Deity. He has' actual 
sensations of him ; ^his experience ooncurs with his 
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reiison ; he sees him more ind -more in all his 
intercourses with him, and even in this life almost 
loses his £uth in ppnviotion. 

The last method whldi I shall mention for the 
giving life to a man's faith^ is frequent retirement 
from the world, aooompanied with religious medi- 
tation. When a man thinks of any thing in the 
darkness of the night, whatever deep^mpressions 
it may make in his mind, they are apt to vanish 
as soon as the day breaks about him- The light 
and ^ise of the day, which are perpetually soli- 
citing his senses, and calling off his attention, 
wear out of his mind the thoaghts that imprinted 
them^ves in it with so muti strength, during 
the sUenoe and darkness of the night. A mair 
finds the same difference as to himself in a crowd, 
and in a solitude : the mind is stunned and 
dazzled amidst that variety of objects which press 
lypon her in a great dty ; she cannot apply herself 
to the consideration of those things whidi are of 
the utmost concern to her; the cares or plea- 
sures of the world strike in with every thou^^t, 
and a multitude of vidous examples give a ^nd 
of justification to our folly. Ih our retirements 
every thing disposes us to be serious. In Courts 
and dties we are entertained with the works of 
men; in the country, withnhose'Df God. One is the 
province of art, the- other of nature. Faith and 
devotion naturally grow in the mind of every 
reasonable man, who sees the impresdans ii 
Divine power and wisdom in eveify object on which 
he casts his eye. The Supreme Bdng has made 
the best argjunents for his own existence in the 
formation m the heavens and the earth; and 
these are arguments which a nu^n of sense cannot 
forbear attending to, who is out of the noise and 
hurry of human affidrs. Aristotle sdg^s, that 
should a man live under ground, and there con* 
verse with, works of art an^ mechan i smi? and 
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shqiild afterwards be tonight up into the- Ofwn 
day, and see the several glories of the heaven and 
earth, he would inunediately pronounoe them the 
works of such a being as we define Ood to be. 
The Psahnist has very beautiful strokes of poetry 
•to this purpose in tnat exalted strain, *■*• The 
heavens declare the glory of God ; and the firma- 
ment sheweth his handy-woik. One day telleth 
another ; .and one night oertifieth another. There 
is neither speech nor language, but their voices 
^ heard among them. Their sound is gOQe oat 
into all lands, and their words unto the ends of 
the world." As such a bold and sublime manner 
of thinking furnishes very noble matter for an 
ode, tfaii^reader may see it wrought into the fol- 
lowing one : 

I. The spacious firmament on high. 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shimng frame, 
Their great Original proclaim : 
Th* unwearied sun, from day to day,. 
Does his Creator^s power display, 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

II. Soon as the evening shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale^ 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her burth : 
Whilst all the stars that round her bum. 
And all the planets in their turn, 
* Confirm the tidings as they roll. 

And spread the truth £rom pole to pole. 

III. What though in soiemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball I 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found I 
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hi Reason's ear they all rejoice^ 

And utter forth a glorious Toice ; 

For ever singing, as they shine — 

The hand timt made us is Divine. C. ' 



SECTION IX. 

Against the modem Freethinker^. 

Sib, « 

There arrived in this neighbourhood, two 
days ago, one of your gay gentlemen of the 
town, -who being attended at his entrywith a 
servant of his own, besides a countrymjflrhe had 
taken up for a guide, excited the curiosity of the 
village to learn whence and what he might be. 
The oountryman (to whom they applied as most 
easy of access) knew little more than that the 
gentleman came from London to travel and see fa- • 
shions, and' was, as he heard say, a Freethinker t 
\^hat religion that might be he could not tell; 
and, for his own part, if they had not fold' him the 
man. was a Freethinker, he should have guessed, 
by his way of talking, he was little better than 
a Heathen; excepting only that he had been a 
good, gentleman to him, and made him drunk 
twice in one day, over and above what they had 
bai^gained for. 

I do not look upon the simplicity of this, and 
several odd inquiries with which I shall not 
troiU>ie you, to be wondered at ; much- less, can I^ 
think tnat our youths of fine wit and enlai^i;ed 
undwsliaidings have any reason to laugh. There 
is no necessity that every squire ia Great Britain 
should know what the word Freethinker stands 
fort but it were much to be wished that l^ey 
who value theimselves upon that conceited title, 
were a little better inatrHcted in what it ought 
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to stand for, and that they would not persuade 
themseiyes a man is reaUy and truly a Free- 
thinker in any tolerable sense, merely by virtue 
of his being an Atheist, or an Infidel of any 
Qlher distinction. It may be doubted, with good 
reason, whether there ever was in nature a more 
abject, sUvish, and bigoted generation than the 
tribe of Beaux Esprits at present so p^revailing in 
this island. Their pretension to be Freethinkers 
is no other than rakes have to be free-livers, and 
savages to be free-men ; that is, they can think 
whatever they have a mind to, and give them- 
selves up to whatever conceit the extravagancy of 
tiiOT inclination or their fancy shall suggest; 
they can think as wildly as talk and act, and will 
not endurd that tl\^ir wit should be controlled by 
such formal things as decency and common sense : 
deduction, coherences, consistency, and all the 
r«les of reason, they accordingly disdain, as too 
precise and sM^hsmi^} for men of a liberal edu- 
cation. 

This, as far as I could ever learn from their 
•writings, or my own observation, is a true ac- 
count of the British Freethinker. Our< visitant 
here, who gave occasion to this pi^wr, has brought 
fpith him a new system of common sense, the 
particulars of which I am not yet acquainted with, 
but wiU lose no opportunity of informing myself 
whether it contains any thing wordi Mr. Spec« 
tatorY notice. In the mean time, Sir, I cannot 
but think it would be . for the good of mankind 
if you would take- this subject into your own oon- 
sideration, and convince the hopeful youth of 
our nation that licentiousness is not freedom ; or, 
if such' a paradox .will not be imderstood, that a 
prejudice towards Atheism is not impartiality. 

, 1 am. Sir, your most humble Servant, 

T. Philokous. 
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' Quicquid est Uiud quad smiUy quod sajpit, quod 
* mUi^ quod viget, ce^ste et dihinimm est, ob 
I eamque rwn tBknvum sU neceste est, Tull. 

' Whatever ^that prindple is, whidi Kres, perceives, 
understands and wills, the same is heavenly 
and dirine, and consequently eternal. 

I AM diverted from the account I was giving 

' the town of my particular concerns by casting my 

' eye upon a treatise, which I could not overlook 

! without an Inexcusable negligence and want of 

' cono«m for all the dvil as well as religious in. 

i terests of mankind. This piece has for its title, 

' ^' A Discourse of Freethinking, occasioned by the 

i rise and growth of a sect called' FreeUiinkers.** 

The author very methodically enters upon his 

argument, and says, ^^ By Freethinking, I mean 

' the use of the understanding in endeurouring to 

find out the meaning of any propositi wfaatso-^ 

ever, in considering the nature of the evidence 

for or against, and, in judging of it according to 

' the seeming force or wealuiess of the' evidence.'* 

As soon as he has delivered this definition, from 

which one would expect he did not design to shew^ 

a particular inclination for or against any thing 

before he had considered it, he gives up all title 

to the character of a Freethinker, with the most 

apparent prejudice against a body of men, wten 

ci all others a good man would be most careful 

not to violate^— I mean, men in holy orders. Per. 

eons who have devoted themselves to the service 

of Ood are venerable to all who fear him : and it 

is a certain characteristic of a dissolute and un- 

govemed mind, to rail or speak disrespectfully of 

them in generaL It is certain, that, in so g^^ - 

a crowd of men, some will intrude who are ox 

tempers very unbecoming their function; but 
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because ambition and avarice are sometimes lodged 
in that bosom which ought to be the dwelling of 
sanctity and devotion, must this unreasonable 
author vilify the whole order ? He has not taken 
the least care to disguise his being an enemy to 
the persons against whom he writes, nor any 
where granted that the institution of religious 
men to serve at the altar, and instruct such who 
are not so wise as himself, is at all necessary or 
desirable ; but proceeds, without the least apology, 
to undermine their credit and frustrate their la- 
bours. Whatever clergymen, in disputes against 
eadi other, have unguardedly uttered, is here re- 
corded in such a manner as to affect reUgion itself, 
by wresting concessions to its disadvantage from 
its own teachers. If this be true, as sure any 
man that reads the discourse must allow it is, 
and if religion is the strongest tie of human so- 
ciety, in what manner are we to treat this our com-* 
num enfflny, who promotes the growth of sudi a 
sect as he calls Freethinkers ? He that should bum 
a house, and justify the action by asserting he is 
a free agent, would be more excusable than, this 
author in uttering what he has from the ri^t of 
a Freethinker : but they are a set of dry, joyless, 
. duU fellows, who want capacities and talents to 
make a figure amongst mankind upon benevo- 
lent and generous principles, that think to sur- 
mount their own natural meanness, by laying 
ofltences in the way of such as make it thai 
endeavour to excel upon the received maximi 
and honest arts of life. If it were possible to 
laug^ at so melancholy an affair as wli^t hazards 
salvation, it would be no unpleasant inquiry tc 
ask what satisfaction they reap, what eztraor 
dinary gratification of sense, or what deliciou) 
libertmism this sect of Freethinkers enjor, aftei 
getting loose of the laws which confine the paa 
sions of other men ? Would it not be a matte 
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of mirth to find, after all, that the heads ef thitf 
growing sect are sober mretches, who prate whole 
evenings over coffee, and have not themselves 
fire enough to be any farther debauchees than 
merely in principle? These sages of ixuquity 
are, it seems, themselves only speculative wick- 
ed, and are contented that all the absdidoned 
young men of the age are kept safe from reflec- 
tion, by dabbling in their rhapsodies, wiUiout 
tasting the pleasures for which their doctrines 
leave them imalccountable. Thus do heavy mor- 
tals, only to gratify a dry pride of heart, give 
Tip the interests of another world, without en- 
larging their .gratifications in this : but it is certain 
that 3iere are a sort of men that can puzzle 
truth, but cannot enjoy the satisfaction of it. The 
same Freethinker is a creature unacquainted with 
the emotions which possess great minds when they 
are turned for religion ; and it is apparent that 
he is untouched with any such sensation as the 
rapture of devotion. Whatever one of these 
scomers may think, they certainly want parts to 
be devout : a sense of piety towwrds Heaven, as 
weil as the sense of any thing else, is lively and 
warm in proportion to the faculties of the head 
and heart. This gentleman may be assured he 
lias not a taste for what he pretends to decry, and 
the poor man is certainly more a blockhead than 
an Atheist. I must repeat, that he wants capacity 
to relish what true piety is ; and he is as capable 
of writing an heroic poem as making a fervent 
prayer. When men are thus low and narrow in 
tlieir apprehensions of things, and at the same 
time vain, they are naturally led to think every 
thing they do not understand not to be under- 
stood. Their contradiction to what is urged by 
ethers Is a necessary consequence of their inca« 
padty to receive it. Atheistical fellows, who ap- 
peared the last age, did not serve the Devil fot 
I 
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nought, but revelled in excesses suitable to their 
principles^; while in these unhappy days ndschief 
is done for mischieTs sake. These Freethinkers, 
who lead the lives of recluse students, for no 
other purpose but to disturb the sentiments of 
other men, put me in mind of the monstrous 
recreation of these late wild youths, who, with, 
out provocation, had a wantonness in stabbing 
and defacing those they met with. When such 
writers as Uiis, who have no spirit but that of 
malice, pretend to inform the age, Mohocks and 
cut-throats may well set up for wits and men of 
pleasure. 

It will be perhaps expected that I should pro- 
duce some instances of the ill intention of this 
Freethinker, to support the treatment I here g^ve 
> him. In his 62d page he says— 

^^"Secondly, — The priests throughout the world 
differ about Scriptures, and the authority of Scrip- 
tures. The Bramins have a book of Scripture 
called the Shaster. The Persees have their Zun- 
davastaw. The Bonzes of China have books 
written by the disciples of Fo-he, whom they call 
the God and Saviour of the world, who was bom 
to teach the way of salvation, and to give satis- 
faction for all men's sins. The Talapoins of Siam 
have a book of Scripture, written by Sommonooo- 
d(Hn, who, the Siamese say, was bom of a viif^ui, 
and was the CK>d expected by the universe. The 
Dervises have their Alcoran." 

I believe there is no one will dispute the author^s 
great impartiality in setting down the accounts of 
these different religions. And I think it is pretty 
evident he delivers the matter with an air, that 
betrays the history of one bom of a virgin has as 
much authority with him, from St. Sommonooo- 
dom, as from St. Matthew. Thus he treats Re- 
velation. Then, as to philosophy, he tells you, 
p. 136, '' Cicero prodncps this as an instance of a 
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probable opinion, that thiey who study philosophy 
do not believe there are any gods ;" and then, 
from consideration of various notions, he affirms 
Tully concludes, ^'That there can be nothing 
after death/' 

As to what he misrepresents of TuUy, the short 
sentence on the head of this paper is enough to op- 
pose : but who can have patience to reflect upon 
the assembly of impostures among which our author 
places the religion of his country ? As for my part, 
I cannot see any possible interpretation to give 
this work, but a design to subvert and ridicule the 
authority of Scripture. The peace and tranquillity 
of the nation, and regards even above these, are 
so much concerned in Uiis matter, that it is difficult 
to express sufficient sorrow for the offender, or in- 
di^^tion against him. But if ever man deserved 
to be denied the common benefits of air and water, 
it is the author of a Discourse of Freethinking. 

...-.^jmenHsque eapacitts alta, Ovid. L I. v. 7^ 
Capacious of a more exalted mind. 

As I was the other day taking a solitary walk in 
St. Paul's, I indulged my thoughts in the pursuit 
of a certain analogy between the fabric and the 
Christian Church in the largest sense. The Divine 
order and economy of the one seemed to be emble- 
matically set forth by the just, plain, and majestic 
architecture of the other. And, as the one consists 
of a great variety of parts united in the same 
regular design, according to the truest art and 
most exact proportion ; so the other contains a 
decent subonlination of members, various sacred 
institutions, sublime doctrines, and solid precepts 
of moralitv digested into the same design, and with 
an admirable concurrence tending to one view,— .the 
happiness and exaltation of human nature. 

In the midst of my contemplation I beheld a fly 
i2 
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upon one of the pillars ; and it straightway came 
into my head that this same fly was a Freethinker. 
For it required some comprehension in the eye ef 
the spectator, to take in at one view the various 
parts of the building, in order to observe their sym- 
metry and design : hut to the fly, whose prospect was 
confined to a Uttle part of one of the stones of a single 
pillar, the joint b^uty of the whole, or the disjtinct 
use of its parts, were inconspicuous, and nothing, 
could appear but small inequalities in the surface 
of the hewn stone, which, in the view of that in- 
sect, seemed so many deformed rocks and predpicea. 

The thoughts of a Freethinker are employed on 
certain minute particularities of religion, the diffi- 
culty of a sin^e text, or the unacoountableness 
of some step of Providence or point of doctrine to 
his narrow faculties, without comprehending the 
scope and design of Christianity, the perfection to 
which it raiseth human nature, the light it hath 
shed abroad in the world, and the dose connexion 
it hath as well with the good of public societies, 
as with that of particular persons. 

This raised in me some reflections on that frame 
or disposition which is called largeness of inind, 
its necessity towards forming a true judgment of 
things, and, where the soul is not incurably stinted 
by nature, what are the likeliest methods to give it 
enlargement. 

It is evident that philosophy doth open and en 
large the mind, by the general views to which men 
are habituated in l^t study, and by the contem- 
plation of more numerous and distant objects than 
fall within the sphere of mankind in the ordinary 
pursuits of life. Hence it comes to pass, that phi- 
losophers judge of most things very differently 
from the vulgar. Some instances of this xnay be 
seen in the Theateius of Plato, where Socrates 
makes the following remarks, among others of the 
like nature:-^ 
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« When ft philosoplier hears ten thousand acres 
mentioned as a great estate, he looks upon it as an 
inconsiderable spot, having been used to oontem« 
plate the whole globe of ei^th ; or when he beholds 
a man elated with the nobility of his race, because 
he can reckon a series of seven rich ancestors, the 
philosopher thinks him a stupid ignorant fdlow, 
whose mind cannot reach to a general view of 
htmian nature, which would shew him that we 
have all innumerable ancestors, among whom are 
crowds of rich and poor, kings and slaves, Ghreeks 
and Barbarians.*' Thus far Socrates, who was 
accounted wiser than the rest of the Heathens, for 
notions which approach the nearest to Christianity. 

As all farts and branches of philosophy, or 
speculative knowledge, are useful in that respect, 
astronomy is peculiarly adapted to remedy a little 
and narrow spirit. In that science, there are good 
reasons assigned to prove the sun a hundred 
thousand times bigger than our earth; and the 
distance of the stars so prodigious, that a cannon- 
bullet, continuing in its orSnary rapid motion, 
woold not arrive from hence at the nearest of 
them in the space of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand years. These ideas wonderfully dilate and 
expand the mind. There is something in the im- 
mensity of this distance that shocks and over- 
whelms fixe imagination; it is too big for the grasp 
of the human intellect : estates, provinces, and 
kingdoms, vanish at its presence. It were to be 
wished a certain prince, who hath encouraged the 
study of it in his subjects, had been himself a pro- 
ficient in astronomy. This might have shewn 
him how mean an ambition that was, which ter- 
minated in a small part of what was in itself but a 
point, in respect of that part of the universe which 
lies within our view. 

But the Christian religion ennobleth and en- 
laxgeih the mind beyond any other profession or 
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«ci(moe whatsoever. Upon that scheme^ while the 
earth, ai^d the transient enjoyments of this life, 
shrink within the narrowest dimensions, and are 
accounted as ^^ the dust of a balance, the drop of a 
bucket, yea, less than nothing,** the intelkBct^ 
world opens wider to our view ; the perfections of 
the Deity, the nature and excellency of virtue, the 
dignity of the human soul, are displayed in the 
li^^fest characters. The mind of man seems to 
adapt itself to the different nature of its objects ; 
it is contracted and debased by being conversant in 
little and low things, and fieels a proportionable en- 
largement arising from the contemplation of theae 
great and sublime ideas. 

The. greatness of things is oomparatiye; and this 
does not only h<dd in respect of extension, but 
likewise in respect of dignity, duration, and all 
kinds of perfection. Astronomy cq>ens the mind, 
and alters our judgment, with r^^rd to the mag. 
nitude of extendi beings; but Christianity pr(»- 
duoeth an universal greatness of soul. Philosophy 
increaseth our views in every respect ; but Chris- 
tianity extends them to a degree beyond the li^t 
of nature. 

How mean must the most exalted potentate upon 
earth appear to that eye which takes in innu- 
merable orders of blessed spirits, differing in glory 
and perfection ! How little must the amusements 
of sense, and the ordinary occupations of mortal 
men, seem to one who is engaged in so noble a 
pursuit as the assimilation of himself to the Deity, 
which is the proper employment of every Christian ! 

And the improvement which grows from habi- 
tuating the mind to the oomprehe^ive views of re- 
ligion, must not be thought wholly to regard the 
understanding. Nothing is of gieater force to 
subdue the inordinate motions of the heart, and 
to regulate th^ will. Whether a man be actuated 
by hu passions or his reason, these are first wrought 
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upon by some object which stirs the soul in pro- 
portion to its apparent dimensions. Hence, ine. 
ligious men, whose short prospects are filled with 
earth, and sense, and mortal life, are invited by 
these mean ideas to actions proportionably little 
and low. But a mind whose views are enlightened 
and extended by religion, is animated to nobler 
pursuits, by more sublime and remote objects. 

There is not any instance of weakness in the 
Freethinkers that raises my indignation more 
than their pretending to ridicule Christians, as 
men of narrow understandings, and to pass them- 
selves upon the world for persons of superior sense 
and more enlarged views. But I leave it to any 
impartial man to judge which hath the nobler sen- 
timents, which the greater views; he whose notions 
are stinted to a few miserable inlets of sense, or 
he whose sentiments are raised above the common 
taste, by the anticipation of those delights which 
will satiate the soul, when the whole capacity of 
her nature is branched out into new faculties ? he 
who looks for nothing beyond this short spaii of 
duration, or he whose aims are co-extended with 
the endles» length of eternity ? he who derives his 
spirit from the elements, or he who thinks it was 
inspired by the Almighty? 

Sib, 

SiKCE you have not refused to insert matters 
of a theological nature in those excellent Papers 
with which you daily both instruct and divert us, 
I earnestly aesire you to print the foUowing Paper. 
The notions therein advanced are, for aught I 
know, new to the English reader ; and, if ihey are 
true, will afford room for many useful inferences. 

No man that reads the Evangelists, but must ob- 
serve that our Blessed Saviour does upon every oc- 
casion bend all his force and zeal to rebuke and 
correct the hypocrisy of the Pharisees. Upon Uiat 
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subject he shews a warmth which <me meets with 
in no other part of his sermons. They were so 
enraged at the public detection of their secret vil. 
lanies, by one who saw through all their disguises, 
that ^ev joined in the prosecution of him ; which 
was so vigorous, that Pilate at last consented to his 
death. The frequency and vehemence of these re- 
prehensions of our Lord, have made the word Pha- 
risee to be looked upon as odious among Chris- 
tians, and to mean <mly one who lays the utmost 
stress upon the outward, ceremonial, and ritual 
part of his religion, without having such an in- 
ward sense of it as would lead him to a general and 
sincere observance of those duties whidi can only 
arise from the heart, and which cannot be sup- 
posed to spring from a desire of applause or profit. 
This is plain, from the history of the life and 
actions of our Ix>rd in the four Evangelists. One 
of them, St. liuke, continued his history down in 
a second part, which we commonly call the Acts of 
the Apostles. Now it is observable, that in this 
second psrt, in which he gives a particular account 
of what the fi^Kistles did and suffered at Jerusalem 
upon their first entering upon their commission, 
and also of what St. Paul did after he was conse- 
crated to the apostleship till his journey to Rome, 
we find not only no opposition to Christianity from 
the Pharisees, but wvenl signal occasions in which 
they assisted its first teachers, when the Christian 
Church was in its4nfant state. The true, zealous, 
and hearty persecutors of Christianity at that time 
were the Sadduoees, whom we may truly call the 
Freethinkers among the Jews. They believed 
neither resurrection, nor angel, nor spirit; that is, 
in plain English, they were Deists at least, if not 
Atheists. They could outwardly comply with and 
ooi^rm to the establishment in Churdi and State, 
and they pretended forsooth to belong only to a 
particular sect; and because there was nothing in 
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the law of Moses, which, in many words, asserted 
a resurrection, they appeared to adhere to that in 
a particular manner beyond any other part of the 
Old Testament. These men, therefore, justly 
dreaded the spreading of Christianity after the as- 
cension of Our Lord, because it was wholly founded 
upon his resurrection. 

Accordingly, therefore, when Peter and John had 
cured the lame man at the beautiful gate of the 
Temple, and had thereby raised a wonderful expec- 
tation of themselves among the people, the priests 
and Sadducees (Acts iv.) dapt them up, and sent 
them away for the first time with a severe repri- 
mand. Quickly after, when the deaths of Ananias 
and Sapphira, and many miracles wrought after 
diose severe instances of the apostolical power, had 
alarmed the priests, who looked upon the temple 
worship, and consequently their bread, to be struck 
at ; these priests, and all they that were with 
them, who were of the sect of the Sadducecis, im- 
prisoned the Apostles, intending to examine them 
in the great council the next day : where, when the 
council met, and the priests and Sadducees proposed 
to proceed with great rigour against them, we find 
that Gunaliel, — a very eminent Pharisee, St. Paul's 
master, a man of great authority among the people, 
many of whose determinations we have still pre- 
served in the body of the Jewish traditions, com- 
monly called the 7'a/f»tMi,.^^posed their heat, and 
told ^em, for aught they knew, the apostles might 
be acted by the Spirit of God; and that in such a 
case it would be in vain to oppose them— «ince, if 
they did so, they would only fight against God, whom 
they could not' overcome. (Gamaliel was so con- 
siderable a man amongst his own sect, that we may 
]«asonably believe he spoke the sense of his party 
BS well as his own. .St. Stephen's martyrdom came 
oa presently after, in'- which we do not find the 
Pharisees, as such, had any hand ; it is probable 
I 5 
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that he was proMcated by those who had before 
imprisoned Peter and John. . One novioe^ indeed, 
of that sect was so aeelous that he kept the clothes 
of those that stoned him. This novice, whose seal 
went beyond all bounds, was ^le great St. Paul, 
who was particularly honoured with a call from 
Heaven, by which he was converted, and he was 
afterwards, by God himself, appointed to be the 
Apostle of the. Gentiles. Besides him, and him too 
reclaimed in so glorious a manner, we find no one 
Pharisee either named or hinted at by St. Luke 
as. an opposer of Christianity in those earliest days. 
What others might do we know not : but i^e find 
the Sadduoees pursuing St. Paul even to death at 
his coming to Jerusalem, in the 2l8t of the Acta. . 
Ue, then, upon all occasions, owned himself to be a 
Pharisee. In the 22d chapter he told the people 
that he had been bred up at the feet of Gaina. 
liel, after the strictest manner, in the law of his 
fathers. In the 23d chapter he told the council 
that he was a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee, and 
that he was accused for asserting the hope and re- 
surrection of the dead, which was their, ^^^'•^'"g 
doctrine. Hereupon the Pharisees stood by him ; 
and though they did not own Our Saviour to be 
the Messiah, yet they would not deny but some 
angel or spirit might have spoken to him, and then, 
if they opposed him, they should fight against God. 
This was the very argument Gamaliel had used be- 
fore. The resurrection of our Lord, which they saw 
so strenuously asserted by the AposUes, whose mira- 
cles they also saw and owned, (Aets iv. 16,) seems 
to have struck them, and many of them were 
converted (Acts xv. 5.) even without a miraoLe, and 
the rest stood still and made no opposition. 

We see here what the part was which the Pha- 
risees acted in this important conjuncture. Of 
the Sadducees, we meet not with one in the whole 
apostolic history that was converted. We hear of 
no miracles wrought to convince any of them. 
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though there was an emiiyeat oHie wroogh't to re- 
claim a Pharisee. St. Paul, we see, after his con- 
version, always gloried in his having beeb bred a 
Pharisee : he did so to the peof^lie of J^nisatem, to 
the great council, to King Agrippa, and to tbePhi- 
lippians. So that from hence we may justly infer, 
that it was not their institution, \i^di was in itself 
laudable,which our Blessed Saviour foundfault with ; 
but it was their hypocrisy, their <M>vetou8ness, their 
oppression, the over-valuing themselves upon their 
zeal for the ceremonial law, and their adding to that 
yoke by their traditions, — -all which were not pro- 
perly essentials of their institution, — ^that oiir Lord 
blamed. 

But I must not run on. What I would ob- 
serve. Sir, is, that Atheism is more drtodful, and 
would be more grievous to human society, if it 
were invested wi3i sufficient power, than region 
under any shape, where its professors do at the 
bottom believe what they profess* I despair not of 
a Papbt's conversion, though I would not willingly 
tie at a zealot Papist's mercy, (and no Protest- 
ant would, if he knew what Popery is^ though he 
truly believes in Our Saviour. But the Freethinker, 
who scarcely believes there is a God, and certainly 
disbelieves Revelation, is a very terrible, animal. 
He will talk of natural rights, and the just free- 
doms of mankind, no longer than till he luraself 
gets into power ; and, by the instance before us, 
we have small grounds to hope for his salvation, 
or that God will ever vouchsafe him sufficient 
grace to rechum him from errors whidi have been 
so immediately levelled against himself. 

If these notions be true, as I verily believe they 
are, I thought they might be worth publishing at 
tiiii time; for whidi reason they are sent in this 
manner to you by. 

Sir, 
Your most humble Servant, 

M.N 
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Quid ai in hoo erro^ quod animos hominum tm* 
mortaies esse credam^ libenter erro: nee mihi 
hunc errorem, guo delector^ dum vivo, extorqueri 
voio: Hnmortuus (ut qmdam tninuH philoaophi 
eensentj nihil sentiam, non vereor, ne hunc er- 
rorem meum mortui phUosophi irrideant, Tuli,. 

If am wrong in believing that the souls of men are 
immortal, I please myself in my mistake ; nor, 
while I live, will I ever choose that this opinion, 
wherewith I am so much delighted, should be 
wrested from me : but if, at death, I am to be 
annihilated, as some minute philosophers ima- 
gine, I am not afraid lest those wise men, when 
extinct too, should laugh at my error. 

Sfi.vE&AL letters which I have lately received, 
give me information that some weU-disposed per- 
sons have taken offence at my using the word 
Freethinker as a term of reproach. To set, there- 
ibre, this matter in a dear light, I must declare that 
no one can have a greater veneration than myself 
for the Freethinkers of antiquity, who acted the 
same part in those times as Uie great men of the 
Reformation did in several nations of Europe, by 
exerting themselves, against the idolatry and su- 
perstition of the times in which they lived. It was 
by this noble impulse thait Socrates and his disci- 
ples, as well as all the philosophers of note in 
Oreeoe, and Cicero, Seneca, with all the learned 
men of Rome, endeavoured to en%hten their con- 
.temporaries amidst the darkness and ignorance in 
which the world was then sunk and buried. 

The great points which these Freethinkers en- 
deavouml to establish and inculcate into the minds 
of men, were, the formation of the universe, the 
superintendency of Providence, the perfectioiv. of 
the Divine nature, tlie immortality of the soul, and 
the future state of rewards and punishments. 
They all compUed with the religion of their coun- 
try, as much as possible, in such particulars as did 
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not contradict and pervert these great and ^unda* 
mental doctrines m mankind. On the contrary, 
the persons who now set up for FreethiiJcers are 
such as endeavour, by a little trash of words and 
sophistry, to weaken and destroy those very prin- 
ciples, for the vindication of which freedom of 
thought at first became laudable and heroic. These 
apostates from reason and good tsnse can look at 
the glorious frame of nature, without paying any 
K-loratioi:^ to Him that raised it ; can consid^ the 
gre.:t revolutions in the universe, without lifting 
up thMr minds to that superior Power which 
hath the direction of it ; can presume to cen- 
sure the T>eity in his ways towards men ; can 
level mankin^^th the beasts that perish ; can ex- 
tinguish in the^^^own minds all the pleasing hopes 
of a fiiture state, <^d luU themselves into a stupid 
security against lJt9 terrors of it. If one were 
to take the word Prt^tcraft out of the moutlb of 
these shallow monster8,N;^ey would be immediately 
struck dumb. It is by th^help of this single term 
that they endeavour to disappoint the good works 
of the most learned and venerable order of men, 
and harden the hearts of the ignorant against the 
very light of nature, and the common received no- 
tions df mankind. We ought not to treat such 
miscreants as these upon the footing of fair disput- 
ants, but to pour out contempt upon them, and 
speak of them with scorn and infamy, as the pest 
of society, the revilers of human nature, and the 
blasphemers of a Being, whom a good man would 
rather die than hear dishonoured. Cicero, after 
having mentioned the great heroes of knowledge 
that reooi](unended this Divine doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul, calls those small pretenders to 
wisdom who declared against it, certain minute 
philosophers, — using a diminutive even of the word 
iUtle^ to express the despicable opinion he had of 
them. The contempt he throws upon them in 
another passage is yet more remarkable ; where, 
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to shenr the mean thoughts he entertains of them, 
he declares, he would rather be in the wrong wtth 
Plato, than in the right with such company. There 
is, indeed, nothing in the world so ridiculous 
as ooe of these grave philosophical Freethinkers, 
that hath neither passions nor appetites to gra- 
tify; no heats of blood nor vigour of constitution, 
that can turn hiis systems of Infidelity to his ad- 
rahtage, or raise pleasures out of them which are 
inconsistent with the belief of a -hereafter. One 
that has neither wit, gallantry, mirth, or youth to 
indulge by these notions, but Only a poor, joyless, 
uncomfortable vanity of distinguishing hims^ from 
the rest of mankind, is rather to be regarded as a 
mischievous lunatic than a mistaken philosopher. 
A chaste Infidel, a speculative libertine, is an ani- 
mal that I should not believe to be in nature, did 
I not sometimes meet with this species of men, 
that plead for the indulgence of their passions in 
the midst of a severe studious life, and talk against 
the immortality of the soul over a dish of coffee. 

I would fain ask a minute philosopher, , what 
good he proposes to mankind by the publishing of 
his doctrines ? Will they make a man a better 
dtizen or father of a family; a more endearing 
husband, friend, or son? Will they enlarge his 
public or private virtues, or correct any of his 
frailties or vices ? What is there either joyful or 
glorious in such opinions ? Do they either refresh 
or enlarge our thoughts ? Do they contribute to 
the happiness, or raise the dignity, of human na- 
ture ? The only good that I have ever heard pre- 
tended to, is, that they banish terrors, and set the 
mind at ease. But whose terrors do they banish ? 
It is certain, if there were any streng^ in their 
arguments, they would give great disturb^oe to 
minds that are influenced by virtue, honour, and 
morality, and take from us the only comforts and 
supports of affliction, sickness, and old age, Th^ 
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minds, therefore, which th^ set ftt eua, an eoly 
those of impenitent criminals and malefafitors, and 
whidi, for the gfoed of mankind, nhould be in per- 
* petual terror and alarm. 

■ I must confess, nothing is more usual than £or a 
Freethinker, in proportion as the insolence of scep- 
ticism is abated in him by years and knoiwledgei, 
or humbled or beaten down by sorrow or sickness, 
to reconcile himself to the general conceptiqns of 
reasonable creatures ; so that we frequently see 
the apostates turning from their revcdt toward the 
end (^ their lives, and employing the refuse of their 
parts in promoting those truths which they had 
before endeavoured to invalidate. 

The history of a gentleinan in France is very 
well known, who was so zealous a promoter of In- 
fidelity, that he had got together a select company 
of disciples, and travelled into all parts of the 
kingdom to make converts. In the midst of his 
fimtastical success he fell sick, and was reclaimed 
to such a sense of his condition, that after he had 
passed some time in great agonies and horrors of 
mind, he begged those who had the care of burying 
him to dress his body in the habit of a Capuchin, 
that the Devil might not run away with it; and, to 
do farther justice upon himself, desired them to tie 
a halter about his neck, as a mark of that ignomi- 
nious punishment whidi in his own thoughts he 
liad so justly deserved. 

I would not have persecution so far disgraced, 
{IS to wish these vermin might be animadverted 
on by any legal penalties; though I think it 
would be highly reasonable, that those few of 
them who die in the professions of their Infide- 
lity should have such tokens of infamy fixed 
upon them, as might distinguish those bodies 
wnich are given up by the owners to oblivion and 
]mtrefaction, from those which rest in hope, and 
shall rise in glory. But, at the same time that 
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I am affainst doing them the honour of the notice 
of our laws, whidi ought not to auppose there are 
such criminals in being, I have <men wondered 
how they can be tolerated in any mixed conversa- 
tionB, while they are venting these absurd opi- 
nions; and should think, that if, on any such 
occasions, half a dozen of the most robust Chris* 
tians in the company would lead one of these 
gentlemen to a pump, or convey him into a 
blanket, they woidd do very good service both to 
Church and State. I do not know how the law 
stands in- this particular ; but I hope, whatever 
knocks, bangs, or thumps might be given with 
such an honest Intention, would not be construed 
as a breach of the peace. - 1 dare say they would 
not be returned by ike person who receives them ; 
for, whatever these fools may say in the vanity of 
th^ hearts, they are too wise to risk their hves 
upon the uncertainty of their opinions. 

When I was a young man about this town, I 
frequented the ordinary of the Black Horse ia 
Holbom, where the person that usually presided 
at the table was a rough old-fashioned gentleman, 
who, according to the customs of those times, had 
been the Major and Preacher of a regiment. 
It happened one day that a noisy young officer, 
bred in. France, was venting some new-fangled 
notions, and speaking, in the gaiety of his humour, 
against the disp^isations of Providence. The 
Major at first only desired him to talk more re- 
spectfully of one for whom all the company had 
an honour ; but finding him run on in his extra- 
▼agance, began to r^nimand him after a more 
serious manner. ^^ Young man !** said he; *•*• do 
not abuse your benefactor, whilst you are eat- 
ing his bread. Consider whose air you breathe, 
whose presence you are in, and who it is that 
gave you the power of that very speech which 
you make use of to his dishonour!** The young 
fellow, who thought to turn matters into a jest. 
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^ Mked faim if he wasgDuogto pTcadi; bat, attiM 
^ Baioe time, desired hmi to take cafe w]iat he taid, 
^ rwhen he spoke to a man of honour. ^^ A man of 
1^ honour !*' says the Mig'or ; ^^ thou art an Infidel 
' vad a bhuphemer, and I shall use thee as such !*' 
^ Vn short, the quarrel ran so high, that the Major 
^ Wm desired to walk out. Upon their coming into 
^ She garden, the old fellow advised his antagonist 
I to consider the place into which one pass mi^^t 
?^ ^ve him ; but finding him grow upon him to a 
\^ fieg]^ of scurrility, as bdieving the advice pro- 
"^ peeded from fear, «« Sirrah,'* says he, ^^ if a thun- 
Iderbolt does not strike thee deaid before I come at 
thee, I shall not fail to chastise thee for ihj pro- 
fancness to thy Maker, and thy saudness to his 
■ervant." Upon this he drew his sword, and 
cried out with a Umd voice, ^ The sword of the 
liord and of Gideon !"— .which so terrified lus 
{antagonist, that he was immediately disarmed, 
pud thrown upon his knees. In this posture he 
bcigged his life ; but the Major refused to grant it, 
iMfora he had asked pardon fbr his offence in a 
than extemporary prayer, which the old geutle- 
man dictated to him upon the spot, and which 
bis proselyte repeated after him, in the presence 
of the whole ordinary, that were now gathered 
about him in the garden. 

SECTION X. 
' ImmortaTtiy of the Soui^ and a Future State. 

' Inter eUvas aeademi qamrere fuerma. 

Hob. Epist. IL 3^ L 49. 
To search out truth in academic groves. 

The course of my last speculation* led mein- 
sensihly into a subject upon which I always medi- 

• See Spectator, VoL II. No. 111. { 
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tate with gtsat delight, — I mean the immortaUty 
of the aoul. I was yesterday watking alone in 
one of my friend^s woods, and lost myself in it 
very agreeably, as I was running over in my 
mind the seven! arguments that establish this 
great point, which is the basis of morality, and 
the souroe of all the pleasing hopes and secret joys 
that can arise in the heart of a reasonable crea- 
ture. I considered those several proofs drawn, 

First,->f rom the nature of the soul -itself, and 
particularly its immateriality ; which, though not 
absolutely necessary to the eternity of its dura- 
tion, has, I think, been evinced to almost a de- 
monstration* 

Secondly, — ^From its passions and sentiments, 
as particularly from its love of existence, its 
horror of annihilation, and its hopes of immor- 
tality, with that secret satisfaction which it finds 
in vie practice of virtue, and that uneasiness 
which follows in it upon the commission of vice. 

Thirdly,— From the nature of the Supreme 
Being, whose justice, goodness, wisdom, and ve- 
racity, are all concerned in this great point. 

But, among these and other exoiellent argu- 
ments for the immortality of the soul, there is 
one drawn from the pei^tual progress of the 
soul to its perfection, without a possibility of 
ever arriving at it ; which is a hint that I do not 
remember to have seen opened and improved by 
others who have written on this subject, though 
it seems to me to carry a great weight with it. 
How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that 
the soul, which is capable of such immense per- 
fections, and of receiving new improvements to 
all eternity, shall fall away into nothing afanost 
as soon as it is created ? Are such abilities made 
for no purpose? A, brute arrives at a point of 
perfection that he can never pass : in a few yean 
he has all the endowments he is capable of ; and 
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rere he to live ten thoiuaiul more, would be the 
axne thing he is at present. Were a human 
oul thus at a stand in her aooompliBhments,->- 
irere her faculties to be full-blown, and incapiUiile 
»f farther enlaigements, — I could imagine she might 
aU away insensibly, and drop at once intaa state 
»f annihilation: but can we believe a thinking 
)eing, that is in a perpetual progress of improve- 
nents, and travelling on from perfection to per- 
ection, after having just looked abroad into the 
vorks of its Creator, and made a few diaooveriei 
»f His infinite goodsflss, wiadom, and power, must 
peruh at its first setting out, and in the very 
beginning of its inquiries ? 

A man, considered in his present state, seems 
only sent into the world to propagate his kind. 
He provides himself with a successor, and imme- 
diately quits his post to make room for him. 



m Hares 



Haredem aUernu^ veiui unda supervemt undam. 
Hob. Epist. II. 2. L 176. 
Heir urges on his predecessor heir. 
Like wave impelling wave. 

He does not seem bom to enjoy life, but to de- 
liver it down to others. This is not surprising to 
consider in animals, which are formed for our 
use, and can finish their business in a short life. 
The silk-worm, after having spun her task, lays 
her eggs and dies. But a man can neves have 
taken in his full measure of knowledge^ has not 
time to subdue his passions, establish his soul in 
virtue, uid come up to the perfection of his na- 
ture, before he is hurried off the stage. Would 
an infinitely wise Being make such glorious crea- 
tures for so mean a purpose ? Can he delight in 
the production of such abortive intelligenoes, such 
short-lived reasonable beings ? Would he give ua 



i 
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talents that are not to be exerted -wcapacitifll 
tliat are never to be gratified ? How can we find 
tluit wisdom, which shines through all his works, 
in the formation of man, without looking on this 
world as only a nursery for the next, and be- 
lieving that the several generations of rational 
creatures, which rise up and disappear in such 
4{ui€k successions, are only to receive their first 
rudiments of existence here, and afterwards to be 
transplanted into a more friendly climate, where 
they may spread and flourish to all eternity ? 

There is not, in m^ opinion, a more pleasing 
and triumphant considenition in religion than 
this, of the perpetual progress which the soul 
makes towards the perfection of her nature, with- 
out ever arriving at a period in it. To loiA 
upon the soul as going on from strength to 
strength, to consider that she is to shine for ever 
with 'new accessions of glory, and brighten to 
all eternity; that she will be still adding virtue 
to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge, — carries 
in it something wonder^lly agreeable to that am. 
bition which is natural to the mind of man. 
Nay, it must be a prospect pleasing to Ood hun- 
selt, to see his creation for ever beautifying in 
his eyes, and drawing nearer to him by greater 
degrees of resembhmce. 

Methinks this single consideration, of the prou 
gress of a finite spirit to perfection, will be suf- 
ficient to extinguish all envy in inferior natures, 
and all contempt in superior. That cherubim, 
which now appears as a God to a human soul, 
knows very well that the period will come about 
in eternity, when the human soul shall be as 
perfect as he himself now is ; nay, when she shall 
look down upon that degree of perfection, as 
much as she now falls short of it. It is true, the 
higher nature still advances, and by that means 
preserves his distance and superiority in the scale 
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r iMing: bnt lie knows how high soever the 
tataan is, of wiiieh lie stands possessed at present, 
ke inferior nature will at length mount up to it, 
ad Aine forth in the same degree of glor^. 

M^ith what astonishment amd veneradon may 

re look into our own souls, where there are such 

Idden stores of virtue and knowledge, such inez- 

janeted sources of perfection ! We know not yet 

Tuit we shall be, nor wiU it ever enter into the 

■urt of man to conceive the ^ory that will be 

sraye in reserve for him. The soul, considered 

Ith its Creator, is like one of those mathematical 

ftee that may draw nearer to another for all 

emity without a possibility of touching it : and 

n there be a thought so transporting as to oon- 

ler ourselves in diese perpetual approaches to 

Ixn,' who is not only the standard d perfsction, 

It of happiness? 

"escio quomodo inharet in ntefUibui quasi tecu» 
lorum quoddam angurium futwrorum ; idque i» 
fnajrimis ingeniis alHssimisque animis ejeistit 
trmximl et apparet/acHiimi, — Gic. Tusc. Quaest. 

^ere is, I know not how, deeply imprinted in 
fche minds of men a certain presage, as it were, 
jfff a future existence; and this takes the 
deepest root, and is most discoverable, in the 
greatest geniuses and most elevated minds. 

a to the spec tat ok. 

Sib, 
r AM fully persuaded, that one of the best 
ings of generous and worthy actions, is the 
fing generous and worthy thoughts of our- 
res. Whoever has a mean opinion of the dig- 
fy of his nature, will act in no higher a rank 
an he has allotted himself in his own estima- 
fa. It he considers his being as circumscribed 
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by the uncertain term of a few years, his designs 
will be contracted into the same narrow span he 
imagines is to bound his ezlstenoe. How can he 
eomlt his thoughts to any thing great and noUe, 
who only believes that, after a skort turn on the 
stage of this world, he is to sink into obUvion 
and to lose his consciousness for ever ? 

For this reason, I am of opinion that so useful 
and elevated a contemplation as that of the soul'i 
immortality cannot be resumed too often. Tliere 
is not a more improving exercise to the human 
mind, than to be frequently reviving ita own 
great privileges and endowments; nor a more 
effectual means to awaken in us an ambition 
raised above low objects and little pursuits, than 
to value ourselves as heirs of eternity. 

It is a very great satisfaction to consider the 
best and wisest of mankind, in all nations and 
ages, asserting as with one voice this their birth- 
right, and to find it ratified by an express reve- 
lation. At the same time, if we turn our 
ihoughts inward upon ourselves, we may meet 
with a kind of secret sense concurring with the 
proofs of our own immortality. 

You have, in my opinion, nused a good pretomp- 
tive argument from the increasing appetite the 
mind has to knowledge, and to the extending itt 
own faculties, which cannot be accomplished, as 
the more restrained perfection of lower croatorea 
may, in the limits of a short lifis. I think another 
probable conjecture may be raised from our ap- 
petite to duration itself, and from a reflection on 
our progress through the several stages of it: 
we are complaining, as you observe in a former 
speculation, of the shortness of life, and yet are 
perpetually hurrying over the parts of it, to ar- 
rive at certain little settlements, or imaginary 
points of rest, which are dispersed up and down 
in it. 
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Now, let us oonnder what happens to us when 
we airive at these imaginary points of rest. Do 
we stop our motion, and sit down satisfied in the 
settlement we have gained? or, are we not re- 
moving the boundary, and marking out new points 
of rest, to which we press forwe^ with the like 
eagerness, and which cease to be such as fast as 
we attain them ? Our case is like that of a travel- 
ler upon the Alps, who should fancy that the top 
of the nea:t hill must end his journey, because it 
terminates his prospect ; but he no sooner arriyes 
at it, than he sees new ground and other hills be- 
yond it, and continues to travel on as before. 

This is so plainly every man's condition in life, 
that there is no one, who has observed any thing, 
but may observe, that as fast as his time 'wears 
away, his appetite to something future remains. 
The use, therefore, I would make of it is this ; — 
that since Nature (as some love to express it) does 
nothing in vain,«.4>r, to speak properly, since the 
Author of our being has planted no wandering 
passion in it, no desire which has not its object,^, 
futurity is the proper object of the passion so con- 
stantly exercised about it ; and this restlessness in 
the present, this assigning ourselves over to farther 
stages of duration, t^ successive grasping at some- 
what still to come, appears to me (whatever it may 
to others) as a kind of instinct, or natural sym- 
ptom, which the mind of man has of its own im- 
mortality. 

I take it at the same time for granted, that the 
inunortalityof the soul is sufficiently established by 
other arguments ; and if so, this appetite, which 
otherwise would be very unaccountable and absurd, 
seems very reasonable, and adds strength to the 
conclusion. But I am amazed, when I consider 
there are creatures capable of thought, who, in 
spite of every argument, can form to themselves a 
sullen satisfaction in thinking otherwise. There 
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tired parts 6i eternity, when the heavens and earth 
shall be no more. 

By the way, who can imagine that the existence 
of a creature is to be circumscribed by time, whose 
thoughts are not ? But I shall, in this paper, con- 
fine myself to that particuW passion which g^oes 
by the name of hope* 

Our actual enjoyments are so few and transient, 
that man would be a very miserable being were he 
not endued with this passion, which gives him a 
taste of those good things that may possibly oome 
into his possession. ^' We should hope for every 
thing that is good,** says the old poet Linus, ^^ be- 
cause there is nothing which may not be hoped 
for, and nothing but what the |fods are able to 
gite us.*' 

Hope quickens all the still parts of life, and keeps 
the mind awake in her most remiss and indolent 
hours. It gives habitual serenity and good humour. 
It is a kind of vital heat in the soiU that cheers 
and' gladdens her, when she does not attend to it. 
It makes pain easy, and labour pleasant. 

Beside these several advantages which arise from 
hope, there is another, which is none of the least, 
and that is, its great efficacy in preserving us from 
setting too high a value on present enjoyments. 
The sa)4ng of Cesar is very well known. When 
he had given away all his estate in gratuities 
among Ms friends, one of them asked what he 
had left for himself ? To which that gpreat man 
replied, Hope. His natural magnanimity hindered 
him from prizing what he was certainly possessed 
of, and turned all his thoughts upon somethin^^ 
more valuable that he had in view. I question 
not but every reader will draw a moral from this 
story, and apply it to himself without my direction. 
The old story of Pandora*s box (which many of 
the learned believe was formed among the Hea- 
thensy upon the tradition of. the fall of man) shews 
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U8 how deplorable a state they thought the present 
life without hope. To set forth the utmost con- 
dition of misery, they tell us that our forefather, 
according to the Pagan theology, had a great vessel 
presented him by Pandora; upon his lifting up 
the lid of it, says the fable, there flew out all the 
calamities and distempers incident to men, from 
which, till that time, they had been altogether 
exempt. Hope, who had been inclosed in the cup 
with so much bad company, instead of flying off 
with the rest, stuck so dose to the lid of it that 
it was shut down upon her. 

I shall make but two reflections upon what I 
have hitherto said. First, that no kind of life is 
so happy as that -which is full of hope; especially 
when the hope is well grounded, and when the ob- 
ject of it is of an exalted kind, and in its nature 
proper to make the person happy who enjoys it. 
This proposition must be very evident to those who 
consider how few are the present enjoyments of 
the most happy man, and how insufficient to give 
him an entire satisfaction and acquiescence in 
them. 

My next observation is this, — ^that a religious life 
is that which most abounds in a well-grounded hope, 
and such a one as is fixed on objects that are ca- 
pable of making us entirely happy. This hope, in 
a religious man, is much more sure and certain 
than the hope of any temporal blessing, as it is 
strengthened not only by reason, but by faith. It 
has at the same time its eye perpetually fixed on 
that state, which implies, in the very notion of it, 
the most full and the most complete happiness. 

I have before shewn how the influence of hope 
in general sweetens life, and makes our present 
condition supportable, if not pleasing ; but a rrii- 
gious hope has still greater advantages. Jt does 
not only bear up the mind under her sufferings, 
but makes her rejoice in them, as they may be &e 
K 2 
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of procnrmg her the gceftt and ulti* 
mate end of all her hope. 

Beligioiu hope has likewise this advantage tiww 
any other idnd of hope, — ^that it is able to revive the 
dying auui, and to fill his mind not only vritZl 
■eoret oomfort and lefeeshment, but sometuiMi 
with rapture and transport. He triumphs in hie 
agonies, whilst the soul springs forward with de- 
light to the great object which she has always had 
in view, and leaves the body with an eipeetaiion 
of being re.united to hsac in a glorious and joylul 
resurrection. 

I shiUl conclude 1^ Essay with those em^mtical 
expressions of a lively hope, which the Psalmist 
made use of in the midst of those dangers and ad- 
versities which surrounded him ; for the following 
passage had its present and pecsonal, as well as its 
future and prophetic sense. ^^ I have set the JLord 
always before me : because he is at my right hand, 
I shall not be moved. Therefore my heart is g^ad, 
and my g^ory rejoioeth ; my flesh also shall rest in 
hope. For thou wilt not leave my soul in hett, nei- 
ther wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see om>- 
ruption. Thou wilt shew me the path of M$ : in 
thy presence is fulness of joy, at thy right hand 
there are pleasmes for evermore.** C. 



For we are also bis offspring. Acts zvii. 28. 

TO THE SPECTATOft. 

Sin, 

It has been usual to romind peraena of rank, on 
great oooasioas in life, of their race and quality, 
and to what expectations they were bom ;- that, by 
considering what is worthy of them, they may be 
withdrawn from mean pursuits, aad eneouraged 
to laud ab le undertakings.. This is turning nobiUty 
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info a priitdple of virtue, md making it prodactivv 
of merit, as it is iinderstood to hare been originidly 
» reward of it. 

It is for the like reason, I imagine, that you 
hare, in some of your speculations, asserted to your 
teaders the dignity of human nature. But you 
cannot be insensible that this is a controverted 
doctrine : there are authors who consider human 
nature in a very different view, and books of 
maxims have been written to shew the falsity of 
all human virtues. The reflections which are 
made on this subject usually take some tincture 
from tSie tempers and characters of those that 
make them. Politicians can resolve the most 
shining actions among men into artifice and de- 
sign; others, who are soured by discontent, re- 
pulses, or ill usage, are apt to mistake their spleen 
for philosophy ; men of profligate lives, and such 
u find themselves incapaMe of rising to any dis- 
tinctian among their fellow-creatures, are for pull- 
ing down all appearances of merit, which seem to 
upbndd them ; and satirists describe nothing but 
deformity. From all these hands we have such 
draughts of mankind as are r^resented in those 
burlesque pictures, which the Italians ceXL Careuitu 
iuras ; where the art consists in preserving, amidst 
distorted proportion and aggravated features, some 
distinguii^ng likeness of the person, but in such a 
manner as to transform the most agreeable beauty 
into the most odious monster. 

It is very disingenuous to level the best of man- 
kind with the worst, and for the fauHs of particu- 
lars to degrade the whole species^ Such methods 
tend not only to remove a tnan's good- opinion of 
odiers, but to destroy that reverence- for himself, 
which is a great guard of inn^icence, and a spring 
of virtue. 

. It is true, indeed, that there are surprising mix- 
tures of beauty and deformity, of wisdom and 
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f(^y, virtue and vice, in the human make : such 
a disparity is found among numbers of the same 
kind; and every individual, in some instanoes, 
or at some times, is so unequal to himself, that 
man seems to be the most wavering and incon- 
sistent being in the whole creation. So that the 
question in morality, oonoeming the dignity of our 
nature, may at first sight appear like some diffi- 
cult question in Natural Philosophy, in which the 
argumgits on both sides seem to be of equal strength. 
But as I began with considering this point, as it 
relates to action, I shall here borrow an admirable 
reflection from Monsieur Pascal, which I think 
sets it in its proper light. 

''*' It is of dangerous consequence," says he, ** to 
represent to man how near he is to the level of 
beasts, without shewing him at the same time his 
greatness. It is likewise dangerous to let him see 
his greatness without his meanness. It is more 
dangerous yet to leave him ignorant d either; 
but very beneficial that he should be made sensible 
of both. Whatever imperfecticms we may have in 
our nature, it is the business of religion and vir- 
tue to rectify them, as far as is consistent with our 
present state. In the mean time, it is no small en- 
couragement to generous minds to consider that 
we shall put them all off with our mortality. That 
sublime manner of salutation with which ike Jews 
approached their kings, O hmff, live for ever! 
may be addressed to iSie lowest and most despiaed 
mortal among us, under all the infirmities and dis- 
tresses with which we see him surrounded. And 
whoever believes the inunortality of the soul, will 
not need a better argument for the dignity of his 
nature, nor a stronger incitement to actions suit- 
able to it." 

I am naturally led by this reflection to a subject 
I have already touched upon in a former letter, and 
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cannot without pleasure call to mind the thoughts 
of Cicero to this purpose, in the close of his book 
concerning Old Age, Every one who is acquainted 
with his writings will remember, that the elder 
Cafo is introduc^ in that discourse as the speaker, 
and Scipio aiid Lelius as his auditors. This vene- 
rable person is represented looking forward, as it 
were, from the verge of extreme old age into a fu- 
ture state, and rising into a contemplation on the 
unperishable part of his nature, and its existence 
after death. I shall collect part of his discourse ; 
and, as you have formerly offered some arguments 
for the soul*s immortality, agreeable both to reason 
and the Christian doctrine, I believe your readers 
will not be displeased to see* how the same great 
truth shines in the pomp of Roman eloquence. 

" This," says Cato, " is my firm persuasion ; — 
that since the human soul exerts itself with so 
great activity, since it has such a remembrance 
of the past, such a concern for the future ; since it is 
enriched with so many arts, sciences, and discove- 
ries, — ^it is impossible but the being which contains 
all these must be immortal." 

The elder Cyrus, just before his death, is repre- 
sented by Xenophon speaking after this manner : — 
(i Think not, my dearest children, that when I de- 
part from you I shall be no more ; but remember, 
that my soul, even while I lived among you, was 
invisible to you ; yet by my actions you were sen- 
sible it existed in this body. Believe it, therefore, 
existing still, though it be still unseen. How 
quickly would the honours of illustrious men perish 
after death, if their souls performed nothing to 
preserve their fame ! For my own part, I could 
never think that the soul, while in a mortal body, 
lives, but when departed out of it dies; or that 
its consciousness is lost when it is discharged out 
of an unoonsdoas habitation : but when it is 
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fraed from all oorpooeal dliance, then it truly 
exists. Farther, since the human frame is broken 
by death, tell us what beoome of its parts ? It is 
visible whither the materials of other beings are 
translated; namely, to the eouioe from whence they 
had their birth. The sond alone, neither present 
nor departed, is the object of enr eyes." 

Thus Cyrus. But to proceed : «« No one shall 
persuade me, Sdpio, that your worthy £stfaer, or 
your grandfathers Paulus and Africanas, or Afiri- 
canus his father, or unde, at many other excellent 
men whom I need not name, performed so naany 
actions to be remembered by posterity, without 
being sensible that futuiity was their ri^t. And, 
if I may be allowed an old man's privilege, to 
speak of myself, do you thinik I would hare en- 
dured the £stigue of so many wearisome days and 
nights both at home and abroad, if I imagined that 
the same boundary which is set to my life ntinst 
terminate my glory ? Were it not move desirable 
to have worn out my days in ease and tranquillity, 
free iiram labour, and without emulation ? But, I 
know not how, my soul has always raised itsc^, 
and looked forward on fiituri^, in this view and 
expectation,— that when it shafl depart out of Kie, 
it shall then live for ever : and if this were not 
true, that the mmd is immortal, the soids of the 
most worthy would not, above all others, ha^e the 
strongest impulse to glory. 

«^ What besides this is the cause that the wisest 
men die with the greatest equanimity, the ignorant 
witib the greatest concern ? Does it not seem, that 
those minds which hare the aiost extensive views, 
foresee they are removing to- a happier condition, 
which those of a narrower sight do not perceive f 
I, for my part, am transported with the hope of 
seeing your ancestors, whom I have honoured and 
loved, and am earnestly deshnous of meetin|^'iio( 
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dnly those excellent persons whom I have known, 
but those too of whom I have heard and read, and 
of whom I myself have written ; nor would I be 
detained from so pleasing a journey. O happy 
day ! when I shall escape from this crowd, this 
heap of pollution, and be admitted to that Divine 
assembly of exalted spirits ! — ^when I shall go not 
only to those great persons I have named, but 
to my Cato, my son, than whom a better man 
was never bom, and whose funeral rites I myself 
performed, whereas he ought rather to have at- 
tended mine. Yet has not his soul deserted me, 
but, seeming to cast back a locdc on me, is gone 
before to those habitations to which it was sen- 
sible I should follow him. And though I might 
appear to have borne my loss with courage, I was 
not unaffected with it ; but I comforted myself 
in the assurance that it would not be long before 
we should meet again, and be divorced no more.** 

I am, Sir, &c 

— Nee morti esse locum. — Viro. Oeorg. IV. v. 226. 
No room is left for death. Drydek. 

A LEWD young fellow seeing an aged hermit gb 
by him bardPooted, ^^ Father,** says he, ^^ you are 
in a very miserable condition if there is not an** 
other world.*' '* True, son," said the hermit ; 
^^ but what is thy condition iif there is ?" Man is 
a creature designed for two different states of be- 
ing, or rather for two different lives. His first 
life is short and transient ; his second, permanent 
and lasting. The question we are all concerned 
in is this,-^In which of these two lives is it our 
chief interest to make ourselves happy ? Or, in 
other words, — Whether we should endeavour to 
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sQpure to ouraelres the pleasures and gralificatioiit 
ef a life which is unoactaiii ai»d precarious, aad at 
its utmost length of a very inconsiderable duiwlion 9 
or to secure to oursdtyeB the pleasuzes of a life whidi 
is 6zed and settled^ and vnil never end ? Eivery 
man, upon the first hearing o£ this question, knaws 
▼ery well which side of. it he ought to dose -vdtlt. 
But however right we are in theory, it is plain 
thali in practice we adhere to the wrong side of 
th^ question. We make provisions £ar this life, 
as though it were never to have an end ; and for 
the other Uie, as though it were never to have a 
beginning. 

Should a spirit of superior rank, who.is a stranger 
to human nature, accidentally alight upon the 
earth, and take a survey of its inhabitants, what 
wQ^d.his notions of us be ? WoulA not ha think 
that we are a species of beings made for quite dif- 
ferent, ends and purposes than what we really are f 
Must not he imagine that we were placed in this 
world to get riches and honours ? tVould not he 
think that it was our duty to toil after wealth, and 
station, and title ? Nay, would not he believe we 
were forbidden poverty by threats of eternal pu- 
nishment, and enjoined to pursue our pleasures 
imder pain of damnation? He would certainly 
imagine that we were influenced by a scheme of 
duties quite opposite to those which are indeed pre- 
scribed to us. And truly, according to such an ima- 
gination, he must conclude that we are a species of 
the most obedient creatures in the universe ; that 
we are constant to our duty, and that we keep a 
steady eye on the end for which we were sentMther. 

But how great would be his astonishment, when 
he learned that we were beings not designed to 
exist in this, world above threescore and ten years ; 
and that the greatest part of this busy species fall 
short even of that age ! How would he be lost in 
horror and admiration, when he should know that 
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tbis set of creatures, who lay out all their endea- 
voom for this life, which scarce deserves the name 
of existence ; when, I say, he should know that 
thiiB set of creatures are to exist to all eternity in 
Another life, for which they make no preparations ! 
Nothing can be a greater disgrace to reason than 
that men, who are persuaded of these two different 
states of being, should be perpetually employed in 
providing for a life of threescore and ten years, 
and neglecting to make provision for that which, 
after many myriads of years, will be still new, and 
still beginning ; especially when we consider that 
our endeavours for making ourselves great, or 
rich, or honourable, or whatever else we place our 
happiness in, may, after all, prove unsuccessful; 
whereas, if we constantly and sincerely endeavour 
to make ourselves happy in the other life, we are 
sure that our endeavours will succeed, and that we 
shall not be disappointed in our hope. 

The following question is started by one of the 
schoolmen :-^ttpposing the whole body of the earth 
were a great ball or mass of the finest sand, and 
that a single grain or particle of this sand should 
be linnihilated every thousand years; supposing 
then that you had it in your dioice to be happy au 
the while this prodigious mass of sand was con- 
suming by this lAow method, till there was not a 
grain of it left, on condition you were to be mise- 
rable for ever after ; or supposing that you might 
be happy for ever after, on condition you would be 
miserable till the whole mass of sand were thus 
annihilated at the rate of one sand in a thousand 
years : which of these two cases would you make 
your choice P 

It must be confessed in this case, so many thou- 
sands of years are to the imagination as a kind of 
eternity, though in reality they do not bear so 
great a proportion to that duration which is to 
follow them, as an. unit does to the greatest num. 
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ber which you can put U^ther in figures, or as 
one o£ those sands to the supposed heap. Reason, 
therefore, tells us, without any maxiner of hesita- 
tion, which would be the better part in this choice. 
However, as I have before intimated, our reason 
might in such a case be so overset by the imagi- 
nation, as to dispose some persons to sink under 
the consideration of the great length of the first 
part of this duration, and of the great distance of 
that second duration which is to succeed it. The 
mind, I say, might give itself up to that happiness 
which is at hand, considering that it is so very 
near, and that it would last so very long. But 
when the choice we actually have before us is 
this, — ^whether we will choose to be happy for the 
space only of threescore and ten, nay, perhaps of 
only twenty or ten years — I might say, of only a 
day or an hour — and miserable to all eternity; or, 
on the contrary, miserable for this short term of 
years, and happy for a whole eternity ; what words 
are sufficient to express that folly and want of con- 
sideration, which^ in such a case, makes a wrong 
choice? 

I here put the case even at the worst, by sup- 
posing, what seldom happens, that a course of 
virtue makes us miserable in this life : but if we 
suppose, as it generally happens, that virtue would 
make us more happy even in this life than a con- 
trary course of vice, how can we sufficiently ad- 
mire the stupidity or madness of those persons who 
are capable of making so absurd a choice P 

Every wise man, therefore, will consider this life 
only as it may conduce to the happiness of the other, 
and cheerfully sacrifice the pleasures of a few years 
to those of an eternity. 
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Sentio te aedem homnum ac domum contefnplari<t 
qtue si tibi parva (ut e$tj ita videtur^ Jubc ecelestia 
semper specUtto, iila humana ccntemrUto^ 

Cic. Somn. Sdp. 

I understand you contemplate the abode and ha- 
bitation of men ; whidi if it seem so small to 
you, as indeed it is, direct your views continually 
to heavenly objects, and contemn those that are 
earthly. 

The following Essay comes from the ingenious 
author of the letter upon novelty, printed in a late 
Spectator ; the notions are drawn from the Plato- 
nic way of 'thinking, but as they contribute to 
raise the mind, and may inspire noble sentiments 
of our own future grandeur and happiness, I 
think it well deserves to be presented to the 
public. 

If the universe be the creature of an intelligent 
mind, this mind could have no immediate regard 
to himself in producing it. He needed not to 
make trial of his omnipotence, to be informed 
what effects were within its reach : the world, as 
existing in his eternal idea, was then as beautiful 
as now it is drawn forth into being ; and in the 
immense abyss of his essence are contained far 
brighter scenes than will be ever set forth to view ; 
it being impossible that the great Author of na- 
ture should bound his power by giving existence to 
a system of creatures so perfect, that he cannot 
improve upon it by any other exertions of his 
Almighty will. Between finite and infinite there 
is an unmeasured interval, not to be filled up in 
endless ages ; for which reason the most excellent 
of. God's works must be equally short of what his 
power is able to produce, as the most imperfect, 
and may be exceeded with the same ease. 



\ 
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This thougbt hath made some imagine, (what, it 
mxatt be oonfened, h not impossible,) that the un- 
lathomed space is ever teeming with new births, 
the younger still inheriting a greater perfection 
thtti the elder. But, as this doth not fall within 
my present view, I shall content myself with taking 
notice, that the consideration now mentioned proves 
undeniably that the ideal worlds, in the Divine un- 
derstanding, yield a prospect incomparably more 
am]de, various, and delightful, than any created 
world can do : and that, therefore, as it is hot to 
be supposed that Ood should make a world merely 
of inanimate matter, however diversified or inha* ^ 

bited only by creatures of no higher an order than L 

brutes ; so the end for which he designed his rea- - 

sonable offspring, is the contemplation of his works, 
the enjoyment of himself, and in both to be happy ; 
having, to this purpose, endued them with corre- Z 

spondent faculties and desires. He can have no f 

greater pleasure from a bare review of his works, I 

than from the survey of his own ideas ; but we may f 

be assured that he is well pleased in the satisfac- | 

tion derived to beings capable of it, and for whose I 

entertainment he hath erected this immense thea- ^ 

tre. Is not this more than an intimation of our 
immortality ? Man, who, when considered as on 
his probation for a happy existence hereafter, is 
the most remaricable instance of Divine wisdom, 
if we cut him off from all relation to eternity, is 
the most wonderful and unaccountable composition 
!n the whole creation. He hath capacities to lodge 
a much greater variety of knowledge than he will 
be ever master of, and an unsatisfied curiosity to 
tread the secret paths of nature and Providence : 
but, with this, his organs, in their present struc- 
ture, ire rather fitted to serve the necessities of a 
vile body, than to minister to his understanding 5 
and, from the little spot to which he is chained, he 
can frame but wandering guesses concerning the 
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ftumerable troridt of light tluit Qncomj^ bini^ 

. 1^ lich, though in themaelveB of a prodi^out bigw 

gg. 4M,. do but just ghmmer in the remote spacer of 

f^ • heavens ; and when, with a great deal of thnt 

\-^ id paios, he hath laboured a little way up tha 

tbin ^P ascent of truth, and b^olda with pity the 

king 0v-eUing multitude beneath, in a moment his foot 

QY^ 4es, and he tumbles down headlong into the 

^ Thinking on this, I am oUiged to believe, in 

^^ «tioe to the Creator of the world, that thai» is 

^ ^ lotber state, when man shall be better situated for 

^ mtemplation, or rather have it in his power to 

j^; imove from object to object, and from world to 

htfi totrld ; and be accommodate with senses^and other 

(dps, fiMT making the quickest and most amaadni^ 

IscoveHes. How does such a genius as Sir Isaac 

j^ewton, from amidst the darluiess that involves 

Muman imderstanding, break forth and appear like 

me of another species ! The vast machine we 

ahabit lies open to him, he seems not unacquainted. 

i^th the general laws that govern it.; and while 

irith the transport of a philosopher he beholds, and 

admires the glorious work, he is capable of paying 

at once a more devout and more rational homage 

to his Maker. But, alas! how narrow is the 

'^ prospect even of such a mind ; and how obscure 

|j to the compass that is taken in. by the ken of a» 

. angel, or of a soul but newly escaped from its im*^ 

•j prisonment in the body ! For my part, I freelj^ 

] mdulge my soul in the confidence of its future 

, grandeur : it pleases me to think that I, whoknour 

f So small a portion of the urodcs of the Creator, and 

with slow and painful «bqps. creep up and down on 

the surface of this globe, shall ere long shoot away 

with the swiftness of imagination.; trace out the 

hidden springs of nature's operation;, be able to 

keep pace with the heavenly bodies in the rapidity 

of their career; be a spectal^r of the kmg cbaia of 
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nrents in the natural and moral worlds ; visit the 
Msveral apartments of the creation, know how they 

ire furnished and how inhabited; comprehend ||y 

he order and measure the magnitudes and dis* m 

»noes of those orbs, which to us seem disposed 4^ 

without any regular design, and set all in the same |^ 

drde ; observe the dependence of the parts of each ^ 

lystem, and, if our minds are big enough to grasp .i^t 
^e theory of the several systems upon one an- 

3ther, from whence results the harmony of the ||| 

universe. In eternity a great deal may be done of gr 

this kind. I find it (Xf use to cherish this generous fi. 

Ambition; for, besides the secret refreshment it m 

liffuses through my soul, it engages me in an en- ^ 

learour to improve my faculties, as well as to ex- ^ 

ercise them conformably to the rank I now hold §^ 

among reasonable beings, and the hope I have of go 

being once advanced to a more exalted station. ^. 

The other, and that the ultimate end of man, is i^ 

the enjoyment of God, beyond which he cannot ^ 

form a wish. Dim at best are the conceptions we ^ 

have of the Supreme Being, who, as it were, keeps |g 

his creatures in suspense, neither discovering nor ^ 

hiding himself; by which means the libertine 'j 

liath a handle to dispute his existence, while the f 

most are content to speak him fair, but in their ^ 

hearts prefer every trifling satisfaction to the favour ^ 

of their Maker, and ridicule the good man for the ^ 

singularity of his choice. Will there not a time 1^ 

come, when the Freethinker shall see his impious j^ 
schemes overturned, and be made a convert to the 

truths he hates; when deluded mortals shall be ^ 

convinced of the folly of their pursuits, and the ^ 

few wise who followed the guidance of Heaven^. n 

and, scorning the blandishments of sense, and the . 

sordid bribe^ of the world, aspired to a celestial || 

abode, shall stand possessed of their utmost wish -^|| 

in the vision of the Creator? Here the mind . 

heaves a thought now and then towards Him, and S 

f 
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lath some tranuent glanises of His presence $ when, 
n the instant it thinks itself to have the fastest 
tiold, the object eludes its expectations, and it ffdls 
Mick tired and baffled to the ground. Doubtless 
there is some more perfect way of conversing with 
heavenly beings. Are not spirits capable of mn- 
Aial intelligence, unless immersed in bodies, or by 
fcheir intervention ? Must superior natures depend 
on inf^or, for the main privilege of sociable be- 
ings, — ^that of conversing with, imd knowing each 
Other ? What would they have done, had matter 
never been (treated ? I suppose, not have lived in 
eternal solitude. As incorp(»eal substances are of 
a nobkr order, so be sure their manner of inter- 
oourse is answerably more expedite and intimate. 
This method of communication we call intellectual 
vision, as somewhat analogous to die sense of see- 
ing, which is the medium of our acquaintance 
with this visible world. And in some such way 
can God make himself the (>bject of immediate in- 
tuition to the blessed ; and as he can, it is not im- 
probable that he will, always condescending, in the 
circumstances of doing it, to the weakness and pro- 
ptHTtion of finite minds. His worics but faintly 
reflect die image of his perfections,— it is a second- 
hand knowledge ; to have a just idea of him, it 
may be necessary that we see him as he is. But 
what is that ? It is something that never entered 
into the heart of man to concave ; yet, what we 
can easily conceive will be a fountain of unspeak- 
able, of everlasting rapture. All created glories 
will fade and die away in his presence. 

Perhaps it will be my happiness to compare the 
worid wUh the fair exemplar of it in the Divine 
mind ; perhaps to view the original plan of those 
wise designs that have been executing in a long 
succession of ages. Thus employed in finding out 
His worics, and contemplating their Author, how 
shall I fall prostrate and adoring, my body swal- 
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lowed up in the immensity of matter, my mind in 
the infinitude of his perfections ! 



Multa putans^ sortemque animo miseraius imquam. 
Vitto. ^n. VI. V. 332. 

Revolving in his breast their fate unkind, 
A generous pity fills his pious mind. 

Ix compassion to those gloomy mortals, who by 
their unbelief are rendered incapable of feeling 
those impressions of joy and hope which the cele- 
bration of the late glorious Easter festival natu- 
rally leaves on the mind of a Christian, I shall in 
this paper endeavour to evince that there are 
grounds to expect a future state, without suppos- 
ing in the reader any faith at all, — ^not even the be- 
lief of a Deity. Let the most steadfast unbeliever 
open his eyes, and take a survey of the sensible 
world, and then say, if there be not a connexion 
and adjustment, an exact and constant order, dis- 
coverable in all the parts of it. Whatever be the 
cause, the thing itself is evident to all our faculties. 
Look into the animal system, the passions, senses, 
and locomotive ppwers, — ^is not the like contrivance 
and propriety observable in these too? Are they 
not ntted to certain ends, and are they not by na- 
ture directed to proper objects ? 

Is it possible, then, that Uie smallest bodies should, 
by^ a management superior to the wit of man, be 
disposed, in the most excellent numner, agreeable 
to their respective natures ; and yet the spirits or 
souls of men be neglected, or managed by such 
rules as fall short of man's understanding ? Shall 
every other passion be rightly placed by nature, 
and shall that appetite of immortality, natural to 
all mankind, be alone misplaced, or designed to be 
frustrated ? Shall the industrious application of 
the inferior animal powers in the meanest voca- 
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tions be answered by the ends we propose, and 
shall not the generous efforts of a virtuous mind 
be rewarded pJ-Jn a word, shall the corporeal world 
be all order and harmonv-^the intellectual, discord 
and confusion ? He who is bigot enough to be- 
lieve these things, must bid adieu to that natural 
rule of reasoning from analogy ; must run coun- 
ter to that maxim of common sense, that men 
ought to form their judgments of things unex- 
perienced from what diey have experienced* 

If any thing looks luce a recompence of ca- 
lamitous virtue on this side the grave, it is either 
an assurance that thereby we obtain the favour 
and protection of Heaven, and shall, whatever 
befals us in this, in another life meet with a just 
return; or else that applause and reputation, 
which is thought to attend virtuous actions. The 
former of these our Freethinkers, out of their 
singular wisdom and benevolence to mankind, 
endeavour to erase from the minds of men. The 
latter can never be justly distributed in this life, 
where so many ill actions are reputable, and so 
many good actions disesteemed or misinterpreted ; 
where subtile hypocrisy is placed in the most 
engaging light, and modest virtue lies concealed ; 
where Uie heart and the soul are hid from the 
eyes of men, and the eyes of men are dimmed 
and vitiated. Plato^s sense in relation to this point 
is contained in his Gorgtas^ where he introduces 
Socrates speaking after this manner :—. 

^^ It was in the reign of Saturn provided by a 
law, which the gods have since continued down 
to this time, that they who had lived virtuously 
and piously upon earth should after death enjoy 
a life full of happiness, in certain islands ap- 
pointed for the habitation of the blessed; but 
that such as had lived wickedly should go into the 
receptacle of damned souls, namely, Tartarus, 
there to suffer the punishments they deserved. 
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But in all the reign of Saturn, and in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Jeve, Uving judges were 
appointed, by whom eadi person was judged in 
his lifetime, in the same day on whieh he was to 
dies the consequence of whidi was, that they 
often passed wrong jtidgments. Pluto, there- 
fore, who presided in Tartarus, and the guardians 
of ^e Blessed Islands, finding that, on the other 
side, many unfit persons were sent to their re- 
spective dominions, complained to Jove, who pro- 
mised to redress the eyiL He added, ^e reason 
of these unjust proceedings is, that men are 
judged in the body. Hence many conceal die 
Uemithes and imperfections of their minds' by 
beauty, birth, and riches; not to mention, that 
at the time c^ trial there are crowds of witnesses 
to attest their hating lived well. These things 
Buslead the judges, who being themselves also of 
the number of the Uving, are surrounded each 
with his own body, as with a veil thrown over his 
mind. For the foture, therefore, it is my inten- 
tion that men do not -come on their trial till after 
death, when they shall appear before the judge, 
disrobed of all their corporeal ornaments. The 
judge himself too shall be a pure unveiled spirit, 
beholding the very soul, the naked soul, of the 
party before him. With this view I have ahready 
constituted my sons, Minos and Radamanthus, 
judges, who are natives of Asia; and ^acus, a 
native of Europe. These, after death, shall hold 
their Court in a certain meadow, from which there 
are two roads, leading the one to Tartarus, the 
other to ihe Islands of the Blessed.** 

From this, as from numberless other passages of 
his writings, may be seen Plato^s opinion of a fu- 
ture state. A thing, therefore. In regard to us 
BO comfortable, in itself so just and excellent — a 
thing so agreeable to the analogy of nature, and 
so university credited by all orders and ranks of 
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aen, of all Batiaat snd agaBv^wbat is it that 
hould move a few men to reject ? Surely ibere 
au8t be sometbiag of prejudice in the case. I 
ippeal to the secret thoughts of a Freethinker, if 
le do not aigue within himself after this man* 
ler u— The senses and faculties I enjoy at present 
tre visihly designed to repair or preserve the 
xxLy from the injtixies it is liable to in its pre- 
tent circumstances. But in ^ eternal 



xrhere no decays are to be repaired, no outward 
njuriea to be fenced against, where there are no 
^ieah. and bones, nerves or bkxkUvessels, there will 
certainly be none of the senses ; and that there 
should be a state of life without the senses, is in- 
conceivable. 

But as this manner of reasoning proceeds from 
a poverty of imagination and narrowness of soul 
in those that use it, I shall endeavour to remedy 
these defects, and open their views, by laying be- 
fore them a case which, being naturally possible, 
may perhaps reemuale them to the belief of what 
is supematuratty revealed. 

Let us suppose a man blind and deaf from his 
birth, who,, being grown to a man*s estate, is by 
the dead-palsy, or some other cause, deprived <rf 
his feeling, tasting, and smelling; and at the 
same tune has the impediment of his hearing re* 
moved^ and the film taken from his eyes t what 
the. Ave senses are to us, that the touch, taste, 
and smell were to him. And any other ways of 
perception of a more refined and extensive nature 
were to him as inconceivable, as to us those are^ 
which will one day be adapted to perceive those 
things which ^ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entend into the heart of man to 
conceive." And it would be just as reasonable 
in him to oondude^ that the loss of those three 
senses could not possiUy be succeeded by any new 
inlets of perception, as in a modem Freethinker 
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to imagine there can be no state of lifSe and per- 
ception without the senses he enjoys at present. 
Let us farther suppose the same pei«on*s eyes, at 
their first opening, to be struck with a great 
variety of the most gay and pleasing objects, 
and lus ears with a melodious concert of vocal 
and instrumental music : behold him amazed, ra- 
vished, transported ; and you have some distant 
representation, some faint and glimmering idea, 
of the ecstatic state of the soul in that article in 
which she emerges from the sepulchre of flesh 
into life and immortality. 

LabUur et lahetur in omne volubiiis tsvum. 

Hoa. Epist. I. 2. 1. 43. 
It glides, and will for ever glide along. 

Ma. SPECTAToa, 

There are none of your speculations which 
please me more than those upon infinitude and 
eternity. You have already considered that part 
of eternity which is past ; and I wish you would 
give us your thoughts upon that which is to 
come. 

Your readers will perhaps receive greater plea- 
sure from this view of eternity than the former, 
since we have every one of us a concern in that 
whidi is to come ; whereas a speculation on that 
which is past is rather curious than useful. 

Besides, we can easily conceive it possible for 
successive duration never to have an end ; though, 
as you have justly observed, that eternity which 
never had a beginning, is altogether incomprehen* 
sible : that is, we can conceive an eternal duration 
which may be, though we cannot an eternal dura* 
tion which hath been ; or, if I may use the philo* 
sophical terms, we may apprehend a potential,' 
though not an actual eternity. 
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This notion of a future eternity, which ia natu- 
ral to the mind of man, is an unanswerable argu- 
ment that he is a being designed for it : especially 
if we consider that he is capable of being virtuous 
or vicious here ; that he hath faculties improvable 
to all eternity, and by a proper or wrong employ- 
ment of 'them may be happy or miserable through, 
out that infinite duration. Our idea, indeed, of 
this eternity is not of an adequate or fixed natture, 
but is perpetually gprowing and enlarging itself 
towards the object, which is too big for human 
comprehension. As we are now in &e beginning 
of existence, so shall we always appear to our- 
selves as if we were for ever entering upon it. 
After a million or two of centuries, some consider, 
able things already past may slip out of our me- 
mory, which, if it be not strengthened in a won- 
derful manner, may possibly forget that ever there 
were a sun or planets ; and yet, notwithstanding 
the long race that we shall then have run, we shall 
still imagine ourselves just starting from the goal, 
and find no proportion between that space which 
we know had a beginning, and what we are sure 
will never have an end. 

But I shall leave this subject to your manage- 
ment, and question not but you will throw it into 
such lights as shall at once improve and entertain 
your reader. 

I have, inclosed, sent you a translation of the 
speech of Gate on this occasion, which hath aoci. 
dentally fallen into my hands, and which, for con. 
ciseness, purity, and elegance of phrase, cannot be 
sufficiently admired. - 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 

Sio^ sic se habere rem neoease preraus esi^ 
RaiUme rnneisy do htbens mtunu, Plato, 
Quid enim dedUset^ qua dedit f rostra rMl^ 
JEtemUatis insUam cupidinem 
Naiwra $ Quorsum iuee duieis esepeetcOio ; 
Viiaque non ejtplenda mWtom sitis $ 
Quid vuit sibi aiiud iste redetmdi in mhU 
Horror^ sub inds quemque agens prmeordHs 9 
Cur territa in se refu^ anima, cur tremit 
AttonUa^ quoHes, morte ne pereat^ timet $ 
ParHeuIa nempe est ouique ntucenti iwUta 
Dioinior; qua corpus incoiens agit ; 
Hominique suednit^ tua est JEtemiias* 
Mtennias! O iubrieum nimis aspiei^ 
Misftumque duid ffauiUum formidine ! 

Qws demprabOur alia hine in corpora 9 
Qua terra mox ineosfnita 9 Quis orbis novus 
Manet ineolendus 9 Quanta eritmutaOo 9 
Hoe kUuenH spatia nUhi quaqua ptUent 
Immenea: sed eaUffnosa nojf premit i 
Nee luce eUxra vuU videri singula, 
Figendus hie pes ; eerta sunt hao hactenus t 
Si quod gubemet manen humanum genus ^ 
(At, quod gubemet^ esse clamant omnia^j 
Virtute non gaudere eerie non potest : 
Nee esse non be€tta, qua gaudet, potest; 
Sed qua beata sede 9 Quove in tempore 9 
Hao quanta quanta terra, iota est Casaris. 
Quid dubius haret animt*s usque adeo 9 Brevi 
Hie feodum hie omnem espediet, Arma en induor, 
[Ensi manum admovenR< 
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ACT V. SGSNE^L 

Cato ai&ne^ 4^. 

It must be ao Phtto, thou reason'st well...- \ 
Else whence this pleasinffhope, this fond desire, 
This longing after mumirtality ? 
Or whence this secret dread, and inwmrd horror, 
Of falling into noaght ? Why shrinks the* soul 
Back on herself and startlen at destruction ? 
'Tis the divinity that stirs within us ; 
'Tis heay'n its^ that points out an hiereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man;' 
Eternity! thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 

Through what variety of untried being. 
Through what new scenes and changes, must we 

pass? 
The wide, th* unbomided prospwt lies before me ; 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. 
Here will I hcdd. If there *8 a Pow*r above us, 
(And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 
Through all her works.^ he must delight in virtue ; 
And that which he dehghts in must be happy. 
But when I or where ! This world was made 

for Caesar. 
I 'm weary of conjectures-*— This must end 'em. 

^ * [La^finff his hand on hit sword, 
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In tUramque partem facta ; quaque vim inferan:^ 
El qua propuheni ! Dejftera inientat necem^ 
Vitam sinistra : vuinus hcsc dabit mantis : 
Altera medeiam mUnerie ; hie ad eantum 
Deducet^ ,ictu simplici ; hoc vetant mori. 
Secura ridet anima mucronis minas, 
Ensesque strietos, interire neseia. 
Extinguet estas sidera diutumior : 
jState lanffuens ipse sol obscuriius 
EmittSt orbi oonseneseenH juhar : 
Natwra et ipsa sentiet qumdam vices 
JEtatis ; anms ipsa deficiet gravis ; 
At Hbi juventus^ at tibi immortalitas ; 
TiU parta divum est vita. Periment mutuis 
Elementa sese et interibwU ictibus : 
Tu permaneUs sola semper integra^ 
Tu cuneta rerum qitassa^ cuncta naufraga. 
Jam portu in ipso tuta^ eontempldbere. 
Compage rupta^ eorruent in se invicem^ 
Orbesqtie fractis ingerentur orbibm ; 
Illasa tu sedebis extna fragmina* 
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Thus am I douUy annM : my death and life. 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. 
Thisiit tLmameal bringis me to an end ; 
But this informs me I shall never die* 
The soul, secured in her existenee, simles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himsdf 
Grow dun with age, and nature sink in years ; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth. 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements. 
The wrecks of matter, and the crush of worlds. 



1.2 
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Igtmu ett ofl&r v^for^ et caeie»Hs origo 
Seminibut. ViKo. Mn, Vh v, 730. 

Th* ethereal vigour is in all the aamey 
And ev'ry soul is fiU*d with- equal flamew 

Thk same faculty of reason and understanding 
which plaoeth us above the brute part of the crea- 
tion, doth also subject' our minds to greater and 
more manifold disquiets than creatures of an infe- 
rior rank are sensible of. It is by this that we an- 
ticipate future disasters, and oft create to ourselves 
real pain from imaginary evils, as well as multiply 
the pangs arising from those which cannot be 
avoided* 

It behoves us, therefore, to make the best use 
of that sublime talent, which, so long as it conti- 
nues the instrument cf passion, wiU serve only to 
make us more miserable, in proportion as we are 
more excellent than other beings. 

It is the privilege of a thinking being to with- 
draw from the objects that solicit his senses, and 
turn his thoughts inward on himself. For my 
own part, I often mitigate the pain arising from 
the little misfortunes and disappointments that 
chequer human life, by this introversion of my £s- 
culties, wherein I regard my own soul as the image 
of her Creator, and receive great consolation from 
beholding those perfections which testify her Divine 
original, and lead me into some knowledge of her 
everlasting archetype. 

But there is not any property or circumstance 
of my being that I contemplate with more joy than 
my immortality. I can easily overlook my preeent 
momentary sorrow, when I reflect that it is in my 
power to be happy a thousand years henoe. If it 
were not for this thought, I had rather be an mter 
than a man ; the most stupid and aenselesa or ani- 
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mala, than a ZMfonafale mind, tflrtured with, am 
««ti«me iimate ^asira of that |)er£BGtioii whidi it 
tepaintoobti^ 

It. is with gveat pleaaure that I behold Inrtiurt, 
^reason, and fiuth, coBCuzniig to attast this oom- 
tetalde Iruth. It is revealed from heaven, it is 
diacQveved byphilosq^hera, and the ignorant on. 
BAli^teiMd part of mankind have a natural pro* 
pensity ;to beUere it. Itis an agreeable entertain* 
mmat to nfleut on the vaxioas shapes nnder which 
this AiMtrine has appeared in the worid. The Py- 
Xhi^xean traannnigradiai, the sensual habitations 
of the Mahwaetan, jmd 43ie shady neahns of Flnto^ 
do all agfM in the mahi points^-luthe conthmatioa 
of imv eiistenoe, and tbe distiibation of Tewards 
and painishaaents propartioned to the merits or de- 
merits of men in this Hfe. 

But in all these Bchesus there is something 
gross and improbable that Rhodes a reasonable and 
specvdative.mind; wheneas. nothing can- be more 
ratSonal and snbUme than the Christian idea of a 
fatttf« state. "*• £ye hath not seen, nor ear heaxd, 
neither hath it entered mto the heart of man to oon. 
eoive, the things whidi God hath prepared for those 
tfaftt love him.*' The abflfve-meniioned sohemas 
are narrow transcripa of oar present state ; hot 
in tlHS indefinite deacription there is som e t h in g 
joeffiiblygBeatjmd noble. The mind of man must 
be xaifted to a higher pitdH not only to partake the 
enjo|vmeiit8 of the Cfaxistian paniBse, but even to 
be able to £aaam any notion of them. 
. NevjarthelMs, in order to gratify oar imagfaia* 
tion, and by way of eondeseension toour low way of 
thii^ung, the ideas of light, glory, a crown, &c. are 
made use of to adumbrate that which we cannot 
diiaotly understand. *' The Lamb which is in the 
midat of the throne shall feed them, and shaU lead 
them into living fountains of waters: and God 
shall wipe away all teara from their eyes* And 
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there shall be bo mora death, neither sorrow nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain ; for 
the former things are passed away, and behind, all 
things are new. There shall be no night there, 
and they need no candle, neither light of the mm. ; 
for the Lord God giveth them l^t, and elial] 
make them drink of the river of hispleaiurea : and 
they shall Teign for ever and ever. They shall re- 
ceive a crown of glory which fadeth not away.** 

These are cheering reflections; and I have often 
wondered that men could be found so dull and 
phlegmatic, as to prefer the thou^^t of annihila- 
tion before them ; or so ill-natured, as to endebvoar 
to persuade mankind to the disbelief of what is so 
pleasing and profitable even in the prospect ; or so 
blind as not to see that there is a Deity, and if 
there be, that this scheme of things flows from his 
Httributes, and evidently corresponds with the 
other parts of his creation. 

I know not how to account for this absurd turn 
of thought, except it proceed from a want of other 
employment, joined with an affectation of singn- 
laritv. I shall, therefore, inform our modem IVee- 
tUniers of two points, whereof they seem to be 
ignorant. The first is, that it is not the being 
singular, but bdng singular for something that 
argues either extraordinary endowments of nature 
or benevolent intentions to mankind, whidi draws 
the admiration and esteem of the world. A mis- 
take' in this point naturally arises from that oon- 
fusion of thought which I do not remember to 
have seen so great instances of in any writers, as 
in certain modem Freethinkers. 

The other point is, that there are innnmerable 
objects within the reach of a human mind, and 
each of these objects may be viewed in innumerable 
lights and positions, and the rehttions arising be- 
tween them are innumerable. There is, therdbte, ' 
an infinity of things whereon to employ their 
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thoughts, if not with advantage to the world, at 
least with amusement to themselves, and without 
ofl^ee or pirejudioe to otlMsr people. If they pro- 
ceed to exert their talent of Freethinking in this 
way, they may he innocently dull, and no one 
take any notice of it. But to see 'men without 
either wit or argoment pretend to run down Divine 
and human laws, and treat thdr' fellow-subjects 
with contempt for professing a belief of those points 
on which the present as w^ as future interest of 
mankind depends,4s not to endured. For my own 
part, I shall omit no endeavours to render their 
^persons as deifpicitble, and their practioe» as odious, 
in the eye of Uie world, as they deserve. 



...^^Solemgfte nttim, ma sidera nSrunt, 

Vi»o.^n.VI.v.64h 

Stars of their own, and their own suns, they know. 

Dbtdek. 

I BATE already taken a particular pleasure in 
examining the opinions which men of different re- 
ligions, different ages, and different, countries, 
have entertained concerning the immortality of 
the soul, and the state of happiness which they 
promise themselves in another world. For what- 
ever prejudices and errors human nature lies under, 
we find that either reason, or tradition from our 
first parents, has discovered to all people something 
in th^se great points which bears analogy to truth, 
and to the doctrines opened to us by Divine Reve- 
lation. I was lately discoursing on this subject 
with a learned person, who has been very much 
conversant among the inhabitants of the more 
western parts of A^ric. Upon his conversing with 
several in that country, he tells me that their no- 
tion of heaven, or of a future state of happiness, is 
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sujaia^y. j^namt kidf .to 119* .^e ind, jli]r tbcy, 
iiar ««ttlii Hre oi fnq^ » Af^tarp jthat jthtf 99m^^ 
variety, and juv aat »jfM^ oi Mng s^ys de- 

jng, therflf<(}i^i9; QQinptoioe :vi^ tUui taste of ^mud- 
piiifiisiirlMi b«h«»]di9itedm tlMiQiiljof :iQaiH wUI 
.iiuft u^Crom tune to twe,8R]r.tlv0y)jenr«rygK«idfiGBf 
tion wMi it is in tl^ hiunaiv to l>0ptomd vitlfc. 
If we wifl^JU) be in groves oclKnren, vaaog jtuil. 
migntreams or fjedls of watery w abpU innnafiately 
fijid doipeiyes in the ividi^ ii vuAk a soene a* we 
jdeaire. If we would be emwtaiittd.with jniiai» and 
the melody of soonds, .the Qonoert ariiiei upon, our 
wish, and the whole region about us is filled with 
harmony. In short, every desire will be followed 
bv fruition, and whatever a man's indinatJoa. dicocts 
him po wiU Jbe nresent ^rith him. Nor is it mate- 
rial, whether the 'Supreme Power creates in oon- 
f onnity to our viahes, or whether he only ptohum 
such a chj^pge in our imagination as makes ua be- 
lieve oursielves conversant among those scenes which 
delight us» Oijir happiness .will be the same, whe- 
ther it proceed |ri9m external objects, or from the 
impressions of the Djsity upon our own private 
fancies.-— 1*1113 i^ the account wliich I have received 
from .n^y learned friend. Nofwit^tandii^ this 
system of tieUj^ ^ }^ ^eral very chjnyijjcal 
an4 visionary^ th^e is something auUime in^its 
maoner of^con&iderjng tl^ influenqe of a I)mn^ 
]^eing on a liiunKi souL' It has als9, JUk^ m^pt 
other opinions of ']tHe ]Gfeathen worUl npojia ta^ 
important points— ^t has, I ft^jf^ its Jqiim^i^pik ip. 
trnth,,a^ it supposes. tHe souU of g9ad'ivien,.;i^ 
this life, t^ be in ^ stated perfedt h a ppin e ss ; thjut 
in t\d^^ pts^tfi there will be no barren h<^p^' |^> 
.fruitless wu&hes ; and that we shall enjqy ^ery 
tiling we ii»n diBsire. But the |»articul^ eunci^* 
.i»tanc^ whiiiji I iffi mqs^ pleased with in thia a^tti^fl^ 
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and which arises from a junt reflection upon iiuman 
nature, is that variety of pleasures which it sup- 
poses the souls of good men will be possessed of in 
another world. This I think highly probable, from 
the dictates both of reason and revelation. The 
soul oonsists of many faculties, as the understand- 
ing and the will, with all the senses both outward 
and inward ; or, to speak more fdiileeophically, the 
soul can exert hersdf in many different ways of ' 
action. She can understand, wiU, imagine, see 
and hear, love and discourse, and apply herself to 
many other the like exercises of different kinds and 
natures ; but what is more to. be considered, the 
soul is capable of receiving a most exquisite plea- 
sure and satisfaction from the exercise^ of any of 
these its powers, when they are gratified with tlxeir 
proper objects : she can be entkely happy by the 
satisCsction of the memory, the si^, the hearing, 
or any other mode of perception. Every faculty is 
as a distinct taste in the mind, and hath objects 
accommodated to its proper relish. Dr. TiUotson 
somewhere says, that he will not presume ta deter- 
xnine in what consists the happiness of the blessed. 
God Almighty is capable of making the Soul be* 
coQoe happy by ten thousand different ways. Be- 
sides those several avenues to pleasure which the 
soul is endued with in this life, it is not impossible, 
according to the opinions of many eminent divines, 
but there may be new faculties in the souls of good 
men made perfect, as well as new senses in their 
glorified bodies. This we are sure of, that there 
will be nev objects offered to all those faculties 
which are essteutial to us. 

We are likewise to take notice, that every parti- 
cular faculty is capable of being employed on a very 
great variety of objects. The understanding, for 
example, may be happy in the contem^ation of 
moral, natural, mathematical, and other kinds of 
truth. The memory, likewise, may turn itself to* 
L 5 
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9n inilnite multitude of objects, eqieeially wfaen 
tJbe soul shaU hare piissed through the spttce ef 
many miUions of yean, and shall reflect widi plea^ 
9ure on tbe^days of eternity. Ereiy other huuktf 
ntktif be considered in the same extent. 
. We cannot question but that the happineseof » 
6oul ynUl be adequate to its nature, and that it ii) 
WA ^idued with any faculties which are to lie us^ 
less and unemployed. The hi^jvpiness is to be the 
happiness of the whole man ; and we may eaaily 
conceive to oursehres the.hi^ines» of tbs soul, 
while any one of its faculties is in the fndtiim of 
its chief good. The happiness may be of a mate 
MEalted nature, in prepertion as the faculty em. 
ploveil is so.; but astthe whole soul acta in the ex. 
ertion of any of its particular powers, ^e whole 
soul is happy in the pleasure which arises firain any. 
of its particular acts. For notwithstanding, ae has 
been before hinted, and as it has been taken notice 
of by one of the greatest modem, pfaflosophov, we 
divide, the soiil into several powers and faculties, 
these is no such division in the soul itself, sinoe it 
is tiiie whole soul that remembers, understands, 
wills, or imagines. 

Our manner of considering the memory, under, 
standing., will, imagination, and the like faculties, 
is for t^ better enabling us to express oursehresin 
such abstracted subjects of speculation, not tint 
there is any such division in the soul itself. 

Seeing, then, that the soul has Toasay different fa- 
culties, or, in other words, many diment ways of 
acting ; that it can be intensely pleased or made 
happy by all these different faculties, or ways of 
acting ; that it may be endued with several latent 
fiscnlties, which it is not at present in a condition 
to exert: that we cannot believe the soul is endued 
with any fiiculty which is of no use to it ; that when- 
ever any one of these faculties is transoendenUy 
j^eased, the soul is in a state of hi4>pi»ess ; and, in 
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ike kwt pfaue^ eonnderhig Uiat tke iuqipineis of 
another world is to be the Ka;i|»iiies8 -of ti»e whole 
insii,<u..who ean quiestioB but thiat thete is an infinite 
variety in those pleasuiw We are ^eakinif of, and 
that this fulness of joy will be made up of all those 
pleasTuies which the nature of the sonl is 4Sapable of . 
reeeivHig ? 

We shall be the more confirmed in this doctrine, 
if we observe the nature of twriety with regard to 
the mind of man. The soul does not care to be 
always in ^e same bent; the faculties relieve 
one another by tarns, ahd receive «n additioni^ 
pleasure from the novelty of Ulobo Objects about 
whkdi they are conversant. 

Revelation, likewise, very much confirms this 
notion, under the different views Which it gives us 
of our future hap^nness. In Che description of the 
throne of Ood, it r^resoits to us all those objects 
which are able to gratify the senses and imagina^ 
iion. In very many frfaoes it intfanates to us aU 
the hapfdness which tho tmderstandibg' can possibly 
receive in tint state where all things shall be re* 
vealecl to us, and we shall know even as we ar« 
known. The raptures of devotion, of Divtiie love, 
the pleasure of convening with our Blessed Savi^ 
our, with an innumerable host of angeb, and with 
the spirits of just men made perfect, ar6 likewise 
revealed to us in several parts of the Holy Writ* 
ings* There are also mentioned those hierarchies 
of govermAents, in which the Idessed shidl be 
ranged one above another, and in which we laay 
be sure a great part of our happiness will Ukewiie 
oonsistt £Dr it will not be there as in tikis woHd^ 
where every one is aiming at power and superi^ 
ority.; but^ en tiie contrary, ev«ry one will find 
that station the most proper for him in which he 
is placed, and will probaMy think that he Could 
not have been so happy in any other station. 
.These, and many other particulars, afe marked in 
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DJTine Revelslioii, as the Bev«ral ingredients of 
our happineM in heaven, whidi all imply such a 
variety of joys, and such a gradfioation <^ the soul 
in all its diflerent faculties, as I have been here 
mentioning. 

Some of the Rabbins teU us, that the cherubims 
are a set of angels who know most, and the sera- 
phims a set of angels who love most. Whether 
this distinction be not altogether imaginary I shall 
not here examine ; but it is highly probable, that 
among the spirits of good men there may be some 
who will be more fAnsi&od with, the employment of 
one faculty than of another, and this perhaps ac- 
cording to those innocent and virtuous habits or 
inclinations which have here taken the deepest 
root. 

I might here apply. this consideration to the 
spirits of wicked men, with relation to the pain 
which they shall suffer in every one of their facul« 
ties, and the respective miseries which shall be 
appropriated to each faculty in particular. But 
leaving this to the reflection of my readers, I shall 
conclude with observing how we ought to be thank, 
ful to our great Creator^ and rejoice in the being 
which he has bestowed upon us, for having made 
the soul susceptible of pleasure by so many dilBFerent 
wavs. We see by what a variety of passages joy 
and gladness may enter into the thoughts of man ; 
how wonderfully a huinan spirit is named to im* 
bibe its proper satisfactions, and taste the goodness 
of its Creator. We may, therefore, look into our. 
selves with rapture and amazement, and cannot 
sufficiently express our gratitude to Him, who has 
encompassed us with sudii a profusion of blessings, 
and opened in us so many capacities of enjoying 
them. 

There cannot be a stronger argument that Ood 
has designed us for a state of ^ture happiness, 
and for that heaven which he has revealed to us, 
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than that he ha« thus naturally qualified the soul 
for it, 'and made it a being capable of receiving so 
much bliss. He would nerer have made such fa- 
culdes in vain, and have endued us with powers 
that were not to be exerted on such obfects as are 
suited to them. It is very manifest, by the inward 
frame and constitution of our minds, that he has 
adapted them to an infinite variety of pleasures and 
gratifications which are not to be met with in this 
ufe. We should, therefore, at all times take care 
that we do not disappoint this his gracious purpose 
and intention towards us, and make those faculties 
which he formed as so manv qualifications for hap- 
piness and rewards, to be the instruments of pain 
and punishment. 



SECTION XI. 
Dea^ and Jttdgment, 

to the authob of the guabdiak. 

Sib, 
The inclosed is a faithful translation from an 
old author, whidi, if it deserves your notice, let 
the reader guess whether he was a Heathen or a 
Christian. 

I am. 

Your most humble Servant. 

I CANNOT, my friends, forbear letting you know 
what I think of death ; for, methinks, I view and 
understand it much better, the nearer I approach 
to it. I am convinced that your fathers, those 
illustrious persons whom I so much loved and 
honoured, do not cease to live, though they have 
passed through what we call death ; they are un. 
doubtedly still. living, but it is that sort of life 
which alone deserves truly to be called life. In 
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(rffact, wlttle wa ate oonfiaedL to bodiw^ we ooglu 
to torwMn noinelrto ao t»tfaer than a sort of galley- 
■tevto at tlM'Chaiii, siato the immiI, whieh U soma* 
•ritot DiTioe, and deacemda from heaven as the 
fltto of its eriginal, eeems Miased and diahoiioured 
hf iim nuzfcare of Aerii and blood, and to be in 
a state -of banishment from its edliBstial ooiintry. 
I eaasMt hAp thinking too, that one main season 
«f uniting soiUs to bodies was, that the great work 
of ihe nnvrane might have spectators to admire 
the heauti&d order of natwe, the regular motion 
ff heavenly bodies^ iHio shooUL strive to express 
that regularity in the uniformky of their Uves. 
When . I oomnder the boundless activity of our 
minds, the remembrance we have of things past, 
our foresight of what is to come ; when I reflect 
pn the noble discoveries and vast improvements, 
by whidi these minds have advanced arts and sci. 
enoes,— I am entirely persuaded, and out of all 
doubt, that a natuve which has in itself a fund of 
to many eaccellent things cannot possibly be mortaL 
I observe fartiwr, that my mind is altogether 
sfanple, without the mixture of any substance of 
nature different from its own; I conclude from 
thence that it is indivisible, and ccmsequently can- 
not perish. 

By no means think, therefore, my dear friends, 
when I shall have quitted you, that I cease to be, 
or shall subsist no where. Remember that while 
we live together you do not see my mind, and yet 
are sure that I have one actuating and movmg my 
body s doubt not, then, but that this same mind will 
have a being when it is separated, though you 
oaaaot tben peieeive its actions. What nonsense 
would it be to pay thoM honours to great men 
after their deaths, which we oonstantly do, if their 
souls did not then subsist i For mv own part, I 
oould nepvier imagine that our minds live only When 
united to our bodies, and die when they kave 
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them ; or that they shall cease to llunk and nwterw 
stand when disengaged' fma bodies> which wi^umf 
them have neither sense nor reason : on the con* 
trary, I believe the soul, when separated from- 
matter, to enjoy the greatest purity and siinplieity 
of its nature, and to have raasik more wisdom undi 
light iJian while it was united. We see, when the 
body dies, what becomes of all the parts wl^csh 
composed it ; but we do not see the mind, either 
in the body, or when it leaves it. Nothings more 
resemblea death than sleep, and it is in that state- 
that the soul chiefly shews it hae^ something Divine 
in its nature. How much more, then, nmst it 
shew it, when entirdy disengaged ? 



Afflata^H wamne quando 
Jompropiore DH* Vinck ^n. VI* v. 50. 

Wh^n all the god cfune rushing on her soul. 

Dkydek. 

Th3E following letter cornea to me. from that ex-; 
oeUisnt man in HoLy Ordera, whom I. have men* 
tioned more.tluuk once,, as one of that sodetyiwhoi 
assists me in my speculations. It is a thooi^t in 
sickness, and of a very seriou» natuze, for which 
TtMxm I giye it a place in the paper of this day. 

SlE, 

Ths indisposition which: hat ' long hung'* upon 
me, is at last grown to sudi a head, that it must^ 
quickly make an end of me, or of itself. You may' 
imagine, that whilst I am in this bad state of 
health, there aie none of your works which I read 
with greater pleasure than youk Saturday's pajwrs. 
I should be very ^ad if I could fumiidi you with- 
any hints for that day*s entertainment. Were I 
aMe to diess up se^^snd theiighta of a sertous 
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nature, which have made great impressioas on 
my mind duriiig.a long fit of sickness, they might 
not be an improper entertainment for that occa- 
sion. , 

Among &U tbe reflections which usually rise in 
the mind of ^sidL man, who has time and indina- 
tlon to consider his approaching end, there is none 
tmm^iutaum than that of his going to appear 
nalrad and'unhodied before Him who made him. 
When a man. considers, that, as soon as the vital 
union is dissolved, he shall see that Supreme Being, 
whom he now contemplates at a distance and 
only in his works ; or, to speak more phUosophi- 
cally, when by some faculty in the soul he shall 
apprehend the Divine Being, and be more sensible 
of his presence, than we are now of the presence of 
any object which the eye beholds ;— ^ man must 
be lost in carelessness and stupidity, who is not 
alarmed at such a thought ! The, Sherlock, in his 
excellent Treatise upon Death, has represented, in 
very- strong and livel^r colours, the state of the 
soul in its first separation from the body, with re- 
gard to that invisible world which every where 
surrounds us, though we are not able to discover 
it through this grosser world of matter, which- is 
accommodated to our senses in this Ufe. His 
words are as follow : — 

'^That death, which is our leaving this world, is 
nothing else but our putting off these bodies, 
teaches us, that it is only our union to these bodies 
which intercepts the sight of the other world : the 
other world is not at such a distance from us as. 
we may imagine ; the throne of God, indeed, is at a 
great remove from this earth, above the third 
hearens, where he displays his glory to those 
blessed ^spirits which encompass his throne ; but 
as soon as we step out of these bodies, we step 
into the other world, which is not so pioperly an- 
other wofld, (for there is the same heaven and . 



^ «MUr) 98 axMB^stataixf Mle.r To ttte ki Hbeae 
^^M is to iiv« la t)i]S,wQrl49-4o Jire out oiAtm 
)'to reonove into the next': ;|i^w)uk our omniIs 
oe confined to th^eee Jbodiipa, rand ean look joidy 
i^ou^ 4]ie4e ■material cMementp, notldng bat 
it^t is aaaterifil can a^ed ns ; nay» nothiBg but 
luU is so ffp^ath tbal it. can iwAMft light, and con- 
ey the sl^apea and fsohmn of tliings^wiA it to ^ 
7^; so tliat, though witbin thb naS>]e worid 
|0re be a BKMpe g^oue jNone of ^biags tiiaiL what 
jpcyuv to m, T7^ peraeive noklung at all of it^ for 
lis veiX /o£ flesh feaft» <the visile «n4 il^isiUe 
'firldi i>ut ^ben 4(^0 prUi off thes^ bodlas, theiie 
re jiew ^nd ma^^amig uroD^ers pQeaent themiel^^ 
I our views; .witen tha^e ipiitei^ spee^deaaie 
ik^ off) tbe spnl, with its own nakadioyes, seas 
:1^ wa9 In^ble before ; and ^thimmeju^ Ui the 
^$f^ worldi when we can soe it,iand itonrene mA. 
■,A t^uB ^. Faol teUs jis, « Thai! whea ve aie at 
^mfd in tl^ body^'we are «ba«it fnan the Lord ; 
at when we are absecU ficom (to body, w9 axe piet> 
snt with the Lord.* 2€QT,Y.-6,.e, And, me- 
^nks, this is ^Mnigh to eaxsd x» ai our fondness 
>r these bodies, unless we think it moie-desirable 
I be copied to a priaon, and to look thaougfa a 
Tme all our livesy— wiuch gives as bift a very nar- 
ow prospect, and that, none of the best nailJier,.-^ 
ban to be set at liberty to view all the glories of 
he world. MHiat would we give now for the least 
^mpse of that invisible world, yflai^ tb^ first 
tep we take out of these bodies will present us 
viui ? There are sud|i things as ' eye Ml^ not 
leen, nor ear heard,, neither jifth it eQte|:ed into 
^e heart of man to conceive :* Death opens our 
jyes, enlarges our prospect, presents us with a new 
md more glorious world, wjudi we can never see 
i^hile we ace shut up in flesh ; which should make 
OS as willing to part with this veil, as to take the 
film off our eyes which hinders our sight." 
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As a thinking man duiiiet but be verf much 
aflfectad with the idea of his appearing in iJie pre- 
senoe of that Being whom none can see and five, 
he must be much more afiected when he considers 
that this Being whom he appears before will ex- 
amine aU the actimis of his past life, and reward 
or punish him accordingly. I must confess that I 
think there is no scheme of religion, besides that 
of Christianity, whidi can possibly support the 
most virtuous person under this thought. Let a 
man^s innocence be what it will, let his virtues rise 
to the highest pitch of perfection attainable in his 
life, there will be still in him so many secret sins, 
80 many human frailties, so many offences of ig- 
norance, passion and prejudice, so many unguarded 
words and thoughts, and, in short, so many defects 
in his best actions, that without the advantages of 
such an expiation and atonement as Christianity 
has revealed to us, it is impossible that he should 
be cleared before his Sovereign Judge, or that he 
ahonld be able to stand in his sight. Our holy re- 
ligion suggests to us the only means whereby our 
gi]dlt may be taken away, and our imperfect obe- 
dience accepted. 

It is this series of thought that I have endea- 
voured to express in the following hymn, which I 
have composed during this my sickness. 



I. Whxx .rising from the bed of death, 
Overwhelmed with guilt and fear, 
I see my Maker face to face, 
O how shall I appear ! — 

II. If yet, while pardon may be found. 
And merey may be sought. 
My heart with inward horror shrinks. 
And trembles at the thought ; 
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ni. 19%nr ilM, O'fiotA ! ^tkiOHMuia iami 
In majesty severe, 
And sit in judgfment on my scni], 
O how sfaaU I appear ! — 

IV. But thoa hast told the troubled mind. 

Who does her sins lament. 

The timely tribute of her team 

Shall endless woe prevent. 

V. Then see the sorrows of my heart. 

Ere yet it be too late ! 
And hear my Saviour's dying groans. 
To give those sorrows weight ! 

VI. For never shall my soul despair 

Her pardon to procure, 
Who knows thy only Son has died 
To mske her pardon sure. 



— — ^mnus^tce capaces 

Mortis. LucAK. 

Our lives ar^ ever in the pow*r of death. 

The prospect of death is so gloomy and dismal, 
that if it were constantly before our eyes it would 
embitter all thJe sweets of life. The gracious Au- 
thor of our being hath, therefore, so formed us, 
that we are capable of many pleaising .sensations 
and refltetions, and meet with so many amuse- 



ments and solicitudes, as divert our thoughts from 
dwelling upon an evil, which, by reason of its 
seeming distance, makes but languid impressions 
upon the mind. But how distant soever the time 
of our death may be, since it is certain that we 
must die, it is necessary to allot some portion of 
our life fo consider the end of it; and it is highly 
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oo«,veateiut to ^ jone iitkvted tiiMf to meditetc 
upon the final period of «ar ^mtevioe hers. The ^ 
principle of self 4by0) as we are m&Or will make 
us inquire, what is like to l^ecomeof m after out 
dissolution ; and our oonsdenoe, as we are Chris- 
tians, will inform us, ihat aooording to the good or 
evil of our actions here, we shall be transUtted to 
the mansions of etemid bliss or misery. When 
this is seriously weighed, we must ^A. It mad- 
ness to be unprepared against the black moment; 
but when we reflect, that, peximps, that black 
moment may be to-night, how watchful ought we 
tobe! 

I was wonderfully affected with a discourse I 
had lately with a deigyman ef my acquaintance 
upon this head, which was to this effect : '^ The 
consideration," said the good man, ^' that my heing 
it precarious, moved me many years ago to make a 
resolution, which I have duigently kept, and to 
which I owe the greatest satisniction that a mortal 
man can enjoy. Every night before I address my- 
self in private to my Creator, I lay my hand upon 
my heul, and ask myself. Whether, it God slumld 
require my soul of ine thb night, I twM hope for 
mercy from him ? The bitter agonies I under- 
went in this my first acquaintance yriA mya^, 
were so far from throwing me into deepair of thai 
meroy which is over all God^s works, that t^ey 
rathw pro^red motives to greater oiraimspecCi<m in 
my future eondue^ The oftener I exemsed ny- 
seu in meditations of this kind, the less was my 
anxiety ; and, by making the thoughts of death fii- 
miliar, what was at first so terrible and ilioGkiflig 
is become the sweetest of my enJoysMnts. These 
contemplations have indeed made me serious, but 
not sullen : nay, ihey are so far from- having soured 
ray temper, that as I have a mind perfecSly oom- 
poeed, and a secret spring of joy in my heart, se 
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tdf <ooiiVflrMitida is pleafiant^ and my cotmtflMiioe 
sifioene. I tasW all the innooeat sacirfactidns of 
life puie and tttrene ; I have na share in i^eaeiMS 
that leave a sfAxig bdiind them ; nor am I dilated 
^th thaf hind of minh, in the midst of which 
there is lie»viness»" 



H^OR. Epist. I. 4. L 13. 
Tliink er*nr day, soon as the day is past. 
That thou hast liT'd, of thy short life the lux. 

Ma. Irokside, 

The following letter was really written by a 
young gentieman in a languishing illness, which 
both himself and those who attended him thought 
it impossible for him to oal^v» If yOu think 
such aa image of the state of » man's mind in that 
dinwnstattce be worth pnblislung, it is at. yoar 
serviofe, and/take it as follows :-«- 

PxabSir, 

Yov fonneiiy observed tome, thttt n'otl^ngmade 
a inore rtdiicuhtais figure in a man's lif^B^ thtm tiie dis- 
parity we often find in him ^ck and welL "IHius, 
one- of an onfortnnato oOHMitation is peipetuaOly 
osddbiting a miserable exan^e of the weiil^Mi of 
his mind op of his tody, in their turns. I hav0 htfEf 
fluent oppcMtunities of late to eonsidar mytfetf in' 
these different views, and hope I- have received 
sOflM advantage by it. If what Mr. WaUer says 
be true, that 

The spul^s dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd, 
LetS' in new light throu£^ chinks thsA time h^ 
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then surely sickness, contributing no less than oUi 
age to the shaking down thia acaffioMing of thei 
body, may di s*jy¥Ci the Buefosed stroEtme^ morvi 
llbkifyv i^i&ness is a sort of early old age; it 
teaches us a diffidence in our earthly state, and 
inspires us with the thoughts of a future^ better 
thui a thousand volumes of philosophers and 
divines. It gives so warning a concussion to 
those props of our vanity, our strength and youth, 
that we think of fortifying ourselves within, when 
there is so little dependence on our outworks.! 
Youth, at the very best, is but a betrayer of! 
hunutn life in a gentler and smoother mannerl 
than age: it is like a stream that nourishes ai 
plant upon its bank, and causes it to flourish 
and blossom to the sight, but at the same time 
is undermining it at the root in secret. My 
youth has dealt more fairly and openly with me ; 
it bias afforded several prospects of my danger, 
and given me an advantage not very common to 
young men, that the attractions of the world 
have not dazzled me very much; and I began 
where most people end, with a fi^ conviction of 
the emptiness of all sorts of ambition, and the 
unsatisfactory nature of all human pleasures. 

When a smart fit of sickness tells me this 
scurvy tenement of my body will fall in a little 
time, I am even as unconcerned as was that honest 
Hibernian, who, being in bed in the great storm 
some years ago, and told the house would tumble 
over l^s head, made answer, ^^ What' care I for 
the house ? I am only a lodger.** I fancy it is 
the best time to die when one is in the beet 
humour ; and so excessively weak as I now am, 
I may say with conscience, that I am not at all 
uneasy at the thought that many men, whom 
I never had any esteem for, are likely to enjoy 
this world after me. When I reflect what an 
inconsiderable little atom every single man is, 
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with respect to the whole creation, methinkw it is a 
shame to be'Oonoemed at the removal of such a tri- 
vial animal as I am. The morning after my exit, 
the sun will rise as bri^t as ever, the flowers smell 
as sweet, the plants sprinf^ as green, the world will 
proceed in its old course, people will laugh as hear- 
tily and marry as fast as they wem used to do. 
««> The memory of man (as it is elegantly expressed 
in the Wisdom of SoLomoa) passeth away as the 
nemembranoe of a goest that tarrieth but one day.** 
There are reasons enou§^ in the fourth chapter 
of the same book to mSse any young mail con- 
tented with the prospect of death. ^ For honour- 
able age is not that which standeth in length of 
time, or is measured by number of years : but 
wisdom is the grey hair to men, and an unspotted 
life is old age. He was taken away speedily, lest 
tha^ wickedness should alter his understanding, or 
deceit beguile his soul.*' 

I am yours. 



THE END. 



London : 
I Friatad bj S. sad K, Beatley, DoneUsUeet. 
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